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FINANCES or FRANCE. 


CHAP. 1 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON TEE CURRENT 


COINS, 


HE circulating ſpecie of a country, 
whether it be conſidered as the legal 


1 medium, admitted in barter, or as the re- 


ſalt of the advantages acquired by com- 
merce, offers ſeveral important ſubjects for 
reflection, every one of which is nar— 
rowly connected with the adminiſtration 
of the finances: I ſhall diſcuſs them ſe— 
parately, and annex to that diſcuſſion as 
wm RES. = I have 
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I have hitherto done, thoſe poſitive infor- 
mations which render abſtract ideas more 
uſeful, and at the fame time facilitate their 
comprehenſion. Iſhall begin by giving a diſ- 
tinct account of the ſtandard, and weight 
of the French coins; I ſhall explain in 
what confiſts the profit made by the ſo- 
vereign on their fabrication; and I ſhall 
inquire into the advantages, or inconve- 
niences reſulting from that profit, and from 
the ceſſion that government has ſo fre- 
quently made of it, to private individuals. 
1 ſhall enlarge on the conſequences of the 
alterations that might be made in the in- 
trinſic value of the ſpecie, and I ſhall give 
my opinion on the laws that prohibit the 
melting and exportation of the national 
coin. I ſhall afterwards, endeavour to 
eſtimate the quantity of ſpecie circul- 
ating in, France, and 1ts relative propor- 
tion to that of the reſt of Europe: I ſhall 
fix the attention on the national progreſs of 
this branch of the riches of the ſtate, and 
on the conſequences that may reſult from 
that progreſs; and I ſhall conclude, by in- 
quiring in a general manner, what degree 
cf importance ought to be ſet on an abund- 
ance 
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ance of cold ard ſilver, and on the conſe- 


quently natural increaſe of the circulating 
ſpecie. 


Norhixo on my part ſhall be neglect- 
ed, to throw the greateſt poſſible light on 
this ſubject, and at the ſame time to avoid 
prolixity: theſe two eſſential conditions are 
perhaps very cloſely connected with each 


other; for truths are circumſcribed within 
a fixed and determined ſpace, and error a- 
lone, or looſe ideas range — an inde- 
finite ſpace, 
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CHAP. Il 


ON THE STANDARD AND WEIGHT OF THE 


' CoINs IN FRANCE. 


GOLD COINS, 


7THIRTY new louis d'ors, of twenty- 


four livres each, ought to weigh a 
mark of eight ounces. 


Bur their fabrication is reckoned law- - 


ful, when the louis d'ors want only 


fifteen grains per each mark, of the weight 


_ © preſcribed by the ſtatutes; and this allow- 
ance is called the remedy of weight. 0 


Tu ſtandard of louis d'ors of twenty- 


four livres each, is fixed at twenty-two 
carats, and pure gold is reputed to be of 


twenty- 
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twenty-four carats : thus in gold coins, 
that are perfectly conformable to the ſtand- 
ard determined by law, there are two parts 


of braſs allay, and twenty-two parts of 
pure gold. 


Bur they are accounted lawful money 

when the ſtandard of louis d'ors is of 
twenty-one carats 22, that is to ſay, when 
that ſtandard differs only by 42 parts of a 
carat, from the degree of Gronets pre- 
ſcribed by the ſtatutes; and this allowance 
is called the remedy of law. 


$ILVER COINS, 


EiGur fix livres pieces and three tenths, 
_ ought to weigh a mark of eight ounces. 


BuT they are deemed lawful currency, 
when the pieces differ only by thirty-ſix 
grains per each mark, trom the weil Pre- 
ſeribed by the ſtatutes. 


THE n of ſilver coins is fixed at 
eleven deniers, and pure ſilver is of twelve 


8 deni- 
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deniers; thus in filver coins exactly con- 


formable to the ſtandard preſcribed by law, 


there is one part of braſs allay, to eleven 
of pure ſilver. 


Bur they are current, when the ſtandard 
of three livres, and fix hvres pieces, 1s of 
ten deniers and twenty-one grains ; that 


is to ſay, when it differs only by three- 


twenty fourths of a denier from the de- 
gree of fineneſs prefcribed by law. 


COPPER AND MIXED COINS. 
THE mixed. coins that are current 1n 


France, are two ſous pieces, equivalent 
to a penny Engliſh, and one ſous and a 


| half pieces, equal to three farthings. 


ONE hundred and twelve two ſous pieces 
ought, according to the regulation made 
in 1738, to weigh a mark of eight ounces 3 
but they cannot be refuſed, when one 
hundred and ſixteen make up that weight. 


THE 
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Tur ſtandard fixed by the ſtatute, was 
two and a half deniers of pure filver and 
nine and a half of braſs, and the allow- 


ance, or remedy of law was fixed ar four- 
twe eee of a denier, 


Wx cannot give any exact information 
on the one ſous and a half pieces, they are 
compoſed of a mixture of various metals: 
a part of chem was coined in the thirteenth 
century, and the moit recent fabrication 
took place in the beginning of the 
ewhieenth, 


Turns are alſo, in circulation, pieces 
of one ſous, or  halfpenny Engliſh, of two 
liards, or a farthing, and of one lard, or a 
half farthing, but every one of theſe coins 
is entirely of braſs, 
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CH AP. III. 


PROFIT OF THE SOVEREIGN ON THE 
COLNAGE OF THE $SPECIE. 


THE mints of the kingdom purchaſe 
gold at the rate of ſeven hundred and 
nine livres per mark of eight ounces, at the 


ſtandard of twenty-one carats, and twenty- 


two thirty ſeconds. 


A MARK of eight ounces makes thirty 
louis d'ors of che value of ſeven hundred 


and twenty livres. 


TER expences of coinage and the waſte, 
amount to about two livres. 
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Tus the profit made by the ſovereign 
is reduced to nine livres per mark. 


Wulcn gives one, and four-fifteenths, per 
cent. 


THE profit on coinage was formerly 
much more conſiderable. 


GOLD, at the above ſtandard, was only 
paid for at the rate of fix hundred and 
ſixty-nine livres two ſous and a fixth, 
from the time of making the tariff in 
1726, untill 1729; then, the profit made 
by the 8 was forty-eight livres, 
ſeventeen ſous and five ſixths, after deduct- 
ing the expences of coinage and the 
waſte. 1 „ 


Tris gave a profit of ſeven, and "ERS 
faxtcenths per cent. 


Tux price of gold was increaſed a ſixtieth 
in 1 729, and again in the ſame propor- 
tion in 1755: but theſe alterations were on- 


ly authoriſed by proclamations of the 
council. 


THIS 
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Txr1s increaſe in the price of gold, re- 
duced the profit of the ſovereign to five, and 
eleven twenticths per cent in 1729, and to 
three, and nine elevenths per cent in 1755. 


Taz profit continued in that proportion 
untill 1771, when the rate now ſubſiſting 
was eſtabliſhed : but adminiſtration fre- 


quently gave up its right, in favour of in- 
dividuals whom it wiſhed to e 


sILVER COINS, 


THE mints of France purchaſe ſilver, at 
the rate of forty- eight livres nine ſous per 
mark of eight ounces, at the ſtandard of 
ten deniers, and twenty-one grains. 


A MARK gives eight ſix livres pieces and 
three tenths, that is to ſay, a ſum equi- 
valent to forty-nine livres fixteen ſous. 


Taz expences of coinage and waſte, a- 
: mount to about fourtcen and a half ſous; 
thus the profit of the ſovercign is reduc - 
ed to twelve and a half ſous per mark. 


WHICH 
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Waren gives a profit of one, and ſeven- 
twenty - -fourths per cent. 


+= I's profit was alſo formerly more con- 
ſiderable. 


ACCORDING to the rate eſtabliſhed in 
1726, the directors of the mints were to 
purchaſe ſilver at the above ſtandard for 
forty-ſix livres ſeven and a quarter ſous only: 
thus the profit of the ſovereign amount- 
ed to two livres, fourteen, and ſeven twelfth 
ſous per mark, after deducting the expences 
that is to lay, to five, and fix ſevenths per 
cent. 


TE proclamations of the council pub- 
liſhed in 1729 and 1755, having increaſed 
the price of filver and of cold: by a 
fixtieth, the profit of the ſovereign was re- 
duced to four, and one-eighth per cent, from 
1729 to 175 5,and to two, and eleven twenty 


: ſeycnths per cent from 1755 to 1771. 
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CHAP. IV. 


or THE ADVANTAGES OR INCONVENIENCES 

ARISING FROM THE PROFIT MADE BY 
THE KING, ON THE COINAGE OF THE 
SPECIE, 


HE diſcuſſion of this 3 has often 


led to oppoſite extremes. Some have 


looked on the profit made by the ſove- 
reigu on the coinage of the ſpecie, as a 


tax that muſt neceſſarily expel gold and 


ſilver from the country, and cauſe theſe 
metals to be carried elſewhere. 


Ir is a merchandiſe, it was ſaid, and 


it muſt be more abundant in thoſe places 
where it meets with greateſt CRCOUrage- 
ment, 


OTHERS 
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Orks, on the contrary, pretended 
that the profit made by the king on the 
coinage of the ſpecie was a political ſtroke. - 
When the ſovereign it was ſaid, by means 
of his ſtamp, aſſigns a value in his do- 
minions, of one hundred and two, or one 
hundred and three, to a certain weight 
of gold and ſilver that coſts him only one 
hundred, theſe metals having thus acquir- 
ed a ſupernatural value peculiar to the 
country. cannot be exported, becauſe they 
will loſe abroad, the over value given them 
by the ſovereign's authority. Therefore, they 
concluded, that the profit made by the ſo- 
vereign on the coinage of the national ſpecie 
was the ſureſt method to prevent its ex- 
portation. 


-] am of opinion that neither of theſe 


h e are exact. 


Uxp DOUBTEDLY,; gold and ſilver are A 
merchandize, ſince theſe metals are bought 
and ſold, and their price is liable to cer- 
tain variations; but We ought not to con- 
clude from this peculiar quality, that gold 
and ſilver will belong in the greateſt quan- 

„%%% titles 
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tities to the nations that give the beſt 


price for them. Though a private man 


. ſhould declare that he will take a crown 


piece for ſixty-five pence, he would not 
be minded, if he had nothing to give in 
exchange for it, or if he were actually fool 
enough to barter ſixty-five pence, againſt 
a crown piece, his fortune would be ex- 


pended 1 in one day. 


Tas caſe is exactly the ſame with na- 
tions: thoſe that ſhould not have any thing 
to demand in balance of their exportations, 


would acquire neither gold nor filver, let 
the conditions impoſed on the admiſſion of 
theſe merals into the national mints be 
what they might; and if the ſovereign 
took the reſolution to purchaſe them at a 
price much above the current value, the 


ſpecie he would give in exchange, would 


be immediately melted, and the continual 


ſale of the ſame gold and filver would 


very ſoon clearly ſhew him his folly. 


Lr us ſuppoſe, on i the contrary, that a 


merchant will not take a crown piece for 


more than fifty-cight pence 3 if he has mer- 
5 | chan- 


P 
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chandizes to ſell, that will not hinder 
others from trading with him: but they 
will take care to pay for them at a rate 


ſomething leſs than their real price, to in- 
demnify themſelves for the loſs that ſhould 


be ſuſtained on the ſpecie that would be 


given in exchange. 


IT is eaſy to apply this example to the 
general tranſactions of nations towards each 


9 other. 


LAsrT Lx, experience ſtrengthens this mode 
of reaſoning. From 1726 untill 1755, the 


profit made in France by the ſovereign, 


was, as we have ſeen, much more con- 


ſiderable than at prefent; and yet during 
that ſpace of time, large quantities of gold 


and ſilver were imported into the kingdom, 

and coined into current ſpecie. 
We ſhould likewiſe be 1 as I 

ſaid betore, by pretending that the king's 


profit on the coinage of the ſpecie, will 
put a ſtop to its exportation. In fact, . 


France was to owe to other nations, it 
would be forced to acquit the debt with 
gold 
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gold and filver, and the national ſpecie 
would be exported, without reſpect to the 
price given by the ſovereign for the metals 
employed in the coinage; for it is impoſ- 
ſible for a nation to purchaſe and to owe, 
without paying. 


pac 
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Tuus, the profit made in France by the 


| ſovereign on the coinage of the ſpecie can- 
|| not hinder the importation, nor the ex- 
[|| portation of gold and filver : that profit is 
|| a trifling object of no weight againſt the 
||| prevailing force of the balance of commerce: 
il 8 "2 | | | 
! Wz are now going to endeavour to 
| | point out, under what views the profit 
| | ma⸗sade by the king onthe ſpecie, ought to be 
| 3 ; conſidered. 
[| 
| Tas demands of jewellers, goldfimiths, 
l and ſimilar manufacturers, being circum- 
[if ſcribed within very narrow limits, the 
[|] greateſt part of the gold and filver 1mport- 


_ ed into France, and remaining there, is 
| neceſſarily carried to the mints : the ſo— 
vereign may therefore be looked on as the 
principal purchaſer of the gold and filver 

that 
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that are accumulated in the kingdom. 


Let us now ſuppoſe, the ſovereign pur- 
chaſes, at the rate of cent per cent, any 


given weight whatever of theſe metals, on 


which he immediately ſets a value of one 
hundred and two, by means of the 1mage 
thereon ſtamped in his name; it is entire- 


ly the ſame, as if he returned weight for 
weight, and kept two per cent for coinage. 


Thus, the moſt exact idea that can be 


given of the profit made by the king on 


the coinage of the ſpecie, is by looking 


on that profit as a tax impoſed on the 
: greateſt part of the gold and filver import- 


ed into the kingdom, or which is the ſame | 
thing, as a tax impoſed on the payment 


of the balance of commerce due to F rance 


by other nations. 


Let us now endeavour to aſcertain the 
preciſe conſequence of ſuch a duty. 


Tun balance of commerce in favour of 


France, is the refult of the ſuperiority of 
its exportations over its importations; it 
is therefore the totality of national ex- 


ports, that bears the tax eſtabliſhed on the 
Wol. III. | B effec- 
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effective payment of the balance due to tlie 
kingdom * — 


LET us next call to mind that the king 
gains one and four fifteenths per cent, on the 
coinage of gold, and one, and ſeven- twenty 
fourths per cent, on that of ſilver: ſuppoſ- 
ing therefore, the annual coinage of theſe 


two ſorts of ſpecie, to be about forty-five 


millions of livres in times of peace, the pro- 


fit of the ſovereign on that coinage would 
be about ſix hundred thouſand livres; 


and as the exportations of the kingdom 
amount to about three hundred millions of 


livres, it reſults that the profit, may be 


compared to a tax of one-fifth per cent, 


| levied on the whole of the national exports. 


1 Now offer a very ſimple method to 


aſcertain exactly, the conſequences of the 


profit made by the ſovereign on the coin- 


age of the ſpecie, which is, to compare the 
produce of that profit with the general ſum 


of ee 


THis principle I have juſt eſtabliſhed, 


muſt lead to the Knowledge of another 


truth: 
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truth: namely, that the ſame profit on the 


coinage of the ſpecie occaſions a different 


effect, according to the ſtate of the com- 
merce of the nation. Let us ſuppoſe for 
example, the commercial exchanges of 


France, inſtead of amounting to three hun- 


dred millions of livres in exports, amount 


only to one hundred and fifty million, 
againſt two hundred and thirty millions 


of livres in imports, then the kingdom 
would gain the ſame balance of com- 


merce; the importation of gold and filver 
would not be leſſened, and the coinage of 
theſe metals into ſpecie would equally 


yield to the ſovereign, a profit of ix hundred 


thouſand livres; but as that ſum would fall on- 
ly on an exportation of one hundred and fifty 


millions of livres, the indirect tax levied on 


that branch of the national trade would 
be two fifths per cent, and conſequent- 
ly double what it is at preſent. 


Tuts hypotheſis which may be confidered 


in various lights, ultimately gives an 
exact idea of the relative views, under 


which the profit made by the ſovercign on 


B 2 | the 
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the coinage of the ſpecie ought to be con- 
fidered. 


Ir after that, we enter on the actual 


ftate of things, we ſhall undoubtedly find 


that a duty of one-fifth per cent on the 
exports of the kingdom levied in an im- 
perceptible manner, cannot be any ways 
prejudicial to the commerce of Franee ; 


and the ſtate being under the neceflity of 


raiſing a eonſiderable revenue, this mode- 


rate profit on the coinage of the ſpecie 


ought not to be refuſed: it were to be 
wiſhed, that the other taxes did not pro- 
duce greater inconveniencies. 


2 Turs profit of the king on the coin- 
age of the ſpecie, has moreover the ad- 


vantage not to occafion any expences ; for 


the charges of coinage would ſtili be the 


ſame, whatever price might be given for 
the metals that are to be coined into 
ſp pecie. 


I musT. * another 8 the 
profit of the ſovereign on the coinage of 
the ſpecie, proceeds, as it has been ſeen, 


from 
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from the price at which he thinks proper 
to purchaſe gold and filver; and the fame 
rate has an influence in commerce, on the 
price of theſe metals; in ſo much, that 
if the king was to give up his profit, 
and conſequently pay one and a quarter 
per cent more for the gold and ſilver car- 
ried to the mints, he would raiſe in the 
ſame proportion, the price of that part of 
theſe metals, neceſſary for the jewellers, 
goldſmiths, gold and filver lace makers, 
and rich ſtuff manufacturers; and thereby 
create impediments to their trade with 
foreign parts: thus 1f the intereſt alone 
of theſe manufacturers was to be conſult- 
ed, it would be very proper farther to 
leſſen the price of gold and ſilver at the 
mints; but, in a ſound adminiſtration, no 
peculiar branch of commerce ought to be 
favoured by an arrangement prejudicial to 
other :ntereſts; and beſides, the ſovereign 
has every means in his power, to encour- 
age any particular branch of commerce 
without 1 INCONVENIENCE, W henever he ſhall 
think proper: 


3 Tun 
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| THe profit of the ſovereign on the coin- 
| age of the ſpecie, confined as it is at pre- 
1 ſent within reaſonable limits cannot pro- 
l duce any 1njurious conſequence ; but that 
very profit being, as I explained it, a 
burden impoſed on the exports of the 
kingdom, would, if raiſed too high, be ö 
oppoſed to ſound policy, that dictates the 
exempting from any duty the greateſt part 
of theſe exports. 


Thus it is, that in affairs of adminiſ- 
tration, we ought always to avoid running 
into extremes: there are, undoubtedly ſome 
abſolutely fixed principles, but every inſtant 
preſents us with circumſtances in which 
they muſt be conciliated with each other. 
It requires great diſcernment in admini- 
ſtration, to aſcertain their reſpeQive limits; 
it ſtands in need of that reſolution moſt 
difficult of any to be attained, namely, ; 
not to paſs certain bounds, and to ſtop U 
ſeaſonably ; and it muſt look on the tran- 
quillity experienced by thoſe who govern, 
when they reſolve on giving themſelves 
up to the convenience of general ideas, as 
a FOrDIGgen pleaſure, 
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ANoTHER conſideration ſhould alſo di- 


vert the Sovereign from making an exagger- 


ated profit on the coinage of the ſpecie: 
which 1s, that by purchaſing gold and fil- 
ver at a price too inferior to the value theſe 
metals will acquire the inſtant they are con- 
verted into ſpecie, greater temptations would 
be offered to coiners of falſe money. Un- 
doubtedly they may indugle their cupidity, 
by ſeveral methods, the moſt lucrative of 
which conſiſts in adulterating the ſtandard 


and the weight of the coins they fabricate; 
but this kind of fraud may be eaſily found 


out: whilſt on the other hand, by gaining 


only the value of the difference that exiſts 


between the price of gold and filver, as 
merchandiſe and ſtandard money, the 
above mentioned ſpeculation would be much 
leſs encouraged. | 


I covLD with to have done with the ſub- 


ject of this chapter; for diſcuſſions ſuch as 


theſe are ſo abſtract and tranſitory that it is 


difficult to render them ſufficiently in- 
tereſting to indemnity the reader for the 
attention they require ; but I cannot forbear 


throwing ſome light upon a doubtful point 
B 4 which 
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hich: is both! important and connected with 
the ſame object. 


I rave ſhewn that a moderate profit made 
by the Sovereign, on the coinage of the 
ſpecie, could not put a ſtop to the annual 
importation of gold and ſilver, becauſe that 
importation is founded on the neceſſity, 
which foreigners are under to pay by that 
medium what they owe to France: it has 
however been remarked, that whenever 
the price of gold and ſilver was raiſed at the 
mints, either in favour of the public in 
general, or for the emolument of a few | 
privileged perſons, the coinage of the ſpe- 
cie was momentaneouſly increaſed ; and as 
this circumſtance was the baſis on which 
they founded the argument, that the giv- 
ing up the King's profit on the coinage 
was an efficacious means to attract at 
all times, a greater quantity of gold and 
ſilver into the kingdom, it is of conſe— 
quence to demonſtrate the falſity of that 
concluſion. 


GoLD and filver are never ſent to France, 
nor to any other country ; but after every 
other means to pay with greater oeconomy 


has 
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has been attempted : thus the debtors ta 
France begin by negotiating with the credi- 
ors of that kingdoin, in order to obtain 
from them aſſignments or bills of exchange, 
by virtue of which the neceſſary funds may 


be acquitted in France. Theſe exchanges -_ 
made between the debtors and creditors of 


a country are not made collectively, be- 
cauſe theſe debts and credits are not rect 
procally balanced; but theſe tranſactions 


take place between individuals, and are 
extended to every trading town in Europe: 


they are attained by a multiplicity of com- 


binations, and they are what is properly 
called the buſineſs of exchanges, But theſe 
negotiations, theſe exchanges and counter 
exchange are calculated finally to pay what 


is due with the greateſt poſſible oeconomy; 


therefore each tranſactor, and every perſon 


concerned in this general market of bills of 
exchange, has one point of compariſon con- 
ſtantly in view, and that is the rate at which 
funds may be bought in all great commer- 
cial towns, by ſending thither gold and 
filver bullion, and by converting theſe me- 
tals into current ſpecie, under the conditions 
ſettled by the government of the country. 


4 LET 
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Lux us now ſuppoſe that, in this gener- 
al ſtruggle between the debtors and credi- 
tors of France, and in the midſt of the 
complicated multiplicity of negotiations in 
which each merchant in Europe is concern- 
ed, the Sovereign was at once to raiſe the 
price of gold and filver in his kingdom, 
by changing the rate at which theſe metals 
are purchaſed at the ſeveral mints ; then a 
part, either of the debtors of France, or of 

the ſpeculators, who are the agents between 
them and the creditors of that kingdom, 
would be eager to take advantage of the 
variation that ſhould happen in the price 
of theſe metals; and the balance due to 
France by foreigners would in that caſe, 
be really paid in gold and filver, faſter than 
it is uſually done. This acceleration which 
can take place only once, is of very little 
importance; in fact, what are ten or fifteen 
millions of livres in ſpecie, thrown into the 
circulation of the kingdom a little ſooner 
than common, when compared to two thou- 
ſand millions of livres, (about eighty-three 
millions ſterling) which are diſperſed 
through the kingdom? It is therefore a great 
error to, look on ſuch an acceleration as 2 
real 
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real advantage; and to make permanent 
ſacrifices for the ſake of a momentary pro- 
Vit. In general, one cannot be too much on 
one's guard, in the adminiſtration of fi- 
nances, not to confound appearances with 
truth, which is eaſily done: a very ſuper- 
ficial attention 1s ſufficient to catch at pro- 
babilities; they advance, as it were, to 
meet our thoughts: truths, on the contrary, 
ſeem as if they lagged behind; and can 
only be diſcovered by ſtudy and reflec- 


tion. 
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CHAP. v. 


ON THE CESSION BY THE SOVEREIGN OF HIS 
PROFIT ON THE COINAGE OF THE sPE- 
CIE, TO INDIVIDUALS. 


UCH queſtions can ſcarcely be diſcuſſed 


in any other country but France; and 


we muſt apologize for our doing it, by ſaying, 
that this ceſſion of the profit made by the 


king on the coinage of the ſpecie is continually 
ſolicited; and that it had taken place, 
either in the whole, or with ſome modi- 
fications, during the greateſt part of twenty 
years, preceding my adminiſtration. | 


CoNSIDERABLE bankers and other indi- 
viduals availing themſelves of their credit, 
and of the 1gnorance of the miniſters of the 

Fern finances, 
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finances, obtairied what they deſired by 


holding nearly this language; 


te 
C6 


cc 


cc 


( 


C6 


£66 


ce 


6c 


46 
cc 


£6 


ce 


cc 


44 


40 


re 


cc 


ee 


86 


«© Moxry is ſcarce at Paris ; becauſe the 
quantity of circulating ſpecie, is not 


ſufficient in the kingdom: it is not ſuf- 
ficient, becauſe there is not a ſufficient 
coinage of new money; the coinage is 
deficient, becauſe a ſufficient quantity of 
gold and ſilver is not imported from 


foreign parts; the importation is not 
ſufficient, becauſe the Sovereign ma kes a 


profit of one, or two per cent, on that 


part of theſe metals which is carried to the 


mints ; therefore the intercſt of the 


e ſtate requires that the King ſhould give 


up that profit ; but ſecrecy, great abilities, 
and great connexions with foreigners, 


are necefary to attain the end propoſed: 


our zeal leads us to invite the prudent, 


able, incomparable miniſter of the fi- 
nances, to change in our favour only, 


the price of gold and ſilver; being thus 


„6 


encouraged, we ſhall even facrifice a 
part of our intercſts when necefary, and 
we bind ourſcIves to pour into the mints 
a quantity of gold and filver ſuperior by, 


(e a+ 
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„at leaſt, ten millions of livres, to what 
„Was carried there curing the courſe of 
the preceding e 


THE miniſter convinced by theſe reaſon- 
| ings, ſtruck with this language, and already 
influenced by a ſentiment of good will to- 
wards them, agrees to the requiſition ; and 
thoſe who are gratified in this manner, with 
a branch of the ſovereign” s revenue, are ſo 
much the more certain to be able to fulfil 
their engagements, as theſe promiſes are 
generally made on the eveof ſome event whoſe 

natural effect is, to increaſe the importation of 
gold and filver into the kingdom ; ſuch are, 
for example, the arrival of regiſter ſhips ; 

peace, and an increaſe of commerce, which 
is its conſequence : a great loan in which 
foreigners will take a ſhare; and other cir- 

cumſtances of the ſame nature. Laſtly, 
and I explained the reaſon of it in the pre- 

ceding chapter, each ſudden increaſe in the 
price of gold and filver, at the mints, muſt 
accelerate inſtantaneouſly, the payment of 
the balance of commerce due by foreigners; 
and the conſequence of this augmentation 

18 
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is nearly the ſame, whether commerce in 
general be benefited by it, or that advant- 
age be only yielded to individuals, who 
give a certain ſhare of it to the exchange 
brokers. 


In the mean time, thoſe who are fa- 
voured in that manner by government will 
not fail to produce the mint regiſters at the 
end of the year; and as the ſtatements con- 
| tained in them, will, from the above-men- 
tioned reaſons, amount higher than thoſe 
of the preceding year, they will eaſily obs 
tain a new leaſe from L pero and 
even ſometimes other proofs of its Erni 
tude. 


Ir is nevertheleſs evident, that in a coun- 


try where there are two thouſand millions of 


livres in circulation, one ſhould not be eaſily 
led to believe that ſpecie is ſcarce. A tran- 
ſitory abatement in the circulation may be 
owing to a multiplicity of different circum- 
ſtances; many of them are occaſioned by 
the errors of adminiſtration ; and the miniſ- 
ter's ſelf-love is flattered, when he is told 

that 


rr 
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that ſcarcity of money is the cauſe of every 
unlucky event. 


Fraxcez imports; and will always import 
a quantity of gold and ſilver proportionate 


to the extent of the debt due by other na- 
tions; and as the art of the moſt ſkilful 


banker cannot augment that importation, 
commerce in general ſhould be benefited by 


this dereliction of the Sovereign's profit on 


the coinage of the ſpecie, when is is reſolv- 


ed upon ; and the grant of ſuch an advan- 


tage to a few favoured individuals, may be 
I ranked ; among the claſs of reprehenſible vs 


digalitics. 


Such are aridoubtedly; the principles 


that ought to guide adminiſtration ; and 1 
ſhall add, that in every ſtate where the ſeat 
of government is fituated in an inland 
city, and where, for want of experience, 
commercial ideas are not well known, the 
moſt fmple maxims on that ſubje& ought 
to be prefered, and exceptions never hear- 


kened to. There is, if 1 may be allowed 


the expreſſion, ſo much affinity between 


moſt ſubjects of political oeconomy, that 


neither 
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neither the adminiſtration at Paris, nor that 


at Verſailles, poſſeſs a ſufficient fund of 
knowledge on ſuch matters, nor are they 
fo well ſeconded by general informations, 


as to be able to parry the inſiduous rea- 
ſonings that ſelf-intereſt never fails to 


make uſe of, 


Vor. III. EGG 


128 * 
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„ + wtf 244» : 


o ALTERATIONS IN THE STANDARD, 
WEIGHT, AND NUMERARY VALUE OF 
THE SPECIE. 


[F at the 1 time of a general! new coinage « of 
the current ſpecie, their weight was either 
eraſed or diminiſhed, or their ſtandard 
either bettered, or lowered, that operation 

would not produce any real evil, provided F 
the numerary value of the coins was to be F 
increaſed or diminiſhed in an equivalent x 
proportion ; but as neither the Sovereign | 
nor any other perſon would be benefited by 

that alteration, it is not likely that it ſhould 

ever be adviſed ; eſpecially, as it would occa- 5 
ſion a great deal of trouble and give birth to + | 
ſuſpicion and diffidence without any utility 3 
whatever. 9 
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THE operations on the ſpecie, which I 
mean to diſcuſs are of a quite different na- 


ture. Government miſled by deceitful ap- 


pearances, and diſconcerted by the diſorder 
of public affairs, has often had reourle to 


dangerous means, and blindly confiding 


in ſyſtems of which the inventors themſelves 
had only an imperfe& and confuſed no- 


tion, it has ſometimes changed the intrin- 
ſic value of the ſpecie, without reducing 
the numerary value in proportion, and 


ſometimes raiſed / that numerary value, 
without making any alteration in the intrin- 
fic value. Theſe two operations are entire- 


1y ſimilar, both in their motives and their 
conſequences ; and as ſuch plans are fill 


propoſed on every occaſion, when the finan- 


_ ces are embarraſſed, I think it muſt be uſe- 
ful to point out their danger and fatal 


effects. 

WIEN a ſovereign gives to the circulat- 
ing ſpecie of his kingdom an additional value 
entirely ideal, he takes this determination 


only, in the view. of paying his creditors 
with a leſs quantity of gold and filver ; but 


as he not only owes them a certain numer- 
3 — 
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35 
al quantity of the coins current in his king- 
dom, but has alſo contracted an implicit 
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engagement to acquit the debt in ſpecie 
equally good as heretofore, he is guilty of 


an evident injuſtice, when he breaks through 


that engagement. 


Lr us now ſuppoſe, that the intereſt, 
or the capitals of the creditors of a country, 
are paid in ſpecie, whereof the numerary 


value has been doubled, without any alter- 
ation whatever in its weight, or ſtandard; 


from that moment, theſe creditors find their 


fortunes reduced one half, becauſe the 
price of every thing will increaſe in a ſimi- 
lar proportion to the riſe of the numerary 
value of the ſpecie, in fact, the price of 
things bears no relation to the denomina- 
tion of coins, or to their diviſion into a 
greater or leſs number of ſmaller coins: 
that price is wholly adapted to their intrin- 
fic value; and if we do not hear theſe words 
conſtantly repeated in every bargain; I ſell 
my time, my labour, my merchandiſe for 
ſuch and ſuch coins, containing ſuch and 
ſuch a quantity of pure gold and ſilver,“ it 


is becauſe every one being accuſtomed to 


look 
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look on the numerary value, as abſolutely 


combined with the intrinſic value, they neg- 
lect to recall to mind an idea which is never- 
theleſs taken for granted. 


Tuus though the ſovereign may give to 
his coins, whatever denomination he pleaſes; 
though he may raiſe or lower their numer- 


ary value; though he may mak- an iltera- 
tion in the quantity of gold and filver to 
be employed in their compoſition, by mak- 


ing new regulations for that purpoſe; 
though, in ſhort, he may completely iter 
each meaſure and weight employed in the 
market; he cannot ſubdue that opinion 
which decides, ſolely from a certain know- 


ledge of their reſpective value, on the weight 
quantity, or meaſure of any commodity to 


be given in exchange for a piece of gold 


and ſilver of ſuch and ſuch a weight and 


| ſtandard. 


Tn numerary value of coins is to their 


intrinſic value, what words are to ideas; and 
as the price of a coloured ſtone could not be 
raiſed, though it was denominated a ruby, or 


anemerald, by the king's ordinance ; in the 
lame manner, the effective value of a louis- 


E 3 1 d'or 
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d'or, or of a crown-piece cannot be increaſed, 


by a mere alteration of the numerary de- 


nomination of theſe coins. 


Ap yet, the damage which the credit- 
ors of the ſtate would experience would not 
be the only inconvenience that ſhould pro- 
ceed from the operation, the effects of 
which are now under our confideration. 


The ſovereign would alſo have other mat- 
ters to reproach himſelf with : for by this 


alteration inthe numerary value of the ſpecie, 


without changing its intrinſic value, and by 


paying his debts in this manner, he would 


authorize each debtor to act the ſame part 


by his creditors, and the unfaithfulneſs of 
the Sovereign would ſerve as a precedent 
for that of one half of the inhabitants of his 
kingdom towards the other half. What 
diſtractions, what a chain of injuſtice and of 
breach of faith would be ſeen! and the 


protector of public ſecurity would be 


the firſt author of ſuch a confuſion ! Its 
conſequences would not even be circum- 
ſcribed within the hmits of the kingdom ; 
thoſe foreigners who trade with France 
would be involved in it, ſome would gain, 
others would loſe by this general confuſion. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who” at the time of the variation of 
the ſpecie ſhbuld be debtors to France in | 
French money, would pay their debt with 


a much leſs confi derable proportion of gold 
and ſilver, whilſt thoſe, on the contrary, on 


whoſe account merchandizes ſhould have 


been ſold on credit, would receive only a 


18 of what ns be due to them. 


817 


WnñO wild not think at teaſt, that ſo many 


calamities were produced in order to enrich 
the royal exchequer? That was undoubt= 
edly in view, but the combinations proved 
deceitful. The Sovereign © diminiſhes, 


indeed, his debts by half, when he takes 
the liberty to acquit them in money where- 
of he has doubled the numerary value, with- 


out changing its intrinſic value: but as all 
his other expences are relative either to his 
houſhold, his navy, his land- forces, or lis 
wants from foreign parts, and as theſe ex- 
pences repreſent a value received and given 
without compulſion, either in labour Or in ; 


commodities, | that contract of exchange 


between the Sovereign and his ſubjects Sar 
not exiſt any longer on the {ame conditions, 
from the inſtant the numerary value of the 


„ coins 
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coins is altered. Then, the ſovereign will 
be obliged to increaſe the pay, the ſal- 
aries, the emoluments, and the numerical 
quantity of ſpecie demandable for each ar- 
ticle of ſupply; and he will not be able 


to make any profit on the moſt conſider- 
able part of his expences. 


 Tars is not all; another important diſ- 
tinction is to be made: the taxes which 


compoſe the ſovereign's revenue, conſiſt of 


two ſorts : ſome are an impoſition of fo 
much per cent, on the value of the na- 
tural produce, or of merchandizes, and 


others are rated at a e quantity of 


money. 


TE numerical produce of the taxes 


proportioned to the value of things; would 


undoubtedly riſe in the ratio of the in- 


creaſe (occaſioned by this alteration in 
the currency of the coins) in the price 


of every kind of property; and the ſove- 


reign would neither gain nor loſe any thing 


on this part of his! income. 


THis 


ROE” / 


2 
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0 


Tlfs would not be the caſe EY the 
other taxes; thus, rents, the determined 


poll-tax, compoſitions of every kind, the 


profit reſulting from the excluſive ſale of 
ſalt and tobacco, at a fixed price, the rate 
of poſtage, in ſhort, the various duties that 


are not impoſed in proportion to the value 


of the produce, or of the commodities; 
all that important part of the king's re- 
venue would experience a conſiderable di- 
minution, and the reaſon of it is very 
plain. : 5 5 „ 


As long as a louis d'or, of ſuch weight 


and ſtandard as they are now at, repre- 


ſents twenty-four livres, a poll-tax of ſeven 
hundred and twenty livres can only be 
acquitted with thirty louis d'ors, weighing 


eight ounces : but from the moment when 


by an edict of the ſovereign, the louis 


d'or is declared to be worth forty-eight 


livres, fifteen louis d'ors, weighing four 
ounces will be ſufficient to diſcharge the 


ſame poll-tax. 


UNDovuBTEDLY, the ſovereign might, at 
the ſame time, under the view of really 
pro- 
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profiting by his operation, double” all the 
taxes that are paid in a determined quan- 
tity of livres; he might alſo raiſe the price 
of ſalt and tobacco; he might generally 
reviſe every tax, and modify thoſe whoſe 
conſtitution might thwart his views. But 
then, the injuſtice of government towards 


the creditors of the ſtate would appear in 


its full extent; and it would fail of at- 
taining the end propoſed: for it is always 
in order to diſguiſe that injuſtice, that 
recourſe is had to theſe operations on the 


coins: government flatters itſelf with the 


hopes of being able to conceal the' deſign ; ; 


it expects to deceive the judgment of the 


public, by the. help of theſe complicated 


combinations, the dangerous conſequences 85 


of which do not appear all at once. 


Thus, in order to delay the complaints 
of the nation, or to render them uncer- 
tain for a ſhort time, it is not afraid to 
excite a general confuſion, by deſtroying 


every connection that ſerves as a baſis to 
ſocial compacts. © as 


Sucn a policy does not become a great 
monarch; nor does it correſpond with his 
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dignity. He muſt not add to the number 
of real evils, thoſe that ſpring from diſor- 


der and confuſion, more eſpecially; he 


ought not himſelf to weaken every prin- 


ciple of morality, by giving the example 
of the moſt alarming kind of treachery, 


namely, that which appears to be the 


conſequence of reflection. Alas! it is in 
adverſe times that the ſtate ſtands moſt in 
need of all the virtues of i Its ſovereign; and 


far from adviſing him in ſuch moments 
to any deceitful operation, he ought to 


be diverted from it, by ſhewing him that 
evaſions and diſguiſes ſucceed ſtill lefs in 
adminiſtration than in politics, becauſe it 
is on a theatre open to every one, that 


they muſt be employed, and it is difficult 
to deceive, when the eyes of a whole na- 
tion are fixed on him. But it is more 


eſpecially by generous ſentiments, that the 


hearts of ſovereigns ought to be guided to 


what 1s great and honeſt, and inſtead of 
timorouſly pointing out little means, in- 
ſtead of putting in their hands thoſe arms 
which only ſuit the weak againſt the 
powerful, their courage ought to be ele- 


rated, and they ſhould be excited to adopt 


a Ene 


4 
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a line of acting worthy the greatneſs and 
majeſty of the chiefs of ſtates. There- 
fore, even in the moſt deſperate ſituation 
of the finances, the miniſter muſt ven- 


ture to lay open the ſtate of affairs, he 


muſt, by ſhewing himſelf affected with 


it, point out the diverſe means which the 


circumſtances of the times force him to 


have recourſe to; he muſt demonſtrate 
that thoſe he adopts are the leaſt diſ- 


treſſing; he ought, as it were, to aſſociate 


the nation in his deliberations, and make 


it witneſs the difficulties that are to be 
conquered. At what time is it leſs juſti- 


able to deceive it, than when it is indiſ- 


penſable to impoſe additional burdens ? 


Is there a —— when 1t * more ne- 
ceſſary to gain its confidence, than when 
in order to ſoften the preſent, he ought 
to diſperſe all anxieties about the future ? 


Is there a moment when the ſovereign 


ought more to ſhew himſelf to be an honeſt 


man, than when every hope and comfort 


are concentered in the idea adopted of his 
character, and of the principles of his go- 
vernment? 


No 
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No, he never muſt make uſe of any 
deceitful art; in proſperous days, it 1s 
uſeleſs; and in thoſe of adverſity, he may 
ſoften, calm, and ſave every thing by a 
ſincere, ſimple and open line of acting: 
it has this great advantage, among ſeve- 
ral others, that from the beginning, the 
intereſt of the ſovereign becomes the in- 
tereſt of the nation, and that it gives him 
the command of thoſe reſources that flow 
from the love of his ſubjects, and from 
the confidence of thoſe whom he was ſo- 
licitous to enlighten. O power of frank- 
neſs and truth, too little known ! thou 
art of more value to ſovereigns, than all 
the ſubtleties of cunning and diſſimulation; 
but ſuch is the greatneſs and majeſty 
of pure and ſimple ideas, that kings 
{ſcarcely ever attain them, either by the 
advice, or indication of their ſervants and 
miniſters, and they are obliged to elevate 
themſelves to them, by the conciouſneſs of 
what they are, and what they ought to be. 
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CHAP. VII. 


ON THE EXPORTATION AND MELTING OF 


THE NATIONAL $SPECIE. 


fi 


THE exportation of the national ſpecie, 


is prohibited in France; but this pro- 


hibition could never be maintained; and 


when there was an advantage to be gained 
by the exportation of the ſpecie, it was 
ſometimes allowed, ſometimes tolerated, 
ſometimes done by ſtealth. But excepting 


thoſe times in which France ſupported great 


armies out of the kingdom, there have 
been but few occahons when that export- 


ation has been neceſſary: and when thoſe 
various circumſtances changed, 1t was not 


long before the {penis returned home 
again. 


THE 


: 
0 5 
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Tux exportation of the ſpecie was for- 
merly looked on in a much more ſerious 
light than at preſent; but that was oc- 
caſioned by a fort of 1 ignorance which 1s. 
a little remoyed. 

17 f EY time to acknowledge that. 
government cannot have any other influ- 


ence to retain in the | kingdom, or to aug = 


ment the ſpecie, than by contributing, 
with all its force, to the profit of na- 
tional commerce; which profit conſiſts in 
ſelling more to foreigners, than is purchaf: 


ed of them, 


BesIDEs, it 1s. ſufficient to take a view 
of the ſtatements of coinage | at the dif- 
ferent mints, not to be anxious about the 
abundance of ſpecie in France, and when 
it ſometimes happens, that by the com- 
binations of exchange, or in conſequence 
of the price of gold and ſilver in other 
countries, there is a profit in exporting 
ſpecie from France, it muſt not be mind- 
ed; and it ought to be conſidered that 
| raiſing obſtacles to this method of ſend- 
ing money to foreign parts, when it is 

255 the 
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the moſt oeconomical, ſerves no other end 
than to oblige ſpeculators to contrive for 
the time, ſome indirect channel of remit- 
| tance more burdenſome to the kingdom. 


No care of adminiſtration, however, 
could hinder the exportation of the ſpecie, 
if any reſolution fatal to the commerce 
of France was to render this kingdom 
annually debtor to other nations : but as 
long as it remains their creditor, and that 
for a conſiderable ſum, it 1s but of little 

moment, that fortuitous circumſtances oc- 
caſion the going out of louis d'ors, or ſix 
livres pieces; theſe coins will undoubted- 
ly be the firſt that will be ſent back, 
from foreign parts. But it is not to be 
feared, that they will be immediately 
melted, and that this part of the eircu- 
lating ſpecie will by that means be anni- 
hilated? It may happen; but nothing can 
be more indifferent: for as long as the 
yearly balance of commerce ſhall be in 
favour of the kingdom, the greater the 
quantity of louis d'ors and fix livres pieces 
that have been melted, the greater 
will be the amount, which it will be in- 
diſ- 
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diſpenſably neceſſary to remit either in dol- 
lars, in Portugal coins, in ducats, or in 
bullion : and with theſe materials, other 
lovis d'ors and fix livres pieces will be 
coined, the workmen at the mints will 
have a conſequent ſalary, and the ſove- 
reign” s revenue will be increaſed, 


Tas melting of the circulating ſpecie is 
alſo forbidden in France; and delinquents 
are puniſhed by being ſent to the gallies. 


Tr1s law, founded on ignorance, was 
renewed and confirmed two years ago; it 
is therefore of no ſmall conſequence to 
endeavour to elucidate this queſtion, 


Tu melting of the national ſpecie is 
looked on in France, in a ſtill more ſeri- 
ous light than its exportation, but both 
theſe opinions are equally erroneous. 


We have ſeen that thirty louis "PAY 
worth ſeven hundred and twenty livres, 
weigh a mark or eight ounces; and that 
forty-nine livres ſixteen ſous in ſilver coin 
give the ſame weight. Goldſmiths can- 

Vol. III. D not 
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not therefore find any advantage in melt- 
Ing new louis d'ors and fix livres pieces, 
unleſs when eight ounces of gold at the 
ſtandard of the louis d'ors, are worth more 
than ſeven hundred and twenty livres, and 
when eight ounces of filver at the ſtand- 
ard of ſix livres pieces, are worth above 
forty-nine livres ſixteen ſous, now it will 
eaſily be conceived how ſeldom ſuch times 
have occurred, as ſince 1726, each ſuc- 
ceding year has ſeen the mints provided 
by merchants with a conſiderable ſum of 
gold and filver, paid for at a price very much 
under that abovementioned, and conform 
able to the diverſe rates I have mentioned. 


Bur if in the courſe of the year, there 
are times in which the price of gold and 
ſilver is ſo high that it may be profitable 
to melt louis d'ors, or fix livre pieces, it 
is not the intereſt of the ſovereign to 
| forbid it; it is, on the contrary, the ſure 
means to prevent this tranſient riſe from 
running too high; whereas, if goldſmiths 
and jewellers are forced to purchaſe, at 
any rate whatever, the gold and filver 
cor ing from n parts, their works are 


thereby 
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thereby raiſed in price, and that branch of 


commerce 18 injured. 


BEsIDES, if goldſmiths and jewellers 
melt louis d'ors, and ſix livre pieces for 
the exigences of their trade, the quantity 
of ſpecie will nevertheleſs be the ſame 
in a ſtated time; for theſe manufacturers 
will purchaſe ſo much the leſs. gold and 
filver coming from foreign parts; and as 


a ſum equivalent to the balance of com- 
merce muſt neceflarily be annually im- 
ported into France, ſo much of that quan- 
tity as ſhall not be employed by gold- 


ſmiths and jewellers, will ſerve to in- 


creaſe the quantity of gold and filver carried 
to, and purchaſed at the mints. 


Ir cannot but be uſeful to ſtate the 


ſame ideas under various forms, when a 


queſtion both abſtruſe and important is 
under diſcuſhon. I ſhall therefore reſume 


in the following manner what I have ſaid 
on the above ſubject. 


LET us ſuppoſe, there is a yearly im- 
portation of bullion into France, to the 
— am- 
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amount of fifty millions of gold and ſilver, 
and that this ſum is the indiſpenſable pay- 
ment of the balance of the commercial in- 
tercourſe between that kingdom and other 
nations. 


Lr us alſo ſuppoſe that of theſe fifty 
millions, ten are uſually purchaſed by gold- 
ſmiths, jewellers, gold and filver lace ma- 
nufacturers, &c. for the demands of their 
trade. | 


TEERE will remain forty millions which, 

muſt neceflarily be carried to the mints, 
and that quantity will be the real increaſe 
of the ſpecie. 


Now, let us admit of another ; hypo- 
_ theſis, and ſuppoſe that by an extraordinary 
fluQuation in the courſe of exchange, and 
in the price of theſe precious metals, 
goldſmiths and jewellers have found a tem- 
porary advantage in melting louis d'ors, 
and fix livre pieces, and that 1t has been 
done in one year to the value of five millions 
of livres: undoubtedly, they have purchaſ- 
ed ſo much the leſs of the gold and ſil- 


yer 
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rer brought from foreign parts, and as ac- 
cording to our hypotheſis, the importation 
of theſe metals is fixed at fifty millions 
of livres, by the irreſiſtible power of the 
balance of commerce; if the purchaſes made 
by theſe manufacturers amounts to only 
five miilions, in the courſe of one year, 
then forty-five millions inſtead of forty, 
will be carried to the mints; and if the 
augmentation of the {pecie is eſtimated, on 
that unavoidable footing, it will be found 
that the value of five millions of coin 
has been melted, and that the coinage of 
new money has been carried up to the 
ſum of forty-five millions; it ſhould there- 
fore follow, from this ſecond hypotheſis, 
as well as from the firſt, ' that the aug— 
mentation of the ſpecie will ſtill be forty 
millions. | 


Trvs, though we find it difficult to 
perſuade ourſelves that the ſum total of 
the ſpecie is not leflened, when it is known 
that it is melted in the crucible, yet if 
the conſequences of that melting of the 
ſpecie 1s carefully attended to, during the 
ſpace of one or two years, the truth of 

8 the 
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the propoſition Ihave advanced will no longer 
be conteſted, As this truth, however, can 


only be made evident by the help of an 


argument that muſt be attended to, we can- 
not doubt, but it would meet with a great 
oppoſition, and be generally condemned, 
if it was propoſed to authoriſe by law, 


the melting down of the national ſpecie, 


but it is not the leſs important to en- 


lighten adminiſtration, that ſuch an un- 


reaſonable regulation as the prohibi- 
tion may loſe a little of its force by diſ- 


uſe, and that by watching narrowly, the 


fluctuation of public opinion, a proper mo- 
ment may be pitched on, to root up en- 


tirely theſe remains of old eſtabliſhed 1 ignor- 
ance. 


I Au well aware, that it is not an 


ealy matter to catch the workmen in the 


fact of melting the.ſpecie ; for in order to 


attain that diſcovery, it would be neceſſary 
to place inſpectors in every ſhop; but 


there is nevertheleſs a great inconveni- 


ence in the promulgation of laws contrary 


to private intereſt, without neceſſity, more 
eſpecially when they may ſo eaſily be in- 
fringed 


Lo 
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fringed by ſtealth ; for thus it is, that mien 
are brought by degrees, to make light of 
the dictates of their conſcience. It is ſuffi- 


cient to require many ſelf-denials from them 


in favour of what 1s really uſeful to the 


ſtate ; without having their obligations and 


ſubjections multiplied by the errors of ad- 
miniſtration: neither ought the reſpect 


due to the will of the ſovereign to be 
weakened, by a prohibition of that which 
cannot be hindered ; and the citizens muſt 


not be expoſed to a continual inquiſition, 
by appointing a ſevere puniſhment for 
crimes that can never be proved; and may 


always be ſuſpected. 


Tr 18 thus, however, by ſtudying cloſe- 
ly the various branches of political oecono- 


my, we diſcover that even in ſubjects the 


leaſt known and the leaſt thought of, 
there exiſts an intimate connection between 
thoſe principles that ought to ſerve as a 
rule to adminiſtration, and the ideas of 


ſound morality : this connection enhances 


the value of diſquiſitions; and renders 
them intereſting above all, to thoſe well- 
D 4 wiſhers 
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wiſhers of mankind, who are delighted with I 
finding every where, veſtiges of that order 1 
and concatenation, the perfect comprehen- 37 
ſion of which renders the art of governing Ml 
a moſt noble and elegant ſcience. 4 
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CHAP. VIII. 


oN THE QUANTITY OF $SPECIE IN FRANCE, 


NV what means can we attain the 
knowledge of the quantity of ſpecie 


circulating in a country ? that queſtion is 
the firſt that occurs when we reflect on 
the ſubje& I am now going to diſcuſs. 


Undoubtedly, ſuch a knowledge is not to be 
attained, either by the declaration of thoſe 
who are poſſeſſors of that ſpecie, or by 


any kind of inquiry, or inquiſition. Who 


would own the truth on that point ? and 
what government would be ſo weak as 
to aſk ſuch queſtions ? and even ſuppoſing 
it was, it mult have the faculty of putting 
it at the ſame inſtant, to each inhabitant 

of 
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of the kingdom, becauſe money changes Its 


proprietors every hour. 


Tung is therefore, but one ſingle me- 
thod of forming an idea of the quantity 
of ſpecie circulating in France; and as in the 
inquiries after the ſtate of population, the 
number of births, deaths, and emigrations 


is calculated, ſo, in the ſame manner, to 
form an opinion on the quantity of gold 


and filver ſpecie circulating in the king- 
dom, it' is neceſſary in the firſt place to 
aſcertain the quantity coined; 


tity may be loſt, either by accidental melt- 


ing, by ſhip-wreck, or by exportation to 


foreign parts. That which was, and that 
which is no more; theſe are the two ob- 
jects which it is important to know and 
to eſtimate, in order to form an idea of 
the truth. 


TRE firſt of theſe notions is the eaſieſt 
to acquire, becauſe the exacteſt account is 


kept at the mints, of the quantity of coin 
annually fabricated there, 


THE 


and after- 
wards to examine what part of that quan- 


wh fs 
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THE moſt ancient gold and filver coins 
now circulating in France, are of the year 
1726 : all the antecedent ſpecie fell into 
diſcredit at that epocha, and was called 
in, and a general recoinage took place. 
Now from that time to the end of 1780, 
the coinage at the different mints of the 


kingdom amounted to nine hundred and 


fifty-ſeven millions, two hundred thouſand 


livres in gold; and to one thouſand four 


hundred and eighty-nine millions, five 


hundred thouſand livres in ſilver. 


IN the whole, two thouſand four hundred 
and forty-fix millions, ſeven hundred thou- 


fand livres. 


Thus, if we ſuppoſe that during 1781, 
1782, and 178 3, the annual coinage a- 
mounted to fifty- two millions three hundred 
thouſand livres (and it certainly was much 


= greater) the total ſum coined from 1726 


to the firſt of January 1784, would riſe to 
two thouſand five hundred millions of livres. 


THESE facts are not uncertain; it would 


be very difficult for the directors of the 


mints 
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mints to deceive, on account of the pre- 
cautions taken, and it was ſcarely ever ſuſ- 
pected. But even ſuppoſing there was any 
falſehood in their accounts, it would not 
be to augment in appearance, the quantity 
coined, but rather to leſſen it, that is to 
lay, to repreſent it as being leſs than it 
really is, in order ſecretly to appropriate to 
themſelves the profit that reſults from the 
coinage. 


HavixG thus made known the quan- | 
tity of gold and filver ſpecies coined ſince 
the time it was generally called in and 
melted, we have now to inquire what part 
of that ſpecie has been loſt by ſome means 
or other. Undoubtedly this information 
is the moſt difficult to obtain, and conjecture 
: alone can bring us nearly 0) the truth, | 


T navs already demonſtrated, that a very 
| ſmall quantity of the circulating ſpecie has 
been melted in France, becauſe, ſince 1726 
the directors of the mints have vas 
purchaſed an immenſe quantity of gold 
and flyer, at 2 rate much inferior to the 


price 
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price that might be an inducement to melt 
the national ſpecie.* 
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No conſiderable ſum in ſpecie can have 
been loſt by ſhipwrecks, as the occaſion- 
al exportation to other countries of Eu- 
rope has almoſt always been by land-car- 
riage, and the remittances of gold and 
filver to the French colonies, principally 
confiſt in dollars, or Portugueſe money. 
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* Tris reaſoning would not, however, be quite 
ſo juſt, if the almoſt ridiculous transſactions of 1702 
and 178 3, were often to be renewed. 
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Tux adminiſtration of the finances, hearing of 1 
nothing elſe but the pretended ſcarcity of the ſpecie, : 
had reſolved to introduce into the kingdom a greater 1 
quantity of gold and ſilver than the proportion of the i=l 
debts due on account of irade, or the natural courſe of 
things would admit; and in conſequence, either through 
the mediation of the Caiſſe d E ſcompie, or that of ſome 
bankers, government had purchaſed gold and filver 
at ſo hi-!. a price; that there was an evident profit 
to be made by melting down louis d'ors and fix 
livre pieces, or by exporting them to foreign parts ; 
but ſuch ſpeculations on the part of adminiſtrations, 
are fortunately too rare, to make any remarkable ex- 


ception to the general principles we have juſt eſta- 1 | 
bliſhed. | | | 
THERE l 

lll 
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/ | 7 ; 
THERE remains therefore, to examine, 


as the only article that really deſerves at- 
tention, what part of the circulating ſpecie, 
after, being exported to foreign parts, has 


not again found its way into the King- 


dom: we cannot indeed know this very 
preciſely, ſince the exportation of gold and 
ſilver is not ſubjected to be declared at 


the cuſtom-houſes : but reaſoning, in this 


caſe, may ſupply the want of r in- 
for mation. 


THE balance of commerce having been 


always favourable to France, the national 
ſpecie was only exported in thoſe years 
when the ſovereign maintained conſider- 
able armies in Germany and Italy ; It 1s 
alſo poſſible, that ſmall quantities may 


have been exported, when a tranſitory re- 


volution in the courſe of exchange and in 


the price of gold and filver, has given a tem- 
porary opening to that kind of ſpeculation : | 


but the ſpecie thus exported, whatever 


might have been the motive, muſt have 


been reimported into the kingdom, and 1 
ſhall here endeavour to demonſtrate this 
aſſertion. 


Ir 
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Ir will eaſily be conceived, that there 
is no occaſion, in ordinary times to ex- 
port the national ſpecie from France, if it 
is conſidered that this kingdom being con- 
tinually the creditor of other nations, there 
has been imported annually, a large quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver, which has been 
coined at the mints into current money. 


Now, it ſhould be recollected, that when 
treated of the coinage of the ſpecie, I 
ſhewed that the reſult of that operation 
was, for individuals to receive inſtead of 
eight ounces of gold or ſilver at the ſtand- 
ard of French money, a certain weight in 
louis d'ors, or fix livre pieces, leſs than 
that for which the firſt is exchanged; and 
it neceſſarily follows, that if foreigners 
had habitually exported French money, 
and ſent into the kingdom the ſame amount 
in gold and filver in bars and ingots, they 
would have loſt a great deal by fuch a com- 
merce ; for French money in foreign coun- 
tries, is only worth its weight and ſtand- 
ard, and it is in France only, that 1t 1s cur- 
rent for the additional value which the au- 

9 thority 
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thority and the ſtamp of the ſovereign 
7 gives it. 


Fon all theſe reaſons therefore, it will 
be a juſt propoſition to maintain, that it 
would be an event as uncommon in trade, 
to import into France gold and ſilver, in 
bullion or in foreign coins, and at the 
ſame time to export a like quantity of 
the national ſpecie, as it would be to ex 
change one hundred yards of broad cloth 

for ninety-ſix, or ninety- eight yards of the 

very ſame quality. 


Tuls is not all: the ſame reflections 


lead us to take notice, that when either 


accidentally, or during the courſe of a war 
which obliges government to maintain nu- 
merous French armies in foreign countries, 
the national ſpecie is ſent out of the king- 
dom, that ſame ſpecie muſt neceſſarily 
be ſucceſſively reimported, when the ex- 
traordinary circumſtances that occaſioned - 
the exportation, no longer ſubfiſt. In 
fact, as ſoon, after the concluſion of peace, 
as the balance of commerce has again 
acquired its ſuperiority, thoſe foreigners | 
who 
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who are debtors to France, are highly in- 
tereſted to begin their payments by ſend- 
ing back its ſpecie : it 15 much more ad- 
vantageous for them to acquit their debts 
in that manner, than to remit gold and- 
filver, or foreign money: for in order to 
have ready money in France for theſe 
metals, they are obliged to convert them 
into the national coin : which they cannot 
do without ſubjecting themſelves to the 
| loſs occaſioned, both by the expences of 
coinage, and the ſovereign's profit. If, on 
the contrary, louis d'ors, and ſix livre pieces 
bought out of the kingdom, according to 
their weight and ſtandard, are ſent into 
France by foreigners, then they gain that 
peculiar value which the law afligns to 
each coin impreſſed with the ſovereign's 
ſtamp ; except it happens, that this circum- 
ſtance being known by thoſe who in foreign 
parts have French ipecie to diſpoſe of, 
they make ſome little profit by it, and 
| endeavour to keep up the price ſome- 
what above the intrinſic value. 


LasTLY, experience ſtrengthens this 
mode of reaſoning: for even in the very 


Vol. III. E Sn firſt 
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firſt years of peace, after our German and 
Italian wars, French money was imported 
into the kingdom in great quantities. 


| Amp yet it is poſſible, that ſome of 
that money has been melted down in 
foreign countries, as it has ſometimes 
been the caſe in France for a ſhort ſpace 
of time: louis d'ors are alſo ſent to Ge- 
neva, to Swiflerland, and more eſpecially 
to Italy, to purchaſe filks ; and theſe are 
the countries of Europe, where they re- 
main in the greateſt quantity, becauſe in | 
ſome parts of theſe countries a fixed va- 
lue, authoriſed by the ſovereign has been 
aſhgned to that money. 


Ir is therefore reaſonable to allow that 
there has been a certain diminution of the 
circulating ſpecie, from 1726 untill the 
preſent time; and all I wiſhed to demon- 
ſtrate was, that it would be wrong to 
form an exaggerated idea of that diminu- 
tion; and I believe it will be ſufficient to 


eſtimate it at three, or four hundred mil- 
lions of livres. 


Now 
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Now if that ſuppoſition is exact, the 


ſpecie at preſent circulating in the king- 
dom, will amount to nearly, two thouſand, 
two hundred millions of livres. 
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CHAP; i, 


ON THE PROGRESSIVE INCREASE OF THE 
CIRCULATING SPECIE IN FRANCE. 


As . as no circumſtance is percep- 
= tible, which may turn ſuddenly tlie 
balance of commerce againſt France, which 

is now in its favour, it is by precedent 

that we ought to form our conjectures, _ 
on the progreſſive increaſe of the circul- 

ating. ſpecie. Let us therefore, direct our 
firſt inquiries aden 


DuriNG a ſpace of fifteen years, from 
the beginning of 1763, until the end of 
1777, that is to ſay, during all the time 
of the laſt peace, the mints of France 
coined gold and filver to the amount of fix 
hundred and ſeventy-five millions, five 
hundred thouſand livres in ſpecie. 


i LET 
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Ler us now \uppoſe that ſeventy-five 
millions, five hundred thouſand livres of 
that ſum have been diſſipated, either by 
melting, or being diſperſed in foreign 
countries, there will remain ſix hundred 
million livres, for the real increaſe of the 
circulating ſpecie, during the above fifteen 
years, and that is forty millions of livres, 
on an average, for each year. 


By judging of the future from what 1s 
paſt, we may eſtimate the annual increaſe 
of the circulating ſpecie at the above ſum ; 

and that ſum compared with the actual 

circulation of two thouſand, two hundred 
millions of livres, will give an annual in- 

creaſe of about 200 per cent. 


Tr1s continual progreſſive augmentation 
of the circulating ſpecie, is an important 
ſubje& for reflection: for therein is ſeen 
the motive of the advanced price of all 
commodities, of the natural augmentation 
of the produce of the taxes, of the pro- 
portionable increaſe of ſeveral public charges 
and laſtly, of the diminution of the real 5 
value of the fortunes of annuitants. In 1 


5 fat. 
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fact, the produce of the earth and of in- 
duſtry, muſt riſe in price, in proportion 
as gold and ſilver become more abundant, 


and this conſequence of the increaſe of 


the ſpecie would be much more ſenfibly 
felt, if the prudence of ſovereigns, led 
by the conſideration of public order, did 
not ſet bounds, in various circumſtances 
to the ſpeculations upon corn, and there- 
by ſtop the natural progreſs in the price 
of that article ; and as moſt retributions 


for labour are proportioned to the current 


price of commodities of indiſpenſable neceſ- 


ſity, it happens that the general price of 
things does not augment in an exact rat to 
the increaſe of the ſpecie. 


Ir ought moreover to be obſerved, that 


though the preſent annual augmentation 
of the national ſpecic, is to the actual 
maſs of that ſpeeie, in the proportion of 


two, to one hundred, that proportion will 
gradually leſſen by length of time. In 
fact, if, in about twenty years, there 


ſhould be in France nearly three thouſand 
millions of livres, as it is probable there 


will, then the annual augmentation, ſup- 


poſing 
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poſing it is to be always of forty millions 
of livres, will be only in the ratio of 
one and] a half per cent. on the gen- 
eral maſs; and that ratio will only be 
one per cent. fifty years hence, if the maſs 
of ſpecie is then double what it is at pre- 
ſent: in ſhort, the more the general amount 
of the national ſp=cie ſhall be increaſed, 
the leſs annual increaſe will be felt. I 
believe this obſervation deſerves the atten- 
tion of thoſe who may be led to prog- 
noſticate on the future conſequence of the 
progreſſive annual augmentation of the 
ſpecie, 


I Do not know whether thoſe who may 
attend to this increaſe of the ſpecie in 
France, during the courſe of the preced- 
ing peace, will have the. ſame curiofity as 
me, to diſcover the relation that exiſted 
between that increaſe in France and its 
augmentation in the reſt of Europe; but 
as this inquiry is of ſome importance, I 


ſhall venture to indicate my opinion on 
ig 18 


E 4 * 
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PROBABLE notions may be formed on 


the quantity of gold and filver imported 


into Europe, during the courſe of the laſt 


pence. 


AND we may, pretty nearly, aſportair 


the quantity of theſe metals, ſent to the 
Eaſt Indies, to China, the an., and the 
coaſt of Barbary. 


| SupposING therefore, that the total a- 
mount of gold and filver imported into 


Europe were known, and alſa the quanti- 


ty exported, then the remainder will be 


known; and that quantity being aſcer- 
tained, if we can become acquainted with 


the part of it that France poſſeſſes, we ſhall 


neceflarily judge of what belongs to the 
reſt of Europe. 


LET us now explore theſe different prin- 
ciples. 


Ir appears from the regiſter books, that 


from 1763 untill 1777, Cadiz and Liſ- 


bon received to the amount of one thouſand 


fix 
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— 


x hundred millions of livres in gold and 
ſilver ſent from the Weſt Indies. 


To this principal ſum, we muſt add 


that quantity which was not regiſtered, 
but landed by ſtealth 3 and of ; which no 


perſon can have an exact knowledge: 


moreover, a ſmall quantity of gold duſt is 


yearly imported from the coaſt of Africa: 
laſtly, the produce of ſome filver mines 
ſcattered through Europe, alſo augment the 
ſum of theſe precious metals, 


I snaLL therefore eflimate theſe vari- 


ous ſums colleQively, at between two and 


three hundred millions of livres. 


TRE imports of gold and ſilver during 


the fifteen years of the laſt peace amount 
therefore, to the ſum of one thouſand, eight 
hundred and fifty millions of livres. 


Bur the whole of this capital has not 
remained in Europe : France alone, to pay 
for its purchaſes and to provide for the 
expences of adminiſtration in its poſſeſſions 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, has ſent 
up- 
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upwards of one million of livres in dol- 
lars, to the Eaſt Indies, China and Mau- 


ritius, during the courſe of fifteen years, 


on which we eſtabliſh our calculation. 
Other nations have likewiſe ſent money 
to China for the exigences of their com- 
merce ; and the trade of Europeans with 


Turkey and the coaſts of Barbary, occaſions 


a moderate exportation of dollars, taleries 


and _— coin. 


I cannot indicate with accuracy, the 
amount of the gold and filver which theſe 


different exigences have cauſed to be ex- 
ported out of Europe; but I think I ſhalt 
not deviate much from the truth, by eſti- 
mating that export, at about three hundred 
| millions of livres. | 


Now if we dedu& that ſum from the 


one thouſand, eight hundred and fifty mil- 


lions imported into Europe, we ſhall find 
the increaſe of theſe precious metals in 
this part of the world, to be one thouſand, 
five hundred and fifty millions of livres, dur- 
ing the ſpace of time included between 


1763, and the end of 1777. 
LET 
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Lr us now ſee what part of that im- 
menſe treaſure France has had for her 


ſhare. 
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W have already ſeen, that during that 
ſame ſpace of time, France has increaſ- 
ed its circulating ſpecie fix hundred 
million of livres; but we muſt alſo add 
to this capital ſum, the quantity of gold 
and filver that has been employed in the 
kingdom, both as an augmentation of na- 
tional luxury in articles of rich and coſt- 
ly workmanſhip, and likewiſe to replace 
the quantities of theſe ſplendid effects, 
that are worn out, or diſſipated by length 
of time. It 1s very difficult to form an 
exact idea on this head: but from various 
informations I have on the ſubject, I do 
not think I ſhall be greatly deceived, if 
[ eſtimate that conſumption of theſe pre- 
cious metals at the yearly rate of ten mil- 
lions of livres in times of peace: this eſti- 
mation will give one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of livres for fifteen years. Thus 

from 1763, until the end of 1777, it 
ſhould appear, that the kingdom acquired 
ſeven hundred and fifty millions of livres 
in 
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in gold and ahve, the four fifths of which, 
have been employed to the real increaſe at 
its circulating ſpecie. 


Now, as the ſum total of theſe metals 
accumulated in Europe during that ſpace 
of time, amounts to one thouſand, five 
hundred and fifty millions of livres, it 
follows that the ſhare of the other Euro- 
pean nations muſt have been eight hundred 
millions of livres. 


Axp as the quantity of gold and ſilver 
employed by theſe various nations col- 
lectively, in the augmentation and main» 
tenance of their luxury, and in articles 
of coſtly workmanſhip, muſt naturally ” 
greater than the quantity employed 1 
France for that purpoſe, it is bebe 
that out of this ſum of eight hundred 
millions of livres, which the nations of 
Europe, excluſive of France, have ſhared 
among them, fix hundred millions only, 
have been appropriated to the augmentation 
of Fe circulating ſpecie. 


Thus 
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Tuvs the increaſe of the circulating ſpe- 
cie in France, during a ſpace of fifteen 
years, would be equal to the increaſe of. 
the circulating ſpecie of the other nations 
of Europe, Surg the ſame T9006 5 


time. 


FROM the above probabilities, we ought 
not to infer that the general maſs of the 
circulating ſpecie in France bears an equal 
proportion to the general maſs of the ſpe- 
cie, circulating throughout the reſt of Eu- 
rope: for in order to draw ſuch an inference, 
it would be requiſite that the diſtribution 
of gold and ſilver in Europe, ſhould have 
continually been in the ſame proportion, 

from the earlieſt period to the time above 
mentioned: and on that ſubject, it is im- 
poſſible to make any calculations. 


Bur, I ſhall only obſerve, that if the 
future diſtribution of theſe metals, was to 
be for any long ſpace of time, in the 
ſame ratio as we have prejudged it has 
been during the laſt peace, the differ- 
ence which might have exiſted in the 

pricf 
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prior diviſion of theſe metals, would become 
imperceptible. 


As the ſubject which I have juſt treated 
was neceſſarily compoſed of ſeveral hypo- 
theſis, I had ſome reluctance to enter up- 
on it, but I was convinced it would be 
uſeful to communicate, at leaſt, the me- 
thod which appeared to me, to be the moſt 
proper to facilitate the inveſtigation of an 
intereſting ſcience, and I am of opinion, 
that with reſpect to ſubjects that have never 
been before diſcuſſed, every connected idea 
affords ſome aſſiſtance towards approaching 
the truth. 


Chap. 
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CHAP. X. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES, OR INCONVENT- 
ENCES RESULTING FROM AN ABUND- 
ANCE or CIRCULATING SPECIE. | 


HE annual produce of gold and ſilver 

mines, and the importation of the pre- 
cious metals into Europe, are the firſt ſour- 
ces of the general increaſe of ſpecie; but 
the ſhare which each particular country 
appropriates to itſelf, depends on the bal- 
ance of its commerce; and it is to render 
that balance more or leſs favourable, that 
nations eagerly contend with, and become 
rivals of each other. Where then is the 
great merit of that abundance, and of that 
e Ton En” 555 
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increaſe of ſpecie? Does public felicity, 
do. the power of a ſtate depend on it ? 


THE extenſion of luxury, and the pro- 


greſs of avarice and cupidity, are what 


moraliſts impute to the augmentation of 
gold and ſilver; and, as at the ſame time, 


many people ſee nothing in this augment- 


ation but an increaſe of embarraſſments, and 
an uſeleſs multiplication of the repreſent- 


atives of barter, one might be tempted to 


miſtruſt that policy which lays 10 ent 5 


a ſtreſs both on the acquiſition of theſe 
precious metals, and on the abundance of 


ſpecie, which 1s the laſt reſult of this kind 
of conqueſt. 


LET us endeavour to throw ſome light 


on ſo intereſting a ſubject. 


I SHALL obſerve in the firſt inſtance, that 


the general augmentation of gold and {11 


ver in Europe, or the annual increaſe of 


theſe metals in any particular country are 
the objects of two very different diſqui- 
ſitions: for though the productive mines 
of America were on a ſudden to ceaſe fur- 


niſh- 
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niſhing new treaſures, the deſire of obtain- 
ing a favourable balance of commerce, 
would nevertheleſs exiſt: the only differ- 
ence would be, that inſtead of diſputing 
among themſelves for the greateſt ſhare in 
the diſtribution of the riches imported by 
the regiſter ſhips from the new world, 
the various nations would turn their am- 
bition towards appropriating to themſelves 
by commerce, as much as they could of 
the circulating ſpecie of other nations, and 
the beſt policy would conſiſt in enriching 
themſelves with each other's ſpoils. This 
ambition common to all nations, is not a 
blind defire; and I ſhall endeavour to ren- 
der this truth perceptible, without making 
uſe of any abſtruſe reaſoning. 


7 Lr us ſuppoſe, that a country till then 
unknown to the reſt of the world, was diſ- 
covered in another hemiſphere : let us alſo 
ſuppoſe, that we are told that this country 
is in its extent equal to the kingdom of 
France, is fertile, abounds in various pro— 
ductions, that numerous communications 
are opened therein, that property is prud- 
ently diſtributed, in ſhort, that the ſtate 

Vol. III. * has 
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has been governed by prudent laws from 


an early period ; undoubtedly we ſhould 
not wonder if the cultivation and popul- 
ation of ſuch a country were arrived at 
the higheſt pitch, even though ten thou- 


ſand marks of ſilver were to compoſe all 


its circulating ſpecie : we ſhould eaſily con- 
ceive, that the ſcarcity of that metal has 
allowed a very great value to be ſet 


on a very trifling piece of money, and we 


ſhould not be ſurpriſed that ſuch a differ- 


ence between the ſtandard and the real 


value, has not been any obſtacle to the pro- 


ſperity of that empire. 


Now, by another ſappob ition, let us 


bring that unknown country, till then hap- 


py 12 flouriſhing, though with ſo ſmall 


a quantity of gold and filver, into the 
neighbourhood of our continent. It would 


be very ſoon involved in our political com- 


binations, its neighbours would eſtimate its 


weakneſs, and er to take advantage 


of it; they would be conſcious that this 


new ſtate, deprived of gold and ſilver, 


cannot for a long time to come, maintain 
troops out of its frontiers; their ſpecul- 
ations 
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ations would even be carried farther, and 
they would calculate, that in a country 
where the ſcarcity of the ſpecie keeps all 
the neceflary articles of life at a very 
low price, it would be an eaſy matter 
with a very ſmall ſum of money, to ac- 
cumulate proviſions, to eſtabliſh magazines, 
and if neceflary to corrupt the generals, 
the ſoldiers, and the miniſters of ſtate ; in 
a word, to join every other means of con- 
queſt, to military force. Then, the go- 
verment in ſuch a ſtate would not be long 
before it became conſcious that in order 
to increaſe the power of the ſtate, it was 
of the greateſt importance that the ſpecie 
ſhould be augmented by commerce: it would 
no longer look on that kind of wealth, as 
the mere medium of barter, and to ac- 
quire a greater quantity of it, the ſove- 
vereign would defire that his ſubjects 
ſhould fell a great deal of merchandiſe to 
other nations, and purchaſe very little from 
them: he would ſtudy the means to ſecond 
that plan by exportation and importation 
duties: he would examine what kind of 
produce was peculiar to his country, and 
he would encourage its cultivation: he 


F 2 would 
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would wiſh to know what were the exig- 
encies of luxury and vanity in foreign 


countries, and he would endeavour to adapt 


thereto, the induſtry of his own ſubjects: 
he would ſtrive to extend their commerce 
by advantageous treaties, by encouraging 
navigation, and by the acquiſition of ſome 
colonies, whoſe produce might be differ- 
ent from that of the foil of his king- 
dom : in ſhort, becoming more enlighten- 
ed every day, he would find out, that the 
augmentation of gold and filver was one 


of the moſt important objects of his po- 
licy: and he would confider that policy 
as analagous and additional to that which 
would ſoon force him to maintain an ar- 
my for his own defence: whilſt, on the 


other hand, if he had ſtill been ſovereign 


of a country, unconnected with any other 


ſtate, ſilver farthings would have been a 


ſufficient currency, and a few patrols, a 
ſufficient army. 


WIr I havenow explained in a rational 


manner, by the above ſuppoſitions, is in- 


tirely applicable to the actual ſtate of Eu- 
rope: an ardent deſire to obtain Wal and 
ſilver 
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filver has gradually become one of the 
cauſes of all contentions for power: and 
the utility of ſpecie has been more ſtrong- 
ly felt, in thoſe moments, when the uſe 
made of public credit, has ſhewn the 
whole extent of the aſſiſtance which na- 
tional confidence, joined to plenty of * 
and ſilver, mine afford. 


Ar r ER pointing out what is imperiouſly 
| dictated by the law of neceflity ; after aſ- 
certaining what is required by the neceſſity 
of being powerful; after diſcovering the 
views of the ambition of ſovereigns; as 
long as no means can be deviſed to 


render civil ſocieties juſt, equitable, and 


confident in each other; it will unfor— 
tunately be a vain diſquiſition, to examine 
what influence gold and filver may have 
on public felicity. However, for the con- 
ſolation of humanity, I thall endeavour to 
ſhow, that of all the anxious folicitudes 
of the policy of ſovereigns, that which 
tends to the increaſe of the ſpecie, is leſs 
adverſe to the felicity of mankind, than 
any other. I ſhall not, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, agree to what poets and orators 
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fs: that this multiplication of gold and 
ſilver from the treaſures of the new world, 
has given freſh ſtrength, and new food to 
avarice and cupidity ; for it is neither to 
the nature, nor to the quantity of ſpecie 
that theſe paſſions owe their birth, and 


their increaſe. It was in proportion as 
time and a variety of arts and talents mul- 
tiplied the conveniences and enjoyments 


of life; it was in proportion as commerce 
brought the different productions of the 
earth, and of induſtry, within the reach 
of every claſs of men, that the deſire of 
riches neceſſarily became general, and has 
ſucceſſively increaſed; and if gold and ſil- 
ver have acquired a greater power over 
the imagination, that effect muſt not be 


imputed to their quantity, but rather to 


their quality of being current money. In 
fact, let us ſuppoſe, that this common re— 
preſentative of riches had never exiſted; 


then I believe, leſs ardour would have 


been ſhewn to acquire wealth : for that 
man who violates his duty to gain a 


. ſum of money, and to become poſſeſſed 


of a greater ſhare of that intermediate 


pledge of every ſort of property, would 


not 
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not perhaps, have been guilty of that vio— 
lation, if he had been obliged to fix his 
cupidity on any peculiar object: he would 
then have compared the pleaſure which 
dreſs, a picture, or any other article of 
luxury might afford him, with the ſhame 
or the danger of a contemptible action; 
and undoubtedly his paſſion wouid have 
been much leſs active. But, on the other 
hand, the man who works both day and 
night to augment his fortune by honeſt 
means, would not have the ſame activity, 
if the enjoy ments that he wiſhes for, in 
an indefinite manner, by withing for gold 
and filver, were to be preciſely aſcertain- 
ed to his imagination. Thus, money de- 
rives a part of its value from a looſe 
and undefined idea; any quantity what— 
ever of louis d'ors, and fix livre pieces, is 
really equal only, to the quantity of com- 
modities or property that may be given 
in exchange for them ; but as gold and 
ſilver is ſought for and acquired, before 
the uſe it is to be put to, is deter- 
mined on, imagination preſents to its fu- 
ture poſſeſſor that attraction, which it throws 
over every thing elle. 


F 4 1 
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IT is therefore intirely under the view 
of current money, that gold and ſilver 
excite in a ſtronger degree the defire of 
fortune, and all the paſſions that are 
connected with that ſentiment : but what- 
ever might be the quantity of theſe pre- 
cious metals; whatever might be the re- 
preſentative of every ſort of property, 
whether a grain, an ounce, or a pound 
of gold, or even of braſs, or any other 


metal, the ſpirit of intereſt would {ell be 
the lande. 55 


Nz1THER has the augmentation of gold 
and filver had any influence over the pro- 
greſs of luxury: the ſame labour, the 
fame induſtry, the ſame cauſes of the diſ- 

parity” of fortunes would have exiſted, let 
the repreſentatives of barter, or the quan- 
_ tity of money have been what it would. 
This laſt reflection requires to be better 
explained; but as I Propoſe to enter into a 

deep! inquiry concerningthe article of luxury, 

in the following chapter, I ſhall not an- 
ticipate the attention that ſubject demands. 


Taz 
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Tux greateſt ſeeming contradiction be- 
tween the annual increaſe of the ſpecie, and 
public felicity, muſt originate in an ob- 
ſervation that naturally occurs. Every 
where, the introduction of gold and ſilver 
is the price paid for any given quantity 
of the produce of the th, and of in- 
duſtry; and we are tempted to regret ſuch 
an exchange of real property, for a coarſe, 
rude matter, which in itſelf preſents neither 
pleaſure, nor enjoyment. A good patriot, 
however, will not be uneaſy at it, if he 
reflects that theſe tranſactions are the effect 
of free- will: thus, that nation which re- 
ceives any quantity whatever of precious 
metals, as the balance of its commerce with 
foreigners, is no more to be pitied than 
a number of individuals, who on their 
return from a public market, where they 
have fold a great deal of merchandiſe, lay 
out a part of the produce, in uſeful and 
agreeable purchaſes, and carry home 
money for the remainder. In the ſame _ 
manner, in the general market of Eu- 

rope, andof the whole world, a country 

ſometimes barters a part of its produce, 
for other kinds of produce, and ſometimes 
con- 
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converts a quantity of it into gold and fil- 
ver, by a multiplicity of commercial tran- 
ſactions; and it would be a very ſubtle 
diſquiſition to endeavour to know in what 
degree the public felicity is affected by theſe 
various operations. How could we pretend 
to ſet a value on the ſenſation produced 
by the poſſeſſion of money, when that 
poſſeſſion affords leiſure to make choice 
of what we with for, quiets the imagin- 
ation on the uncertainty of future events, 
and often makes us enjoy in imagin- 
ation, a greater ſatisfaction, than we ſhould 
perhaps experience, if we realiſed our 
plans. 


LAsr Ex, hilt we 1 our attention 
upon the annual importation of ſpecie, in 
ſuch a country as France, we ought alſo 


to obſerve that this importation is the re- 


ward of labour, which would not perhaps 
have been exiſting, without this commerce 
with foreign parts; and yet it is only 
by an abundance of occupations offered 

on every part to the multitude, that thoſe 
who are deſtitute of every ſort of property, 
can obtain, amidſt the caprices of the 
rich 
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rich, ſufficient employment for their daily 
ſubſiſtence. Thus by a fiction, I repre- 


ſent to myſelf all thoſe families that de- 
vote their time to the ſeveral manufactories, 
aſſembled together, and methinks, I hear 
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© ſurround you,” 


the genius of commerce telling them: 


France overflows in gold and filver ; 
but a part of theſe riches is in the 
hands of men, who 1n order to render 


you partakers of the ſlighteſt ſhare of 


them, expect you will ſtimulate their 
« taſte, and feed their caprices : come to 
me, and J will ſoften your ſervitude. 
Each nation on the ſurface of this 
globe lets me into the ſecrets of its 
wants, and your induſtry is known to 


them through my cares: work, and 
I ſhall carry to them the produce of 


your labours; I ſhall bring in ex- 


change, that gold and that ſilver which 
are neceſſary to obtain your ſubſiſtance; 
ſecond me, therefore, and I ſhall ren- 
der your fate leſs dependant on the taſte 
and the will of thoſe wealthy men who 


Tais 
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Tais fiction is a perfect image of the 
truth, and preſents a very great idea of 
commerce: it ſhews it to its greateſt ad- 


antage by pointing out, how it may and 
does aſſiſt that numerous claſs of citi- 
Zens whoſe labours require to have continual 


ſupport, 


I SHALL not extend my reflections any 


farther, on the various queſtions relative 


to money : 71 have leſs ambition to teach, 


than a deſire to aſſiſt thoſe who with to 


_ meditate on that ſubject. Nothing is more 


profoundly abſtruſe than the concatenation _ 


of thoſe ideas that are connected with 
certain branches of political oeconomy: 
metaphyſics, properly ſo called, are a la- 
byrinth much leſs difficult to go through, 


becauſe we ſoon arrive on the confines 


of infinite ſpace, immutable limits, where 


the mind is obliged to ſtop its career: 


but the different branches of political 


_ veconomy preſent the image of an immenſe 
circuit, where the various roads croſs each 

other in ſuch a manner, that unleſs by 
_ dint of a perſevering attention, we can- 


not diſtinguiſh that which leads to the 


goal. 
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goal. And though time and experience 
have reduced very complicated truths to 
common axioms, it is not the leſs important 

for miniſters in general, to ſtudy theſe truths, 
and to be enabled to judge of them other- 
wiſe than by a blind confidence: is is then 
only, that in conducting of public affairs, 
they become ſufficiently ſkilful to diſcern 
the modifications which circumſtances re- 
quire ; then they may arrive at a juſt medium 
between thoſe principles that ſeem to be in 
_ oppoſition to each other: laſtly, it is then 
that an enhghtened knowledge prevents 
their giving dangerous interpretations to 
things, and ſacrificing old eſtabliſhed rea- 


fon, to the ambitious pride of new ſyſtems. 


CHAP. 
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©HAP. XL 


CONSIDERATIONS ON LUXURY AND ITS 
PROGRESSIVE INCREASE. 


THEN the progreſs of luxury is ſole- 
5 ly attributed to A change of man- 
ners, to the nature of governments, and to 
the acquiſition of the treaſures of the new 
world, we loſe ourſelves, in vain diſcourſes 
and indefinite arguments. And when we ſay 
in general, that luxury is the conſequence 

of the diſparity of fortunes, we have then 
advanced only one fingle ſtep towards the 
knowledge of truth. The idea is certain- 
ly juſt; but by what means is that diſ- 

parity increaſed, and wherefore was it in- 

diſpenſably neceſſary it ſhould increaſe ? 
This 18 the firſt important conſideration 
that ought to fix our attention, when We 
en- 
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endeavour to diſcover the ſource and the 
origin of the progreſs of luxury. 


THAT progreſs would not have exiſted, 
if the diſproportion of fortune had not in- 
creaſed every day. The errors of admini- 
ſtration have undoubtedly contributed to 
the growth of inequality in the diſtribution 
of property: but we muſt look for its 
primary and moſt powerful cauſe, in the 
very nature of things. 


I oBsERVE one of the claſſes of ſoci- 
ety, Whoſe circumſtances muſt always be 
nearly the ſame; I perceive another claſs 
whole riches muſt. neceflarily increaſe : the 


luxury therefore, which is relative to their 


different conditions, muſt follow the courſe 
of that diſparity and become more evident, 
each ſucceeding year. 


TII Ar claſs of a whoſe fate is 
fixed, as it were, by the effed of the ſo- 
cial laws, conſiſts of all thoſe, who work- 
ing for their livelihood, are ſubie&ed to the 
imperious will of men of property, and 

| are forced to be ſatisfied with receiving a ſal- 


ary 
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| ary adequate to the common neceſſities of 
life; their own competition, and the ur- 
ency of their. wants conſtitute their ſtate 
of dependence; and theſe circumſtances 
cannot change. Every age, and every 
country preſent the ſame ſpectacle; and 
there it no exception, nor mitigation of 
that ſpecies of ſlavery, but in thoſe few 
ſtates, where the form of government leaves 
any political rights in the hands of the 
people, the enjoyment of which has an in- 
flence over its conſideration, and furniſhes 
it ſome means of reſiſtance. 


. Tae daſs of ſociety, Whole riches are 
inncreaſed by length of time, conſiſts of the 
owners of every kind of property; and 
it is by pointing out in a diſtinct manner 
the cauſe of that augmentation that we 
ſhall be enabled to give an exact idea of 
the real fource of the progreſs of luxury. 


5 Tus riches of a country, viewed in a 
general manner, and excluſively of gold 
and ſilver, which we ſhall afterwards men- 
tion, conſiſt in the extent of the produce 

of its lands, and in the barter which is 
: made 
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made of that produce, for the various works 
of art, and the perſonal ſervices of men. 
Thus, riches muſt have neceſſarily in- 
ereaſed, in proportion as the art of culti- 
vation has been brought to perfection: 
and the exterior uſe of theſe riches, muſt 
likewiſe have been diverſified and increaf- 
ed, in proportion as a greater quantity of 
articles of magnificence, or of well finiſh- 
ed, dehcate accommodations, have been given 
in exchange for the ſame quantity of the 
produce of the earth as formerly. 


Tur ſucceſſive invention of the inſtru- 
ments that have ſimplified each mechani- 
cal art, has therefore augmented the wealth 
and good fortune of land proprietors : 
ſome of theſe inſtruments, by leflening 
the charges of cultivation, have increaſed 
the income which the poſſeſſors of theſe 
lands may diſpoſe of, and the other part 
of theſe ingenious diſcoveries has facili- 
tated the labours of induſtry in ſuch a 
manner that the men, who are obliged to 
work for thoſe who diſtribute to them a 
daily ſubſiſtence, may in an equal ſpace 
of time, and for the ſame ſalary, fabricate 

Vol. III. G a greater 
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a greater quantity of works of every kind 
than heretofore. 


Lr us ſuppoſe, that one hundred thou- 
ſand workmen were requiſite in the laſt 
century, to do that which can now be 
done by eighty thouſand ; then the re- 
maining twenty thouſand would be under 
the neceflity of applying themſelves to à 
different occupation in order to procure a 
ſalary: and the new pieces of workman- 
ſhip that would reſult from this, would 
| increaſe the enjoyments and the luxury 
of the wealthy; for we muſt not forget, 
that the wages given to all thoſe work- 
men, whoſe trade does not require great. 
abilities, are aiways proportioned to the 
price of the ſubſiſtence neceffary for each 
| workman : thus the rapidity of execution 
when an art is become common, does not 
turn to the advantage of the workmen ; and 
its only eſult is, an increaſe of the means 
to gratify the taſte and vanity of thoſe 


who have the produce of the carth at 
their diſpoſal. 


; IT 
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IT 1s therefore, by a confuſion of 1deas, 
that the honour of being the parent of 
arts is attributed to luxury : but it * 
rather to the progreſs of ſciences of every 
ſort, that we ought to impute the in- 
creaſe of luxury. There always was a 
certain claſs of ſociety, who poſſeſſed a 
ſuperabundance of riches : but before in- 
duſtry had made any great progreſs, the 
articles of mere convenience required te- 
dious labour, and thoſe who devoted all 
their time to the ſervice of the land pro- 
prietors ; could only accumulate a very cir- 
cumſcribed quantity of the works of art: 
but the means of luxury are increaſed in 
proportion as men have acquired the ſkill 
to perform in a month, that which former- 
ly required a year 8 labour. 


I snaLI now ht out another cauſe 
of the progreſs of luxury, and which 1 
equally connected with the natural cone 


of things. 


AMONGsT the various gifts of nature, which 
the induſtry of man moulds and modifies 
ro their taſte; there is a great quantity 
G 3 = whoſe 


* 
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whoſe duration far exceeds the . ordinary 
term of human life : each generation in- 
herits a part of the works of the preced- 
ing generation; and à large portion of the 
productions of the different arts is ſuc- 
ceſſively accumulated in every country: 

and as that portion is always ſhared among 
the proprietors, the diſproportion between 
their enjoyments, and thoſe of the moſt 
numerous claſſes of citizens, muſt neceſ- 
farily be greater and more taken notice of. 


Tuz man, who becomes poſſeſſor by 
inheritance, of a magnificent houſe, en- 
riched with gildings, glafles, pictures and 
other coſtly furniture, is under no neceſ- 
ſity to procure that ſpecies of luxury : he 
therefore devotes the ſurplus of his income 
to adorn his gardens, to enlarge his parks, 
to multiply his jewels, and his plate: his 
ſon, heir to all this property, aſſigns his 
income to ſome other purpoſe, and ſeeks 
for new objects of oſtentation and ſuperi- 
ority. Thus it is, that real riches have 
been accumulated, and the gifts made by 
one generation increaſe the luxury of that 
which follows. 


Ts 
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| In order to ſtop this progreſs, it would 
have been neceflary, to have enjoined the 


diſtributors of the annual produce of the 
earth, to ſpend their overplus in the choice 


of ſuch ſumptuous articles whoſe duration 
could never exceed the ordinary term of 
life : but ſuch a law would have been 
abſurd, and this method of reſtraining 
the increaſe of luxury, would be ſimilar 
to the conſequences of an inundation, or 
an earthquake. 


Tuxxx is another obſtacle leſs formidable 
indeed, to the exaggerated progreſs of lux- 


ury: namely the inconſtancy of taſte, and 
the empire of faſhion. There would be 
a much greater number of workmen em- 


ployed to multiply the objects of magni- 


ficence, if a great number of thoſe who 


are in the pay of wealthy men, were not 
continually buſied in altering what was 
done the day before. We are accuſtom- 


ed to criticiſe gravely, this ſpirit of le- 
vity; but the true ſtateſman does not ap- 


prove of ſuch inconſiderate ſeverity. He 
is conſcious, that as time continually ac- 
cumulates a multiplicity of the works of 
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induſtry in every branch, if the defire of 
variety did not engage us to renew them, 
affluent perſons would ſoon be led to ſpend 
their incomes in a manner entirely con- 
trary to the good of ſociety : they would 
maintain a greater number of ſervants, whoſe 
morals would be already corrupted - by 
ſloth ; they would leflen the conſumption 
of men, to keep a greater number of 
horſes: a great part of their poſſeſſions 
would be laid out in parks, or barren 
| gardens: they would render the culinary 
art, ſtill more deſtructive, by new refined 
inventions; and every kind of expence, 
the moſt adverſe to population and to the 
{ſtrength of the ſtate, would acquire a 
greater extenſion : whilſt, on the other 
Hind: the moſt reaſonable uſe of riches, 
when employed intirely to ſatisfy the va- 
nity of individuals, is undoubtedly, that 
kind of expence, which finds occupation 
for the greateſt number of men, and main- 
tains the peaceful taſte of arts, and the daily 
employment of ſkilful induſtry. 


I HAVE not as yet examined, if, con- 
formable to the common opinion, the in- 
_ creaſe 
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creaſe of ſpecie, and the importation of 


the treaſures of the new world, are among 


the principle cauſes of the growth of lux- 


ury. I do not believe it; for the accel- 


eration in the finiſhing of works of in- 
duſtry, that has multiplied the articles of 
ſumptuoſity and oftentation, time that has 
augmented their quantity, and the laws 
of property, that have accumulated theſe 


riches in the hands of one fingle claſs of 


ſociety ; all- theſe great ſources of luxury 


would equally have exiſted, whatever might 


have been the quantity of ſpecie : a pa- 
lace would have been repreſented by one 
hundred thouſand livres, inſtead of ten 


times that ſum : but that palace would 
_ nevertheleſs have been conſtrued. We 


can only remark, that the diſcovery of the 


treaſures of America, having rendered gold 


and filver more common in Europe, a 
greater quantity of works compoſed with 


theie precious metals, has been manufac- 


tured: but if productions of that kind 
had been more ſcarce, the quantity of other 


articles of workmanſhip would have been 


increaſed in proportion; becauſe the time, 
the labour and induſtry of all thoſe who 
ET 4 Are 
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are devoid of property, would always have 
been devoted to the vanities, the pride and 
the pleaſures of thoſe on whom they muſt 
depend for their ſalaries. 


LASTLY, I muſt 1 that the multi- 
plication of communications, the building 
of bridges, digging of canals, and render- 
ing rivers navigable, by dint of art, are 
ſo many works that have contributed to 
the increaſe of luxury; becauſe the facility 
of communication has concentered in the ci- 


ties, a greater part of the income of the 
proprietors, 


Ir reſults, however, from theſe various 
reflections, that luxury, in the natural 
courſe of things muſt neceffarily have in- 
creaſed every year; and when hiſtory offers 
any exceptions to this truth, it is almoſt 
always owing to ſome uncommon circum- 
ſtances : thus, the progreſs of luxury may 
have ſometimes been delayed, by thoſe re- 
publican laws which ordained a new dif- 
tribution of lands to take place, ſome- 
times by thoſe tyrannical | vexations that 
obliged Individuals to conceal their cir; 
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cumſtances, or to enjoy them by ſtealth; 
but luxury was more particularly retard- 
ed, by thoſe devaſtations that were the 
conſequences of the invaſions of barbar- 
ous nations, and by thoſe natural calami- 
ties that have ſometimes thrown back the 
inhabitants of a country to the ſame 
ſtate as they were in, at a very diſtant 
period. 


— — — ——_ 


Now, if on the « one hand, luxury makes 
a certain unavoidable progreſs, which even 
the ſcience of adminiſtration cannot ſet 
| bounds to, it has on the other, exceſſes 
which the laws, the prudence of govern- 

ment, morality, and public opinion may 
at leaſt moderate, 


IN fact, whatever may be the quantity 
of the various ſorts of property that are 
accumulated in ſociety, either by time, by 

the perfection of the ſpirit of induſtry, 

or by all thoſe inventions that facilitate 

manual labour ; if the diſproportion of pro- 

perty was leſs conſiderable, the number of in- 

dividuals who might attain to the enjoyment 

of os of mere convenience would be in- 
creaſed; 
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creaſed; and the number of thoſe, who 
are now able to ſpend a great part of 
their income in ſplendid ſuperfluities, would 
diminiſh in proportion. Undoubtedly, the 
greateſt part of theſe inequalities can 
neither be changed nor prevented; the 
common order of inheritance, the fortunes 
acquired in trade, the relations of intereſt _ 
that all men have with each other, the 
continual agitations of a large ſociety, the 
errors of ſome, the good underſtanding 


of others; all theſe circumſtances unavoid- 


ably introduce a great diſparity in the di- 
viſion of property; and the more a country 
is naturally wealthy, the greater and more 
glaring that diſparity may be. Government 
could not habitually interfere, in the midſt 
of this immenſe circulation, without run- 
ning the riſk of producing greater evils 
than thoſe it might want to correct : but 
at leaſt, it ought not to augment that diſ- 
proportion by an inconſiderate form of 
| adminiſtration : now, nothing is more con- 
trary to an equality in the diviſion of pro- 
perty, than levying of money on the to- 
tality of a kingdom, for the advantage of 
a ſmall number of perſons already in a fa- 
| vourable 
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vourable ſituation : and yet, that is pre- 
ciſely, what is done by a bad government, 
when a part of the taxes is conſumed 
either by extravagant donations, or by 
conſiderable emoluments attached to ſine- 
cure places, or by the too great fortunes 
that financiers are allowed to make. We 
may alfo obſerve on this occaſion, that the 
public is more particularly ſhocked at that 
luxury which is introduced by the prodi- 
galities, or negligence of adminiſtration; 
it bears with patience, the advantages and 
ſuperiority given by right of property; 
but thoſe fortunes that are compoi-d of 
the taxes paid by cach citizen, become a 
continual ſource of complaints, and envy. 


THe want of order, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the finances, and the diffidence 
that reſults from it, are alſo indirect cauſes 
of the increaſe of diſproportions in the di- 
viſion of property: for in extraordinary exi- 
gencies, diſcredit obliges government to 
borrow at a very high rate of intereſt; and by 
that manoeuvre, the revenues of the ſo- 
vereign Which conſiſt of the contributi- 
ons of all the inhabitants of the kingdom, 
are 
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are diſtributed to the profit of the circum- 
ſcribed claſs of annuitants, who are almoſt 
every one inhabitants of great cities. 


Trvs, public adminiſtration is moreover 
to be blamed for the increaſe of the in- 
equality of fortunes, and the progreſſes of 
luxury, when it deviates from the princi— 
ples of order and juſtice, that ought to ſerve 
as the rule of its conduct. | 


Bur, if on the contrary, and in conſe- 
' quence of an equitable ſyſtem of economy, 
the heads of government can compaſs the 
diminution of taxes, by reducing the rate 
of intereſt, and reſtraining the grants of 
favours and prodigalities, then they reſtore 
to the general maſs, all that they drew 
from it, by the invaſion of private indi- 
viduals; and leſſening by that method, the 


1 inequality of fortunes, they oppole to the 


utmoſt of their power, and by juſt means, 
the NOOR of the progreis of luxury. 


| Tus exterior effect of ent will be 
rendered leſs ſenſible, when they ſhall pay 
a ſerious attention to better the circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances of that numerous claſs of men, 
whom ſocial laws and the influence of 
property circumſcribe ſo much in their en- 
joyments. The wiſh of that good King 
Henry IV. unfortunately, it is impoſſible 
to execute; but as I have already had occa- 
ſion to mention; the nature of the taxes, 
the principles of aſſeſſment, the method 
of collection, the eſtabliſhment of public 
works, that may keep up the price of day 
labour, the diſtribution of aſſiſtance in times 
of calamity, a careful inſpection of the 
dealers in corn, that they may not abuſe 
the liberty they enjoy, the ſucceſſive an- 
nihilation of perſonal ſervices on the high- 
ways; in ſhort, all the cares, that might 
be expected from the eſtabliſhment of a 
provincial adminiſtration, in each province, 
and numberleſs other arrangements that 
iflue from the power of the ſovereign ; 
are ſo many means offered to government 
to leſſen a little, the immenſe diſtance that 
exiſts between the fate of one claſs of ſo- 
ciety, and that of all the reſt. 4 


LASTLY, there is yet another method 
to be taken to moderate the effects of 
ee lux- 
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luxury : namely, to excite the ſpirit of 
beneficence in the nation; for all the ex- 
pences that proceed from this precious ſen- 
timent, enjoy the double advantage, to mi- 
tigate the hardſhips of the poor, and to 
bear only on that part of the incomes of 
the rich, which they expend in articles of 
magnificence. 


Tuvs, a citizen, whoſe generoſity 18 well 
directed, retrieves in proportion to his cirs 
cumſtances, the errors of an inconſiderate 
gvernment: the latter, by overburdening 
the people with taxes, takes away a part 
of its competency, to augment the conve- 
niences of thoſe who are already favour- 
ed by fortune, whilſt a beneficent wealthy 
man, on the contrary, leflens the 1 inequa- 
lity of the primary diviſions of property; 
by allotting a part of his ſurplus to the re- 
lief of the moſt needy claſs of ſociety. 
But, it will perhaps be aſked, what in- 
fluence the ſovereign can have over this 
ſpirit of beneficence? That which will 
conſtantly ſpring from his approbation, the 
encouragement he ſhall give, and the af- 
cendancy of ſo great an example. A 
landed 
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landed proprietor who is both rich and 
virtuous makes his tenants happy : he 
ſpends a part of his income to encourage 
_ uſeful labour, and he looks on it as a 
duty to reſide ſome part of the year, on 
his eſtate, in order to diſcover the wretch- 
ed and to aſſiſt them. 


Now, when this eſtimable man comes 
to court, let him be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe who behave very differently. Let 
the miniſters, in the name of the ſovereion, 
| beſtow ſome token of regard On thols 
citizens, who ! in a claſs more diſtant from 
the throne, acquire a be 4 to the public 
eſteem 2: in ſhort, let the ſtates of the pro- 
vinces, and the EE adminiſtrations 
excited by government, jccond this ſalutary 


motion ; and 4 pu ub! ipirit w71ll change. : 


What is fought for, by glaring expences, 
but that e e 1 1 18 attached to 


the idea of riches? but a word, a look 


of a ſovereign, elevates the imacination, in 


a monarchy, more than any other honours. 


Laſtly, moral qualities may alſo become 


the object of emulation, as well as the 
many illuſions, that are o earneſtly pur- 
& ſucd ; 
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ſued; and that revolution would eaſily take 


place, if thoſe qualities could be of any 
uſe, even in the career of ambition. 


Dun ix the courſe of my adminiſtra- 
tion, I clearly perceived, that the various 
beneficent arrangements, which the King 


engaged in, were the occaſion of ſeveral 
generous actions dotie by private individu- 


als; no natton in the world is more ſuſ- 


ceptible of imitation than the French, and 


this conſideration renders the virtues of 


their ſoverreign ſo much the more Pre- 


cious. 


LAST Lx, in France, the monarch may 


likewiſe ſet bounds to luxury, by oblig- 


ing all thoſe who exerciſe important func- 


tions, whether civil, religious, or military, | 
to reſide in their reſpective Provinces. It - 


15 1n thoſe ſituations, where a man is re- 


ſtrained by the duties of his office, it is in 


towns of a moderate extent that the re- 
gularity of his conduct is moſt obſerved : 
a great theatre encourages the diſplay of 
abilities; but a ſmall one is more favour- 
able to the moral virtues. Scarcely any 


where 
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Where ak but in the metropolis, do we ſee 
that ſpecies of luxury, which originates 
in an entire relaxation of principles, the 
mode of abridged education that is receiv- 
ed there, the independence which young 
noblemen acquire at too early a period of 
their lives, by, being married before they 
are able to guide themſelves; the little time 
they devote to the knowledge of their own 


affairs; in ſhort, the hope they entertain 


of retrieving their fortune, by the favours 
of the ſovereign, or by having a ſhare in 
financial contracts: all theſe cauſes of negli- 
gence and diſorder, very often increaſe 


the expences of individuals, in proporti- 


on to the ſums of money they are able to 


borrow; and thus it is, that depravity of 


morals, and iorntidulne of conduct, in- 
troduces a ſort of luxury that may be con- 
ſidered as foreign to the natural diſparity 
of riches. 


Turn daily increaſe of the above diſor- 
der might be remedied, by accelerating 
the effects of civil proceſſes againſt thoſe 


debtors who are not exact to their engage-_ 


ments; the too eaſy -grants of writs of 
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ſuperſedeas, is more eſpecially contrary 
to the moral end that ought to be had 
in view ; becauſe they are the means of 
lefiening the dangers attached to irregular- 
ity: but if thele grants were to be con- 
ſtantly refuſed, without exception, it would 
alſo be neceſſary to ſet about leſſening the 
enormous expences, that are incurred by a 


Judiciary {ſettling of debts, 


Tus laws that in ſome countries, and 
in certain provinces of France governed 
by the common law, give all the pater- 
nal eſtate to the eldeſt fon, and thoſe that 
carry entails too far, are favourable to lux- 
ury, becauſe they maintain an inequality 
of riches. 


: Tur aſſeſſment of a great part of the 
taxes on articles of oſtentation and ſuper- 
fluity, is a very prudent arrangement, be- 
cauſe it is a proper means to leſſen the ef— 
fects of the ſuperiority of fortunes. 


Tuosg writers are in the wrong, who 
have ailerted that this policy is unknown 
in France. I mall not take upon to me de- 
| cide 
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eide, whether the taxes on luxury owe their 
origin to the conſiderate views of admi- 
niſtration; but it cannot be denied, that 
this ſpectes of reſource has been long em- 


ployed : ſervants are taxed by the poll 


tax: carriages and ſaddle horſes, by the 


duties impoſed on the articles of their con- 


ſumption ; the tables of the rich, by the 


1mpoſts levied on each article of delica- 
cy; gold and ſilver furniture, by ſtamp- 


duties; various ſuperfluities ſuch as play- 
ing cards, tobacco, ſnuff, ſtarch, gun- 
powder, and ſundry fimilar articles 
bear heavy taxes; ſugar and coffee are raiſ- 


ed in price by the ſame means. In ſhort, 


whilſt fiſcal knowledge was employed in 
each poſſible method of increaſing the pub- 


lic revenue, the expences of monied men 


were not overlooked : but that ſome bounds 


muſt be ſet to the taxes on articles of 


luxury, is generally agreed on for their 
own intereſt by the Farmers-General, that 
the activity of the ſmugglers may be bal- 
anced by the precautions taken againit them. 
Even, though that conſideration .did not 


exiſt, there woul be ſome meaſure to be 


obſerved 1 in the aſſeſſment of the taxes im- 
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poſed on articles of luxury; it would be 
want of policy, if too fenſible a reſtraint 
was laid on the uſe of riches, and more 
eſpecially in thoſe countries, where great 
part of the fortunes of individuals become 
moveable, owing to the increaſe of the 
public debts; which circumftance facih- 
tates, to a great number of individuals, the 
means of emigration, and of leaving thoſe 
countries where the revenue laws prove 
too ſevere. So that it is ſolely by tem- 

perate, prudent, and above all, practicable 
means, that I propoſe to government to 
modify the effects of luxury. Undoubt 
edly, one may go greater lengths in re- 
publics; and it is right ſo to do, in thoſe 
little political communities, where any ex- 
traordinary ſuperiority gives offence, where 
the ſimplicity of morals ſtrengthens the 
; ſocial order, where the magiſtrates being 
in general, nearly on the ſame footing as 
the other citizens, would ſcarcely be able 
to command the reſpe& due to them; 
if they were obſcured by the oftentatious 
luxury of their equals. In general, ſtates 
whote ſtrength and extent are narrowly 


 - eircumſcribed, ought rather to attend to 


the 
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the propereſt means of maintaining inter- 
nal peace, confidence and ſubordination, 
than to any of thoſe political ideas, that 
tend principally to the increaſe of 
riches. 


Bur reforms, reſtrictions, and ſumptu- 
ary laws are not applicable to great mo- 
narchies: theſe ſocial auſterities could not 
be maintained without ſetting up an in- 
quiſition infinitely more dangerous than the 
evil practices they would be calculated to 
remedy. And more eſpecially, in a country 
like France, where public credit is fo ne- 
ceflary, and the ſpirit of locking up money 
out of circulation, ſo prejudicial ; where 
they are necefiarily obliged to maintain 
and increaſe the quantity of riches, in or- 
der to have a reſpectable internal force; 
where, in ſhort, the general luxury of Eu- 
rope introduces ſuch great advantages, by 
means of commerce; it v ould be a very 
wrong. policy to adopt ſumptuary laws. 
In great ſtates, men ought necetiarily te 
be rather left to the natural courſe of 
things : unhappily, perfection 1 is a chimeri- 
cal idea, neither thoſe who govern, nor 


H 3 OO thoſe 
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| thoſe who are governed, could ever reach it; 
and beſides, it is rational to attend only, 
to thoſe inconveniences whereof luxury is 
the real parent; and an adminiſtrator of 
the finances, ought not to be guided in 
his opinions by the exaggerated declama- 
tions, which are ſometimes made on that 
ſubjeck; they hold out luxury as the parent 
of poverty, but that is nat a juſt idea ; 
for poverty is the conſequence of the un- 
equal dſtribution ot property, and of the 
inſufficiency of the reſources, which men 
without any property may. aſpire to; but 
luxury is likewiſe the conſequence of that 
diſparity of fortune: ſo that luxury and 
poverty are often found together, not as 
the reſpective conſequences of each other, 
but as the common reſult of the inequal- 
ity of the diſtribution of property. If po- 
litical rigour was to be extended too far, 
we might in vain be continually anxious 
about a number of reſults inſeparable from 
the conſtant agitation of ſociety, and we 
ſhould perhaps be brought to regret the 
invention of the plough, which by acce- 
lerating rural induſtry, yields a greater 
ſhare of the produce of the earth to the 

80 land- 
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land-proprietors. But arts, ſciences, and 
the Belles Lettres, thoſe attendants on proſ- 
perity, have indemnified mankind for the 
invaſions of ſimplicity of manners, by the in- 
creaſe of riches : thoſe various flights of 
genius, have made men acquainted with 
their ſtrength, have enlarged the opinion 
they themſelves had conceived of it; and 
when a paſhon for war, and deſpotiſm, 
which marches in its train, inſenfibly 
tend to enſlave their perſons, it is by their 
knowledge, that they defend themſelves, 


at leaft, from the ſlavery of the mind. 


 LasTLy, and this reflection 1s made for 
thoſe who have too much ſenſibility; the 
contraſt between the luxury of ſome, and the 
too narrow circumſtances of others, is not 
the meaſure of happineſs ! Alas, who could 
believe it! Thoſe whom the laws of pro- 
perty, 1n every age, have reduced to the 
mere neceſſaries of life, are the very per- 
ſons, who behold the oſtentatious diſplay 
of riches with the cooleſt indifference : 
grandeur-1s ſo remote from their habitual 
ideas, that they accuſtom themſelves to 
look upon it, as the attribute of a few 
| H 4 | beings 
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beings of a ſpecies different from theirs ; 


and as they return ſlowly home to their 


cottages, under the preſſure of a burden 


they can ſcarcely bear, they ſee thoſe fiery 


courſers, who rapidly whirl the magnifi- 


cent chariots of the rich and the noble, 
cloſe by them, and view them with the 
ſame indifference, as they contemplate thoſe 
wandering ſtars over their heads, whoſe 
twinkling motion they juſt diſcern. . It is 


rather thoſe who are eaſy in their circum- 
ſtances; it is rather thoſe who enjoy the 
conveniences of life, that are envious of 


the luxury of others; it is in thoſe ſitu- 


ations that vanity 18 awakened, and that 
this paſſion becomes the ſource of envy ; 


to be free from it, we muſt carefully a- 


void quitting the ſituation in which we 


have been placed by fortune; we muſt keep 
at a diſtance from an object, which we are 


ſo weak as not to be able to bear. Alas! 
how unreaſonable are thoſe, who give 
way to this kind of torment ! Let them 


learn, that the ſplendour with which they 


are ſhocked, is not happineſs; and let 


them be convinced by viewing the di{turb- 
ed imaginations of thoſe who diſplay ſo 
much 
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much wealth; ſoon habituated to theſe 
vain enjoyments, they are continually with- 
ing for others, which would very ſoon e- 
qually diſguſt them; and whilſt their fate 
is envied, they fall a prey to the weari- 
neſs that attends effeminacy and idleneſs. 
Undoubtedly, it is neceflary that every 
man ſhould have a ſmall ſhare of ambi- 
tion, becauſe it is neceſſary he ſhould en- 
tertain ſome ſmall ſhare of hope : but a 
continual covetouſneſs, and thoſe chimeri- 
cal notions often entertained, of the plea- 
ſures of vanities we cannot attain, are the 
moſt unfortunate of all follies. I do not 
know, whether it be the effect of en- 
lightened reflection, or whether it be be- 
cauſe .every thing in the univerſe tends 
continually to give us an idea of a ſimple 
equality; but I am apt to believe; that 
in the deſtiny of men, there is leſs inequality 
than is commonly thought; ſovereigns, 
therefore, ought not to be diſcouraged by 
being led to think that it is above their 
power to alter that ſyſtem of diipropors 
tion: it is not the order of nature, nor 
that of the ſocial compact, that they are 
to overthrow ; all that can be expected 
| ps FE wn trom 
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from them is to modify thoſe inſtitutions 


which are contrary to the public welfare; 
to temper exceſſes, and put a ſtop to a- 
buſive practices: to promote general pro- 


ſperity to the utmoſt of their power, and 


to do for the happineſs of thoſe they govern, 


that which any private man would do for 


his own: they ought, therefore, neither to 


be indifferent to luxury, and its exceſſes, 
nor deſirous to deſtroy it entirely; and 
perhaps in all branches of adminiſtration, 


the good that may be actually done, and 
that which is to be kept in view, depend 


continually on an exact proportion in our 


plans, and a perfect knowledge of the 


boundaries afſigned to all true maxims. 


| CHAP, 
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g HAP. Al. 


ON THE FOR TUNES OF FIN 7 ANCIERS. 


"HIS ſubje& naturally occurs after the 
foregoing conſiderations on luxury; 

and though I have already pointed out 
in the courſe of this work, a ſmall num- 
ber of primary ideas on the queſtion I am 
going to treat, I think it neceſſary to col- 
lect them together in this place, and to 
annex to them ſome new reflections. 


Ix France we give the title of financiers | 
to all the various officers who are intruſt- 
ed with the collection of the public revenue, 
eitheras Regeivers, Farmers, oradmyniſtrators; 
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under the ſame denomination are alſo com- 
priſed the treaſurers who pay the expences 


of the ſtate, the court bankers who tran- 
ſact money buſineſs for the department of 


foreign. affairs, and the different perſons, 
who are allowed a certain commiſſion to 


make advances of money, reimburſable at 
the more or leſs diſtant periods of the 


payment of the taxes into the royal ex- 


chequer. 


IT has been obſerved, that during the 


courſe of my miniſtry, I was conſtantly 
employed in limiting both the number and 
the profits of theſe various agents; - and 


notwithſtanding | all the complaints that 


were made, I muſt own, I thould have 


made ſtill greater reforms, if it had been 


in my power; but it was impoffibbe in 
the midſt of war, to attain to perfection 
in every branch; becauſe the exraordinary 
exigences, conſuming all the reſources of 
public credit, they could not be employ- 


ed to reimburſe to the financial companies 


the greateſt part of the capital ſums ow- 


ing to them; and yet, this is the only 
ſtep to be taken, in order to be entirely 
5 . FIAT Th 
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at liberty to make choice of the arrange- 
ments moſt favourable to the public. Un- 
doubtedly,there are veryfew obſtacles of this 
kind but what may be ſet aſide by au- 
thority : but that authority ought never to 
be employed to commit injuſtice, and it 
would be forming a wrong idea of what 
is moſt conducive to the good of the ſtate, 
to imagine that the having a falutary 
regulation in view, is a ſufficient juſtifi- 
cation for employing any means to attain 
it : the firſt advantage of ſociety, 1s the 
reſpe& paid to property; abuſive practices 
and uſeleſs emoluments are certainly an 
uſurpation of that right, and ought to be 
repelled; but it muſt be done in a lawful 
manner; and it is better to make a flow- 
er progreſs towards perfection, than to 
ſhake the principles of good faith, on 
which the ſecurity of the nation is 


5 founded. 


BESIDES, it was ſafficie: nt to have every 
thing! in readineſs, to complete on the con- 
cluſion of peace, that which might be 
ſtill wanting to the work I had very 
much forwarded. I could not therefore 

& 5 avoid 
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avoid being very much affected on ſeeing 
the former financial ſyſtem revived ; and 
1 ſhall here aſſign my reaſons for think- 
ing that ſyſtem both impolitic and perni- 

cious. 


Ar one time, it is under the pretence 
of rendering the accounting part more eaſy 
that the number of agents deſtined to re- 
ceive. the revenue, or pay the expences, 
is increaſed; and at another, it 1s entirely, 

in the view of obtaining freſh means of 
credit, through their mediation. The firſt 
of theſe motives, is frivolous in the high: 
eſt degree : the keeping of accounts may 
be rendered as clear by ſeparating the 
various articles, as by increafing the num 
ber of accountants. The ſecond pretence 
18 advanced with more confidence; and all 
thoſe who have in view to multiply and 
enrich the financiers, do not fail to hold 
them out as being intermediary. perſons 
indiſpenſably neceflary to public credit; 
as if that credit had not its own peculiar 
ſtrength, and as if it wanted the aid of a 
number of agents, who themſelves poſſeſs 
the confidence of the public, only in con- 


der- 
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ſideration of their places and their known 
connections with government. On my en- 
tering into adminiſtration, I found all theſe 
ideas eſtabliſhed; and I flatter myſelf, I 
demonſtrated, by an entirely different con- 
duct, how deceitful ſuch a doctrine was. 


I made numberleſs reforms in the financi- 
al places; and yet public credit in what- 


ever manner it was had recourſe to, ſuc- 
ceflively increaſed; a certain proof that 
this credit may be entirely ſupported upon 
its own natural baſis, which is the good 
ſituation of affairs, the knowledge that 1s 
communicated of it to the nation, and the 
ſteady conduct of a circumſpect admini— 


{tration : it is a fortunate circumſtance to 


have a precedent to cite in ſupport of 
good principles; for it is by decrying them 
as abſtruſe and ſpeculative, and by oppol- 


ing to them, with diſdain, principles de- 


duced from ſimple routrne, that the ene- 


mies of uſeful truths have very often had 
great advantages over them. 


Ir has ſometimes been faid of a miniſter; 


bankers and financiers love him; he will 
find great reſources among them: what 
an 
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an illuſion ! Will it be eaſily believed, that 
their confidence is determined by an incli- 
nation, a predilection, or—I know not 
what : no, and it is much better to find, 
in the money lenders, a ſentiment of eſ- 
teem, even ſometimes mixed with ſome 
perſonal diſcontents. 


I AM well aware, that the leſs fortune 
financiers are poflefled of, the leſs money 


they will have to advance; but if the pro- 


fits they make on the public money are 
to be the ſource of that fortune, is the ex- 


tenſion of ſuch means to be wiſhed for ? No, 


undoubtly ; and when I ſee government 
enrich and increaſe the number of fin- 
anciers, with a view of making uſe of 


their money, it recals to mind, that Bag- 
dad merchant, who having clothed his 
| ſlaves with turbans ſpangled with gold, 


and magnificent robes, was ſo ſtruck with 
reſpect for them, that through an invol- 


untary motion he proſtrated himſelf before 


them, and implored their protection. 


Wir often leads the adminiſtrator of 


the finances into an error is this, no com- 


pany, 
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company, nor any private individuals ever 
offer themſelves, as receivers, farmers, or 
collectors, without artfully propoſing to 
advance a certain ſum of money, or offer- 
ing to borrow ſome millions in the name 
of government. But in that caſe, admini- 
ſtration, if we ſuppoſe it to be diveſted 
of the ſpirit of favour, or of protection, 
ought to examine whether this pretended _ 
aſſiſtance, is not to ſupply the place of 
money to be lent to government under an- 
other name by theſe contractors, 


Tris reflection is never made by the 
miniſters of finance; and yet, both rea- 
ſoning and experience proved to me 1n the 
cleareſt manner, that moſt propoſals of that 
ſort were mere baits ; but when one is not 
on one's guard, 1t 1s excuſable to be deceiy- 
ed, for though the above obſervation is 
very ſimple, when made, it does not na- 
turally occur. Beſides, a prudent govern- 
ment ought at all times to conne& the 
credit that it intends to make uſe of, 
with the public intereſt in general, and 
not with the ſignature of thoſe whom it 
has choſen to be intermediary. 


Vol. III. | 1 An- 
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ADMINISTRATION even gives occaſion 
to think, that it no longer depends ſo 
much on the confidence of the public, 
when it is ſeen to rely leſs on that valu- 
able acquifition, than upon the credit of 
the agents that it employs. Theſe, never- 
theleſs, cannot enjoy a conſiderable credit, 
unleſs it be by illuſion: for if govern- 
ment was not exact in its engagements 
with them, they could not be punQual 
with others; and yet the court-bankers, 
the treaſurers, farmers, and receivers-gen- 
eral endeavour to ſet off their loans, as the 
conſequence of their own private credit ; 
whilſt all their means are only ſo many 
various modifications of the public credit; 
it is by conſtantly preſenting this juſt idea 
to the financiers, that they will be de- 
terred from dictating their own. terms, and 
requiring unreaſonable ſacrifices. Public 
eredit is one of the moſt noble attri- 
butes of government, when that confidence 
is due to its conduct and good faith; but 
it is a de egradation of this noble idea when 
the ſtrength of au empire is left to de- 
pend on a few individual grown wealthy 
through its care iclinets, 
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Tuvus it is, that what is truly great, is 
rendered trifling, and what is ſimple be- 
comes complicated ; thus it 1s, that ſyſtems 
of a day are ſubſtituted to thoſe princi- 
ples, that are adapted to all times and 


- circumſtances; 


Axp yet, ſo ſevere has ſometimes been 
the yoke impoſed by the agents of the 
loans made by government, that they have 


occaſionally been known to refuſe their 
aſſiſtance all on a ſudden, in the very 


midſt of a rapid circulation of ſpecie, the 


_ courſe of which they directed; and ſome- 


times they have even 1mperiouſly dictated 
laws, and demanded the removal of a mini- 
ſter, as one condition for the continu- 
ation of their ſervices. Undoubtedly, they 
pretended to be ſupported by the public 


opinion; but how often, have they not 
wrongfully interpreted that opinion, by 


being concerned in ſome Intrigue againſt 


the miniſter. The court bankers are, to 
an inattcntive and improvident miniiter, 
what the Pretorian bands were to the Ro- 


man Emperors, who effeminately ſhut 
themſelves up in their palaces : they ſerv— 
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ed them for a time, and afterwards deprived 
them of the throne. 


Wir a ſubverſion of all order, to 
allow private individuals to become 
poſſeſſed of ſo great an authority? I 
would alſo warn miniſters againſt thoſe 
calculations, which ſeem to prove that 
ſavings reſult from the multiplication . 
fiſcal agents: theſe are legerdemain tricks, 
and the ſecret of them is not divulged. 
I own, it is not always ealy to follow 
financial arithmetic in all its windings; ; 
and as numbers, I don't know how, ap- 
pear to be a kind of magical figures to 
thoſe who are not early familiarifed with 
them, I would adviſe the adminiſtrators 
of the finances, to depend moſtly on ſound 
reaſoning; then, when attempts ſhould be 
made to prove, for inſtance, that twenty 
Receivers will coſt leſs than ten, they 
will be able to ſay, to theſe protectors of 
financiers 3 ſince you have the talent to 
make ſavings by increaſing the number of 
agents, what might you not do, if you | 
were to apply that talent to leflen the ex- 

pences 
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pences of a ſmaller number? They would 


certainly be at a loſs to anſwer this ob- 
ſervation; and thus it is, that good ſenſe 


very often ſupplies the want of ſcience. 


HowEVER, the general principles of mo- 
rality and adminiſtration would be much 
more inſtructive, if they were applied to 
the object of this diſquiſition. In 
the firſt inſtance, it is ſurely a poli- 


tical evil to attach a great number of 


citizens to a profeſſion devoid of any pub- 
lic good, and ſingular in this above all 
others; namely, that it is almoſt the only 


one, in which the progreſs of fortune is 
independent of the public opinion; in fact, 
if we examine every claſs of citizens, from 
the military, and magiſtracy, down to the 


loweſt tradeſman and ſimple journeyman, 
we ſhall find that this opinion encourages 


talents, becomes the ſaurce of the reward 


beſtowed on them ; and from that moment, 
to the great advantage of ſocial order, a 
connection is formed between the deſire 
of fame and perſonal intereſt, which guides 


all its meaſures; but the merit that pro- 
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ceeds from the exerciſe of the functions 
of fiſcal agents, is never remarked, and 
the honour that reſults from their abilities, 
is, as it were, a glory confined to the 
| brotherhood, and ſcarcely ever ſhines out 
of the aſſembly of the copartners. I do 
not mean to ſay, that honeſty is not in- 
finitely neceſſary, and precious, in thoſe 
who devote themſelves to ſuch an occupa- 
tion : I mean only to ſhew, that this 
| honeſty 1 is not, as in other profeſſions, held 
out to notice by public opinion; ; io that 
the calculations of ſelf intereſt are not its 


daily ſopport, 


WII may alſo look on the aſcendancy 
of financiers over the tranſaction of public 
affairs, in proportion as they grow more 
wealthy, or multiplied, as a moral incon- 
venience. They cannot love that which 
tends to ſimplify the organization of the 
taxes, becauſe it is e the multipli- 
city of its ſprings, that their ſcience ap- 
pears great; they cannot even be diſ- 
poled to ſecond the chief of the finances 
in any vaſt, or general plan; it is caſy 
for them to CONCEIVE, that the more a mi- 

niſter 
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niſtes conſiders his adminiſtration in a 


partial light, the greater power they ſhall 


acquire; becauſe it is the urgency, or un- 


foreſeen exigences of the ſtate that render 


their aſſiſtance neceſſary. It happens alſo, 
that when adminiſtration 1s forced by its 
unſkilfulneſs and 1mprovidence to have re- 
courſe to theſe means, it is obliged to 
over-rate the ſervices of the flanciers, in 
order to perſuade the public, that it 1s 
only for very great advantages that it ſa- 
crifices the principles to which the nation 
feems attached: thus as uſeleſs, or dan— 


gerous plants are never obſerved to grow 


with ſo much vigour as in unwholefome 


climates, or during intemperate ſeaſons, 


ſo, the power of theſe finance agents 18 
increaſed and fortified only, in the midſt 


of the horrors of war, and of the confuſi- 


ons of the ſtate. 


LasTLY, being a friend to mildneſs in 
the exerciſe of authority, which is always 
a ſufficient mode, when goverument is prud- 
ent, I muſt reproach the finance departments 
with too great an inclination to adopt ideas 
of deſpotiſm and ſeverity; becauſe the de- 
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fire of collecting the taxes without any 
obſtacle, ſometimes finds an advantage in 
the fear and terror with which it alarms 
the contributaries. 


HERE however, I feel it incumbent on 
me to declare, that perſonality is very far 
from my thoughts, in theſe general reflec- 
tions: I will even add, that at preſent, 
the good qualities of the principal finance 
officers, moderate the inconveniences at- 
tached to the recent veneration I have 
ſeen them treated with : and I even know 
ſome among them, who are ſo diſtinguiſh- 

ed both by their fentiments and their cha- 
racters, that they would perhaps ſubſcribe 
to all I have faid. In all profeſſions, each 
individual is ſeparately, what a good na- 
tural diſpoſition, or education Weh made 
him: but in matters of adminiſtration, we 
muſt always look forward to the collective 
ſentiments by which all bodies arc guided ; 
and theſe ſentiments are not a mixture of 
the diverſe qualities of all the individuals, 
that compoſe thoſe bodies; but the reſult of 
the common intereſt that unites them. Thus 
whatever might be the merit of the principal 


fi n- 
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financiers, the increaſe of their number, and 
of their ſtability would not be the leſs con- 
trary to the ſpirit of adminiſtration, which 
muſt continually look for ſimplicity in its 
means, extenſion in its plans, oeconomy in 
its expences, independence in its reſources, 
and above all the happineſs and advantage 
of the people. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


&EFLECTIONS ON THE SOLICITATIONS OS 
THE GREAT. 


TAs moment, perhaps, in which a mi- 
-* niſter of the finances finds it moſt 
requiſite to ſummon all his fortitude is, 
when it is proper he ſhould reſiſt the ſo- 
licitations of Perſons, who hold the firſt 
rank in the ſtate, either by their birth, or 
their places. They very ſoon become ac- 
quainted with the character of the chief 
of the finances: they quickly diſcover, 
whether he intends to depend entirely on his 
conduct for protection, or whether he en- 
deavours to ſupport himſelf by the favour 


and 
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and influence of the great; they are not 
long before they find out, whether he in- 
tends to be governed by perſons, or prin- 
ciples : and in proportion as he ſhews him- 
ſelf forward, or circumſpe&, complaiſant 
or ſevere ; in proportion as he is vain in his 
deportment, or generous 1n his ſentiments; 
in ſhort, in proportion as he is intimidat- 
ed, or unmoved by airs of greatneſs, the 
courtiers approach, love, and deſpiſe him; 
or keep at a diſtance, hate, and eſteem him: 
a miniſter has to make his choice of theſe 
two parts, and if his ſoul is elevated, and 
he fets a value on the diſcharge of his du- 
ties, he will not be "ng in ſuſpenſe on what 
to determine, 


An ! how earneſtly T with in this place 
to make ſome exceptions! How rejoiced 
I ſhould be, to be allowed to name you, 
who do honour to the court by your vir- 
tues ! You, whoſe ſouls congenial to your 
high. births, render you the protectors and 
friends of thoſe you eſteem, and who ge- 
nerouſly inflamed with the love of pub- 
lic good, connect yourſelves with thoſe 
who labour for it! Know yourſelves, 

at 


———— . — 
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at leaſt, by theſe features, and the vener- 
ation which alone has dictated theſe few 
lines, 


Ar 1s not ſufficient for a miniſter of 
the finances to prefer his duties to the 


calculations of his own intereſt: he muſt 
likewiſe do honour to his principles by mak- 


ing an open avowal of them; as a public man 
he muſt renounce all conneCtio! n with him- 
ſelf, conſidered as a private individual; 


for that connection almoſt always debaſes 


the miniſter, without ſerving the man, 


There is more eſpecially, a ſort of lying 


weakneſs, the examples of which are too 


numerous; it conſiſts of promiſing power- 
ful ſollicitors, to back their requeſts to 
the e king, vet being determined not to do it, 


and by this diſſimulation endeavouring to 


attribute the refufal ſolely to the will of 
the ſovercign. 


Tar miniſter wants, by theſe means, 


to ſhelter himſelf from reproaches, that 


he has not the courage to bear; but he 
ſcarcely ever reaches the end he propoſed, 
even by that policy. It 1s rather by in- 

ſpiring 
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ſpiring perfect eſteem for himſelf, that he 
muſt be indemnificd for the 1ll-humour 
which is excited on every occaſion, where 
he is forced to oppoſe private intercit. 


 AnD as thoſe who meet with denials, 
are more ealily hearkened to, when they 
may direct their complaints againſt the 
general character of the miniſter, they 
never fail to lay hold of whatever either 
formalities, or circumſtances preſent, that 
may intereſt thoſe who would otherwiſe 
be indifferent ſpectators; and nothing is 
better calculated to alienate an honeſt 
mind, than the appearance of deceit and 


hypocriſy. 


LasrLy, ſince I have undertaken a 
laborious taſk, ſufficient in itſelf to rouſe 
my courage, and to hinder me from {a- 
crificing uſeful and rational truths to per- 
ſonal conſiderations, I muſt aflert, that it 
is requiſite, the conſciouſneſs of his duties 
ſhould enable the miniſter to withſtand, 
af neceflary, even the influence of princes 
of the royal blood: his eyes muſt not 
de dazzled by their ſplendour, and when 


Vl 
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in the preſence of theſe princes, he muſt 


dare to defend with a reſpectful firmneſs, 


whatever he thinks juſt and reaſonable. 


I p1xp, in the memorials that I compoſed, 
to give the king an account of his affairs, 
two paragraphs which appear to me, to 
contain part of my ſentiments on that 
ſubject; and notwithſtanding the negli- 


gence that is inſeparable from works fo 
: multiplied, and rapidly compoſed 1n the 
hurry of affairs, I think it proper, on this 
occaſion, to tranſcribe literally, what was 


adreſſed to the king himſelf. 
| [ FIND the following paſſages contained 
in a memorial on ſome orderly, and oecono- 


mical arrangements. 


«1 HAVE cauſed to be remitted to 


“ the royal exchequer, an infinite quan- 
« tity of ſums in arrear, and almoſt for- 


56: Fotten.. In ſhort each individual under 
« me, is now animated by the fame ſpi- 
« rit, ſo that a competition ſubſiſts between 
„ them, to diſcover ſomething torgotten, 


6& or wrong, in order to make me ac- 


" "BY quaint- 5 
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quainted with it, and to remedy it. 
Moreover, in the department of the fin- 
ances, there is no longer any partiality 
or any favours granted; theſe are the 
means by which a miniſter of the fin- 
ances may continually make himſelf 
friends, at the expence of your Ma- 


jeity's intereſts. The great, and even, 


if I may be allowed to ſay it, the 
Princes of your blood, no longer en- 
tertain the hopes to obtain by their aſ- 
cendancy, and by the ſplendour of their 


rank and birth, thoſe favours to which 


your Majeſty's miniſters formerly too 


much ſmoothed the way; and, I cannot 
cc 


too ſtrongly repreſent to your Majeſty, 
on this occaſion, that this is the quar- 
ter from which the reports of your 
miniſters, and comptrollers of the fin- 
ances, ought always to be moſt ſuf— 


pected by your Majeſty, and to require 


your particular inſpection. 


« A PRIVATE individual muſt be very 


deeply penetrated with the conſciouſneſs 
of his duty to be enabled to reſiſt the 
recommendations, and even the folict- 

| „stations 
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« tations of a prince of the blood. He is 
entirely overcome by ſuch applications, 
<« and as your Majeſty cannot keep an ac- 
% count of all the denials, and rejections 
he makes, becauſe they are moſtly un- 
“ known to you; it will rarely be found 
« that he is willing to ſacrifice to the in- 
« terior conſciouſneſs of his obligation 
alone, the good-will of princes, who 
approach neareſt to your Majeſty's per- 
_« ſon: conſequently, he too often deter- 
ce mines to preſent to his ſovereign, as a 
_« Juſt demand, what he diſapproves of, 
in the bottom of his heart, and thus 
it 1, that a political courtier poſſeſſes 
the art to conceal himſelf under an 
e l :0nourable maſk.” 


In another memorial where I argued 
againſt a demand made by the princes, 
relative to a nomination of Receivers Ge- 
neral in the King's domains ſettled on 
them, the diſcuſſion of that object led me 
to a general reflection which I preſented in 
- the following manner. 
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«© WiTHovuT examining on what mo- 
tives, that which was refuſed under 
one miniſtry was granted under another, 
I ſhall obſerve in general, that a numbei 
of laws, or proclamations of the council, 
required by the advice of the princes 
of the blood, and afterwards cited as 
precedents, are not always a proof of 
the juſtice of privileges that are under 
diſcuſſion, in conſequence of a thorough 


examination : I might boldly appeal, 


for the truth of this, to the teſtimony 
of thoſe who were intruſted by the 
princes, with the care of negotiating 
with the miniſters; and who are well 
acquainted with the proper time to 
make their applications, and the means 
of ſucceeding i in them. 


THis is a truth on which I cannot too 


much recommend it to your Majeſty, to 


cc 


C6 


&c 


cc 


6 


* 


fix your attention, becauſe its conſequ- 
cc 


ences were always very important, and 
may become ſtill more ſo, in future. 
A miniſter of the finances, or of any 
other department does not often with- 
ſtand the aſcendancy of the princes of 
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the royal blood, who perſonally ad- 


dreſs themſelves to him. Fear, ambi- 


tion, every thing impels him to be a- 
greeable to them. It is ſoon experi- 


enced, that they know and underſtand 


all the*particulars of finances that con- 
cern themſelves, whilſt the merit the 
miniſter might acquire in his ſovereign's 
eyes, by a continual defence of his 
rights, is loſt in the immenſity of ob- 


« jects that intereſt him, and whilſt it is 
| beſides, fo eaſy to conceal the facrifices 
that are made of his intereſts, or to 
attribute them to laudable motives. It 


is, however, from the effect of theſe 


moral conſiderations, that the demeſnes 
of the princes royal have increaſed and 


will ſtill increaſe, and the reflections 


made on this ſubject, by a weak and 
| tranſient individual like me, will not 
prevent it; but it is a duty I owe to 


your Majeſty, to lay open the truth re- 
ſpecting ſuch ſubjects, as you have per- 
mitted me to take that liberty.” 


1 $HALL not proceed . in theſe re- 


flections; Jam even conſcious that on ſo 


| + = de- 
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delicate a ſubject, it was neceſſary for me 
to be heard with indulgence by the King, 
to be aſſured, that I ſaid nothing that could 
be wrongly interpreted, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


oN THE PLACES THAT ENNOBLE THEIR 


POSSESSORS. 


T did not ſeem a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me, to aſcertain the quantity 


of places in France, that tranſmit nobili- 


ty to the poſterity of the poſſeſſors, either 
from the inſtant they are inveſted with 
them, or at the ſecond, or third genera- 
tion ; or laſtly, when the poſſeſſors have 
enjoyed them a certain number of years. 
The number of theſe places amounts to 
above four thouſand, and the following 
_ enumeration I believe, is exact. 


EIGHTY 


8 n 8 an - 
E e ai 
1 
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E1GHTyY places of maſters of requeſts. | 
ONE thouſand places, or thereabouts, 


in the various Parliaments, exclufive of thoſe 


poſſeſſed by ecclefiaſtical counſellors. 

NIxE hundred places, or thereabouts, 
in the impreſt offices, and courts of 
aids. OE 
SEVENTY in the great council. 


THIRTY in the court of the mint. 


TwENTY in the provincial council of 
Artois. 


EICRT Yi in the chatelet in 5 (a court 
of judicature. 


Ry hundred and forty 1 in the 1 
al offices. | 


FIFTy places of great bailiffs, ſeneſchals, 
governors, and military Lieutenants- Ge- 
neral. 


* 
0 


NINE 
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Nixe hundred places of ſecretaries to 
the King. 


LasTLY, We may fix at about two 
hundred, the places under commiſſion at the 
parliament of Nancy, and the ſupreme coun- 
cil of Alſace, ſeveral offices of the ſecond 
order in the council, and in the chancery, 

thoſe of the tribunals of the marble table, 
having juriſdiction over the foreſts and 
rivers in the kingdom, and ſome others. 


Ap yet we muſt obſerve, that among 
all theſe various poſts, there are a great 
number, which in fact are not the ſources 
of a new nobility; for ſince the kingdom 
abounds with them, ſeveral ſupreme courts 
make a difficulty io admit among themſelves 
the families of citizens unleſs they have 
acquired this little illuſtration before- 
hand. 9 5 


Ix general, the leaſt honorary and the leaſt 
uſeful places, are thoſe that moſt multi- 
ply the nobility, becauſe as ſoon as they 
have been poſſeſſed during the time ne- 
ceflary to be able to tranſmit to poſteri- 


ty 
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ty the privileges attached to them, it is 
uſual to endeavour to diſpoſe of them. 


AMONG the places of this laſt ſort, thoſe 
of ſecretaries to the King, and ſome others 


equally depending on the court of chan- 


cery, are more eſpecially remarked 5 and 
1 although their functions collectively taken, 
require only a moderate ſhare of labour, 
the number of theſe places amounts to 


nearly one thouſand. It was the want of 
money in calamitous times that gave birth 
to ſo many uſeleſs offices: under ſuch 
circumſtances, Promiſes were no longer re- 


lied on; a high rate of intereſt no longer 


tempted the monied men; reſources were 
looked for in the ſale of privileges: and 


to give colouring to that conceſſion, they 


invented functions which were feigned to 


be looked on as neceffary, and the moſt 
precious prerogative in a monarchial ſtate, 
was attached to the poſſeſſion of thels 
places. 


Bor H policy and ſound reaſon oppoſe 


ſuch inſtitutions: for a continual ſource 
of new nobility 1ntirely changes the idea 
K 4 1 that 
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that ought to be entertained of tliat diſ- 


tinction; and the increaſe of the number 
of perſons who are exempted from paying 
the taxes, becomes a real prejudice to the 
reſt of the nation. | 


Taz conſiderations are too ſenſible to 
oblige me to dwell on them; but there 
1s another which 1s leſs taken notice of, 


but which ſeems to me to merit the moſt 
ſerious attention. 


TE multiplicity | of offices that ennoble 


their poſſeſſors, and may be acquired for 
money, maintain a ſpirit of vanity, which 


engages men to abandon the trading and 


manufacturing branches, in the very mo- 
ment when theſe eſtabliſhments might be 


extended by the increaſe of the capitals 
of the owners; a valuable period, at which 
they are more able than ever, to make 


their labours, and their induſtry contri- 


bute to the increaſe of the proſperity of 


the ſtate ; for then it is, that merchants 
may be ſatisfied with a lower rate of! in- 
tereſt; they may facilitate the export trade 
by making argues; they may hazard 


more 
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more, and open to commerce, channels till 
then unknown, by new enterprizes. 


I am therefore of opinion, that every 
public arrangement that increaſes, or 1s 
favourable to thoſe vanities that are foreign 
to the condition of the various claſſes of ci- 
tizens, 1s contrary to ſound policy. 


I Do not heſitate to ſay, that theſe ar- 
rangements put a ſtop in France, to the 
intire diſplay of the ſtrength and genius 
of commerce, and are among the princi- 
pal cauſes of the ſuperiority in ſeveral 
branches of trade, of thoſe nations where 
the diſtinctions of condition are leſs ſenſible 
and where the pretenſions that reſult from 
theſe diſtinctions, are not a continual object 
of concern. 85 


THESE diverſe reflections ſeem to indi- 
cate that one of the beſt uſes public credit 
could be put to in times of peace, would 
be, to borrow the ſums neceflary to reim- 
| burſe ſucceſſively all the uſeleſs places 
that tranſmit hereditary nobility ; but abu- 
five practices of a long date, in the moral 

con- 
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conflitution; like diſeaſes in the phyſical, 
rarely admit too active remedics, without 
being expoſed to ſome inconveniencies. 


Nothing ſeems leſs rational than to make 


an object of traffic of diſtinctions and pri- 
vileges : but when there are ſo many ci- 
tizens ennobled by places bought by them- 
ſelves, or their anceſtors, it is not fo ſimple 


a reform as might be 1magined, to de- 


prive al! of a ſudden, the reſt of the na- 
tion, of the hopes of acquiring the ſame 
adyantages, which a great number of their 
equals have procured to themſelves by the 
ſole merit of having an eaſy fortune. If 


this obſervation ought to deter government 
from m. king a reforms | in this abuſive prac- 
tice, which mcreoſes daily, it may at leaſt 
lead vs to think that in order to mitigate 


the rigour of ſuch an arrangement, it 


would be proper to attach more honour to 
the uletvl profeſſions, which would no 


longer have it in their power to arrive at 
non by means of their fortune. It 
would at the ſame time be neceſſary to 
endeavour to leſſen a little the numerous 


prerogatives enjoyed by one fingle claſs 


of ſociety ; their advantages appear to be 
8 out 
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out of all proportion, when we compare 
ſuch diſtinctions with the original title to 
nobility purchaſed for money by a prodt- 
g10us number of families; thus it may be 
proper to examine, if that lately adopted 
inſtitution is right, by which two, or three 
degrees of nobility are required of thoſe 
who deſire to be admitted as officers, in 
the land or ſea ſervice ; undoubted!y this 
15 not too much, for the honour of the 
French nobility, whoſe titles would other- 
wiſe be loſt in the obſcurity of former 
times; and therefore, the above condition 
bears hard only on citizens honourable 
by their ſentiments, whilſt it is favourable 
to thoſe whoſe fortunes have been made 
in the courſe of a century. 


Ir would alſo be requiſite, in compli- 
ance with the ſame principles, to endea- 
vour to mitigate thoſe. exceptions which 
even in the afſefiment of the taxes mak 


a diſtinction in favour of perſons and c con- 
ditions. | 


How is it poflible to avoid a continual 
ſource of rancour, when the lateſt ennobled 
in- 
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individual enjoys the ſame privileges as 


the moſt ancient noble families? Let me 


be allowed to preſent this under a more 
general view: ſimple reaſon does not in- 
dicate that thoſe who enjoy the greateſt 


part of the advantages of the ſocial com- 


pact, ſhould bear the leaſt ſhare of the 
public burdens: military ſervice, which 


formerly was among the burdens of a 


peculiar claſs of citizens, being now an 


object of utility, favour and preference, 
the firſt cauſes of the privileges attached 
to that profeſſion are ſenſibly changed : 


but the ancient opinions are as ſtrong as 


ever; and I ſhould not adviſe a violation 


of pretenſions conſecrated by length of time: 


but prudent means, that are not liable to 
be complained of, ought nevertheleſs to 
be employed to attain a rational end. One 
of the motives that cauſes exemptions to 


be ſo highly valued, is the regularity of 


ſome ſorts of impoſts: ſuch are for example, 


the land-tax, exigible perſonal ſervices, the 
obligation of quartering ſoldiers, and 
others: it would be a fooliſh undertaking 


to pretend to change theſe ideas, and to 


aſſeſs to theſe charges, each claſs of citi- 


Zens 
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zens indiſcriminately ; but in proportion as 
theſe taxes ſhould be modified, the diffi- 
culties would diſappear. Thus the land- 
tax is attended with a kind of diſgrace 
in that part of the kingdom where it ſer- 
ves to deſign the inferiority of the ſtation 
of the contributors; whilſt the ſame tax 
mortiſies no perſon, in the province where 
it ſhews only the difference between vari- 
ous landed properties; and thus it is, that 
the expences of the public communica- 
tions may be aſſeſſed on that branch of 
the revenue, without hurting the pride of 

any contributary. Beſides, ſuppoſing for 
a moment, that the ſovereign has it in 
his power to aboliſh ſome taxes, could 
any well founded complaints be made, if 
that alleviation was preferably pes to- 
wards equaliſing the burdens of the va- 
rious clafles of contiibutaries f Complaints 


are never made againſt the nature of a 
benefit. 


LASTLY, we muſt not loſe fight of 
one great general idea, Circumſtances 
have rendered moſt ſtates in Europe either 
adapted to war, or to commerce, and the 


spirit 
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ſpirit of their governments muſt alſo be 
thereto adapted. France, on the contrary, 
is obliged to follow both profeſſions: its 
monarchial conititution maintains the idea 
of nobility and of military ſervice: whilſt 
the nature of its ſoil, the {kill of its in- 
habitants, and the fituation of the kingdom, 
offer the idea of commerce and of riches ; 
in the combination of theſe different con- 
ſiderations, conſiſts its power; they muſt 
therefore be diſcreetly managed; and at the 
fame time that thoſe opinions which excite 
honour and courage are cheriſhed, thoſe 
which engage men in uſeful occupations 
muſt not be diſcouraged ; and as the ſenti- 
ments of ſelf-love and of vanity, by which 
all men are actuated, are in France a ſtill 
more powerful motive than elſewhere, 
they ought not to be imprudently direct- 
ed ſo as to give a diſlike to neceſſary 
profeſſions, and thereby augment the pride 
of thoſe who are already ſo much fa- 
voured. It is more eſpecially in great ma- 
nufacturing towns, and thoſe fea ports which 
carry on a great trade, that the ſatisfac- 
tion and conſideration of merchants ought 
to be attended to. Thus, to cite one ſingle 

— 
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example ; inſtead of looking on the privi- 
lege that the city of Lyons enjoys of 
guarding itſelf, as a troubleſome right, a 
real ſtateſman will politically maintain that 
conſtitution which diſpenſes with the mi- 
litary and their pretenſions, in the heart 
of a city“ rendered very flouriſhing by the 
application of its inhabitants to commerce. 
It would even be deſirable, that no ſu- 
preme court exiſted in ſuch cities; for the 
diſtinctions of rank they introduce, are in- 
directly prejudicial to the reſpect due to 
merchants, and imperceptibly inſpire them 
with another kind of ambition. At this 
moment, there is in France a great law 
ſuit depending, whoſe origin was owing, 
to different ſeats. being aſſigned in the 
theatre at Bourdeaux, to the Aldermen be- 
longing to the order of nobility, and the 
Aldermen of the order of the common- 
alty. Let a good public miniſter con- 
ſider whether ſuch cuſtoms ought to exiſt 
in a town, the commerce of which is a 
ſource of wealth for the kingdom of 
France: ſuch diſtinctions, when they ar: 
not juſt, are perhaps the cauies of greater 
DIe 
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political miſchiefs than many unſkilful 


laws. 


THE above reflections are not foreign to 
the ſubject I meant to treat in this chap- 
ter: their ſpirit is perfectly connected with 
it; and another proof may be inferred from 
them, of the obligation under which go- 
vernment lies to leave open the paths that 
lead to the acquiſition of nobility, if, in 
caſe of ſhutting them up, it does not take 
greater care than ever, to preſerve the re- 
gard due to the utility and importance 
of the profeſſions of the other claſſes of 
ſociety. It is undoubtedly to be wiſhed, 
that nobility had never been purchaſed for 
money; but when ſuch a cuſtom has ex- 
iſted for a long time ; when a kind of 
connection is eſtabliſhed, between the claſ- 
ſes of ſociety, that are nearly equal to 
each other by their education and know- 


ledge ; if it is broken off, it muſt be done 


with great diſcretion, and at the ſame time 
that the changes of rank are rendered more 
difficult, all Cnfble motives for enyy muſt. 
be mitigated. Some perſons will perhaps 
find ſo much circumſpection intirely uſe- 
leſs; 3 


2 
3 
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ieſs; they will find that overment would 
have too much to do, if it was to weigh con- 
tinually i in an exact balance, all the rights, 
or pretenſions of each claſs of ſociety ; ; and 
be anxious about conciliating and uniting to- 
gethe: ſo many different objects; undoubt- 
edly, ſuch cares render the ſcience of ad- 
miniſtration difficult: but the intereſt of a 
whole nation, the juſtice due to all the claſ- 
ſes whereof! it conſiſts, are not ſuch a erifling 
object, as to allow of ne ligence in thoſe 
whole duty 1 it is to attend to them.; the taſk 
is not to be accompliſhed without trouble, 
but its end is fo generous, its various rela- 
tions are ſo great, that they ought at leaſt to 

apply their whole abilities in the purſuit of 
it: 8 


„„ EL HAP. 
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ON ASYLUMS FOR MENDICITY, 


A FTER treating of luxury, fortune, 


5 grandeur, and the vanity of mankind, 
one 1s naturally induced to pay ſome at- 
tention to the calamities of the poor. The 
mind is pleaſed with ſuch a contraſt, when 
it enjoys the calm of meditation: but it is 
differently bent, when launched out in the 


midſt of the vanities of the world: for 
then, theſe calamities often ſurround us 


and preſs upon us, without our being con- 
cerned at them; and thus it is only in thoſe 


moments when fortune is adverſe, that 
we reflect on miſery: yet, wretchedneſs 


exiſts without interruption, and every in- 
ſtant, oppreſſes an immenſe part of the 
nation 
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nation. Let us lift up our eyes for a while, 
and conſider this ſorrowful ſpectacle. 


UNFORTUNATELY, poverty is among the 
circumſtances inſeparable from communi— 
ties : there will always exiſt a race of men 
expoſed to indigence ; becauſe, all thoſe 
who are born without fortunes, and whoſe 
parents being as wretched as themſelves, 
are not able to give them that primary 
education, which 1s the ſtamina of moſt 
_ talents, have no other reſource but manual 
labour; and it is only by devoting their 
ſtrength to the ſervice of others, that they 
can obtain that daily ſubſiſtence which 
the ſubdiviſion of property has not aſſur- 
ed to them; but in a populous and exten- 
ſive country, the inhabitants who have no 
other means of livelihood, but that pre- 
carious reſource, are ſo numerous, and each 
of them ſo overpowered by the preſſing 
exigences of life, that the poſſeſſors of the 
produce of the earth readily obtain com- 
mon labour, for wages that will ſcarcely 
furniſh the neceſſaries of life. And yet, 
| thoſe whoſe whole fortune conſiſts in ſuch. 
ſcanty ſalaries, do not live ſingle, a wife 


L 2 | and 
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and children increaſe the ſum of their 
wants; and, if in that ſituation, the head 
of the family falls ſick, if the means of 


labour on which he founded the hopes of 


ſubſiſtence are long interrupted ; in ſhort, 


if the flighteſt improvidence aggravates 


his ordinary diſtreſs, then, he is obliged 


to look for reſources in the beneficence 
of others. How compaſſionate to theſe 
wretched objects, ought not that privi- 
leged claſs of mortals to be, who come 


into the world ſurrounded, as it were, 
with infallible reſources, by inheritance! 


children of the ſame common parent, na- 
ture, what an immenſe diſtance ſocial le- 


giſlation has placed between them! Un- 


doubtedly, it was indiſpenſably aeceflary 


to regulate the diviſion of property, aud 
the ſucceſſion of inheritance ; without that 
conſtant and inviolable order, fociety would 
have been liable to continual convulſions, 


and the law of the ſtrongeſt would have 


continually prevailed ; but wealthy people 


ſcarcely ever extend their thoughts ſo far 


as to reflect on the primar y Gs of their 


rights, and they enjoy as perſonal attri- 


butes, thoſe advantages for which they 
95 are 
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arc indebted, not to the ſuperiority of their 
nature, but to the convention of men. 
| Every thing now yiclds to the empire of 
authority, conſecreated by a ſucceſſion of 
ages; an innumerable quantity of the in- 
habitants of the earth are forced to ſub- 
mit to its laws, and wait in filence till 
their ſervices are wanted by the diſtribu- 
tors of their labour. It behoves govern- 
ment, the interpreter and depoſitary of ſo- 
cial harmony, to do all that order and 
juſtice will admit to be done, for that nu- 
merous claſs diſinherited by its laws: it 
ought to employ with diligence all the 
meaus that are left to mitigate the rigour 
of thoſe antient , conventions, and to re- 
lieve theſe who may want protection a- 
gainſt the very laws themſelves; then, 
after enforcing thoſe ſtatutes that fix the 
reſpective rights of each citizen, admini- 
ſtration will know how to explain like- 
wite, the duties of ſociety towards objects 
of miſery : that great and beneficent idea 
will be its guide in all its- actions: it will 
be preſent to its mind, in the aſſeſſment 
of the taxes, in the eſtabliſhment of pub- 
lic works, in the diſtribution of charit- 
13. able 
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able funds, and 1 in ſhort, in all the arrange- 


ments that are proper to prevent pover- 
ty, and mendicity its uſual attendant. 


Aras ! how often might not the beggar 


' reproach authority when it wants to con- 


fine him. I beg alms to-day, might the 
unhappy obje& ſay, but for theſe five days 


1 have laboured without any reward, to re- 


pair the public roads ; but a tax-gatherer 
has expoſed to ſale the little J had for my 


land tax; another proſecuted me for my 


ſalt duty; under an uncertainty concern- 


ing my rights of exemption, Ifexhauſted 


my means in a judiciary defence ; and 


ſcarce a moment fince, I preſented elf 


at the door of a rich land proprietor to aſk 


for employment; but was anſwered, he 


did not want my ſervices. Certainly ſuch 


a diſcourſe, wouid be an intereſting ex- 
cuſe, and even a juſt apology, coming 
from a perſon who ſhould be arreſted as a 
vagabond. 


UN DOUBTEDLY, government in the firſt 
arrangements it made to put a ſtop to the 
diſorders occaſioned by begging, muſt have 
been 
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been deſirous to he indulgent to beggars 
of the above deſcription : : but it 1s very 
difficult always to diſtinguiſh in time, the 
man who deſerves to be pitied, from him 
who begs from a ſpirit of idleneſs, and 
the dread of labour: and if it be true, 
that above fifty thouſand beggars were ar- 
reſted in one year, when in 1767, that 
branch of adminiſtation was more pecu- 
liarly attended to; it is alſo very pro- 
bable, that ſeveral unfortunate errors were 
committed, and ſeveral unhappy objects ſe- 
verely treated: this apprehenſion of mine 
is but too well founded; as the places deſ- 
tined to contain ſo many priſoners, were 
not ſufficently ſpacious, and as thoſe pre- 
cautions, which time has pointed out as ne- 
ceſſary, had not as yet been taken. The 
attention of adminiſtration to that branch 
of the public police, had been rouſed 
both by the diſorders occaſioned by a mul- 
tiplicity of vagabonds, and by the com- 
miſeration, and uneaſineſs excited by a croud 
of importunate beggars. We cannot for- 
bear obſerving, on this occaſion, that eſta- 
| bliſhments of beneficence and public order, 
have often been more owing to the trouble- 
L 4 ſome 
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ſome importunities of the poor, than to 
2 continual and general anxiety, or to a 
prudent foreſight, on the part of govern- 


ment. 


Wes may ſtill fee in the letters pa- 


tent for the eſtabliſhment of the general 


hoſpitals at Paris, that one of the motives 
of this inſtitution was the great number 


: of beggars that hlled the ſtreets. 


5 UnDovBTEDLY, every S arrioge- 
ment ought to be enjoyed with gratitude, 
even though it were entirely due to the 


ſentiment excited by thoſe diſorders or 
calarnities, which government cannot for- 


bear to notice ; but that well founded com- 
paſſion which attends unknown misfor— 
tune, and is occupied in preventing it ; 


thoſe general ideas which give a fore- 
knowledge of all the unavoidable conſe- 


quences of the overburden of the taxes, the 
decreaſe of commerce, and the rigorous 
exerciſe of the right of property ; 1n ſhort, 


all theſe great branches of adminiſtration _ 
when properly executed, have a better right. 
to the homage of mankind, 


FROM 
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FROM the laſt calculations made to- 
wards the end of my adminiſtration, I eſti- 
mate the totality of beggars uſually ſhut 
up in the different work-houſes of the 
kingdom, at between ſix and ſeven thow- 


ſand. 


THEsE work-houſes are thirty-three in 
number: good order and humanity are 
lately much increaſed in them: and though 
ſeveral of theſe houſes are ſtill ſuſcep- 
tible of great improvement, ſome of them 
are kept in a very proper manner. Vari- 
ous kinds of labour have been eſtabliſh- | 
ed for both ſexes : thoſe vagabonds who 
apply themſelves with aſſiduity and re- 
gularity to theſe occupations, are ſooner 
liberated, and thoſe who are brought to 
beggary by accidental cauſes, or who may 
find any relief in their reſpective pariſhes 
are not kept under confinement. I was de- 
ſirous to give in a model of an aſylum for 
beggars, and of à work-houſe, and to in- 
ſtitute a charitable hoſpital on an enlarged 
ſcale, and a plan ſimilar to the hoſpital _ 
for the ſick which I had eſtabliſhed. 1 
turned my views to the generality of 


Soil- 
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Soiſſons, adjacent to Paris; there I could 
be ſeconded by an Intendant zealous for the 
public good, and by the good underſtand- 
ing and love of order, of an eccleſiaſtic, 
who had already given proofs of a dil- 


poſition peculiarly adapted to that kind of 


adminiſtration. My views have been per- 
fectly well ſeconded, as may be perceived 


in the public accounts that have been 


given of the inſtitution. Publications of 


this kind, not only ſerve for general in- 
ſtruction, but alſo become a motive of 
encouragement to the particular directors: 
the honour that proceeds from them is, one 
of the moſt powerful ſprings of emulation: 


this ſpecies of reward coſts nothing to the 
ſtate, and even thaſe who beſtow it, grow 


better for it; for ſentiments of honeſty 


ſeem to participate of the eſſence of that 


primary natural element, whoſe ſtrength 
is increaſed by its own activity, and which 


becomes more pure and more ardent, from 
the motion with which it is impreſſed. 


GovERNMENT cannot inſiſt too much, in 
the management of aſylums for the poor, 
on that ſpirit of prudence and humanity 

| e Wien 
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which knows how to unite the maintenance 


of order with a ſentiment of indulgence 
and commiſeration. It is alſo neceſſary 
to keep a watchful eye over the body of 


the marcchauflee, in order to prevent as 
much as poſſible, the abuſive practices and 
errors that are inſeparable from the au- 
thority of the Provoſts Marfhall, 


Ix the number of thoſe beggars who 


are arreſted and thrown into priſon, how 
many have juſt reaſon to complain of 
ſome miſtake, or ſome arbitrary act! theſe 
are the inconveniences attached to this 


kind of juriſdiction: they would appear in- 


ſupportable in England, where nothing 
can be done, but under the ſanction of 
the laws, and where the moſt inconſider- 
able citizen is well acquainted with the 
full extent of his conſtitutional rights, but 


in France, the authority of the police is 


more ample, and cuſtom, the nature of 
the government, the immenſe diſtance that 
exiſts between the pooreſt claſs, and the 
| other orders of ſociety, in ſhort, every 


thing helps to divert the public attention 
from the careleſs manner in which au- 
ry 
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thority may be exerciſed over the multi- 
tude; and if it were not for the humani- 
ty and mildneſs that charaQterize the 


French nation, and the ſpirit of this age, 
the ſubjefts of theſe obſervations would 


afford a continual ſource of ſorrow for all 


thoſe who are moved with compaſſion 
at the ſight of a yoke from which they 
are themſelves liberated. In the midit of 
theſe reflections it gives one pain to ſee 
the Britiſh nation ſuffer the bleſſings of 


her conſtitution to be inſulted with im- 
punity, by not remedying the frequency 
of robberies committed on the highways 
which it takes no pains to ſuppreſs, and 


which are exceſſes unknown 1 in thoſe coun- 


tries where the police has more power and 


activity. 


Hownvas, the inconveniencies. of beg- 


ging, the abuſive practices inſeparable from 


the methods taken by the police to op- 


poſe this diſorder; and the bad conſe- 


quences of an exceſſive toleration ; un- 
doubtedly all tend to demonſtrate, that 
the greateſt good that could be done, would 
be to ſtop the reſources of mendicity, 


by 
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by keeping a ſtrict with over the firſt 
appearances of wretchedneſs. It would be 
wrong to accuſe the government of France 
of a want of anxiety and foreſight on 
that ſubje& : there are public works in 
each province, during the dead ſeaſons of 
the year: there are, as we ſhall ſoon 
clearly ſhew, a conſiderable number of aſy- 
lums for the fick and infirm : in all cas 
lamities, ſuch as fires, ſcarcity of grain, 
and epidemical diſtempers, the ſovereign 
orders aſſiſtance to be diſtributed every 
where; moſt biſhops, or great ecclefiaſti- 
cal incumbents obliged to be refident, and 
ſeveral monaſteries of great property, em- 
ploy a part of their income in us 
work to the poor, or in aſſiſting them 
Other charitable inſtitutions, in almoſt erery 
pariſh, have a {mall fund deſtined to aſſiſt 
the neceſfitous; and if the great land- 
proprietors were to reſide longer on their 
citates, the reſources of that kind would 
ſtill be greater. In ſhort, if the perfection 
that ought to be ſought, was to be at- 
tained by the ſacrifice on the part of the 
ſovereign of greater ſums of money, it 
might in peaceful times, be confidently 
12 ex- 
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expected from the juſtice and humanity of 
the monarch who fills the throne. 


IF the various articles I have juſt 


pointed out, and all that proceeds from 


the private charity of humane perſons, was 
to be eſtimated, it would, undoubtedly be 
found, that the money annually deſtined to 
the alleviation of misfortune, amounts 


in France, to a very confiderable ſum. 


Much has been wrote on mendicity with- 


in a ſhort ſpace of time; but all ſpecula- 
tive inquiries on that ſubject have the 


ſame idea in view: they propoſe a ſimple 
known method, and already partly put in 


practice: that 1 is, the eſtabliſhment of pub- 


lic work-houſes, adapted to the different 


ſexes, and ages; which being always open 


ſhould continually offer wages to thoſe | 


who ſhould want employment; but every 


where, there are people who are neceſſit- 


ous at intervals, theſe work-houſes could 
not be multiplied in proportion; and thoſe 
_ occupations that neither require educati- 


on, nor apprenticeſhip, and which may be 
begun and left at pleaſure, are limited in 
their number; beſides, though the manual la- 

bours 
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bours that reſult from them, are uſeful 
and deſtined for conſumption, all thoſe that 
are executed in work-houſes are fo much 
taken from the free induſtry of other ci- 
tizens. It is a difficult matter to eſtabliſh 
proper regularity in the movements of too 
great a multiplicity of ſprings; more eſ- 
pecially if they are in continual friction 
with the main ſpring; and that which 
theory does not indicate, is the real im- 
poſſibility under which government la- 
bours, to accompliſh every object of an 
univerſal adminiſtration, compoſed of an 
infinite number of details, all of them re- 
quiring certain rules appropriated to every 
circumſtance, and to every place. The 
difficulties would, however, diſappear, or 
might be diminiſhed, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſecondary adminiſtrations, which would in 
ſome meaſure, have a fraternal inſpection 
over the wants of the people in each pro- 
vince; which being on the ſpot, would 
know what is neceſſary in one place, and 
what may be diſpenſed with in another, 
and would thus prevent, by a perman- 
ent attention, the diſcouragement govern- 
ment often experiences, from ſubſiſting 
I 15 abu- 
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abuſes, - from oppoſition, and from the un- 


certainty of ſucceſs in remedying them. 
If I was to form a wiſh on ſo intereſt- 
ing a ſubject; if I was to conceive an 
idea proper to come as near as poſſible to 
that political perfection, which it is ſo dif- 
ficult to attain, I would repreſent to my- 


ſelf a provincial adminiſtration, which 


after having eſtabliſhed itſelf on a per- 


manent footing, and turned its firſt thoughts 
to leſſening the burden of the taxes, 
either by rational modifications, or a pru- 
dent aſſeſſment, ſhould then direct its at- 
tention to each pariſh, ſhould be exactly 


acquainted with its reſources and its wants, 
and ſhould know how to diſtribute aſſiſt- 


ance, labour and encouragement in a due 


proportion. 


- I snovrD ſee theſe adminiſtrations, in- 
forming themſelves before-hand by gene- 
ral calculations, and applying that informa- 
tion to particular inquiries. 1 ſhould ſee 
them daily acquiring a right to the con- 


fidence of the ſovereign, ſucceſſively col- 
lecting and uniting for the ſame purpoſes 
that Part of the produce of the taxes 


which 
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which is deſtined to be diſtributed to the 
needy, or to afford them work in hard 
ſeaſons, alſo the incomes of hoſpitals, the 
reſources that may be expected from the 
charities which the clergy are obliged to 
beſtow, and laſtly, the voluntary offerings 
of thoſe who would indulge themſelves 
in the exerciſe of their generoſity, were 
they to be acquainted with prudent people 
to diſtribute it. I ſhould behold the ſame 
_ adminiſtrations forming a collective maſs of 
public benevolence out of ſo many ar- 
ticles, and anxious that no inhabitants of 
any province, whoſe oeconomical intereſts 
' ſhould have been intruſted to their care, 
might juſtly attribute its misfortune to 
public neglect. In ſhort, I ſhould ſee 
them, become ſecurities as it were, not 
of general eaſe, for that 1s a chimerical 
idea; but of an exemption. from thoſe 
evils which prudent precautions may pre- 
. „ 


Tuvus it is that I very often refer a 

great number of advantages to one ſingle, 
well conducted inſtitution: if this is an 

error, it is, at leaſt, the only one that en- 
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courages hope : the abilities of a miniſter 


of the finances are by no means equal to 
the attention required by the ſeveral bran- 
ches of the adminiſtration of which he has 
the inſpection; and if he is defirous that 
all orders ſhould proceed from his own 
cloſet, every thing will be imperfectly exe- 


cuted; and even the good that he may 


do, will be as tranſitory as himſelf. 


CHAP. 
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mx 


INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE HOSPITALS 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


* inquiries are among the num- 
ber of thoſe that ought to excite the 
concern and curioſity of a miniſter of the 
finances ; but time alone, and the conti- 
nuation of the ſame reſearches, can aſſure 
the perfect exactneſs of the reſult I am 
about to offer in this place. 


THERE are above ſeven hundred hoſpi- 
tals in the kingdom, and about an hundred 
foundations, with three or four beds in 
each, eſtabliſhed by private individuals. 

M2 I BCT Þ« 
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I ESTIMATE the number of poor that 
habitually find an aſylum, or ſome aſſiſtance 
in theſe different foundations, at from an 
hundred, to one hundred and ten thouſand; 
and the following is nearly the diviſion of 
Wi the principal claſſes. 


Fon v thouſand infirm, or poor of an 
advanced age, and deemed incapable to work 
for their livelihood. 


: 1 f thouſand ſick perſons. 


Fonrr thouſund üg al the greateſt 
part of © whom are boarded out in the 


country 
7 IT will be readily conceived, that if 
= ſuch is nearly the quantity of individuals 
Tl | who are continually taken care of, or aſ- 


ſiſted, a much greater number muſt, in 
the courſe of the year, participate of theſe 
acts of beneficence, becauſe death, or a 
perfect cure, occaſion continual vacancies, 


and freſh objects of charity are conſtantly 
relieved. 


THE 
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THE revenues of the hoſpitals conſiſt 
in the produce of the eſtates granted by 
the founders, in lands, houſes, or quit- 
rents; in duties levied for their profit on 
articles of conſumption, by the King's au- 
thority, in yearly ſums of money they 
draw from the royal exchequer, or that 

are aſſigned on other depoſits of the pub- 

lic money, and laſtly, in donations and 
charitable contributions. We have but 
very imperfe& accounts of many of theſe 
objects. Proper perſons were employed 
during my miniſtry to put them together 
in a regular manner, and to annex what 
was diſcovered to be wanting, but this was 
a taſk which required great length of time. 


HowEvER, from ſeveral calculations, 1 
ſhould be inclined to eſtimate the annual 
revenue, which all the hoſpitals in the 
kingdom have at their diſpoſal, at about 
eighteen, or twenty millions of livres, and 
nearly one fourth of that ſum belongs to 
the great hoſpital, and to the Hotel Dieu 
"2, ro 


En /\ 
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I HAVE not compriſed in the above enu- 
meration, the hoſpitals appropriated to the 


relief of the army and the navy; their 
number 1s about ſeventy ; the uſual * 
tity of ſick, is fix thouſand. 


I think I had adopted a proper method 


to increaſe the revenue of the hoſpitals, by 


engaging the King to authoriſe them to 
ſell their real eſtates, on condition they 
ſhould place the produce of the ſales in 
perpetual annuities payable by the King, 


the provincial ſtates, or the clergy : theſe 


eſtabliſhments would. by that method have 
received a higher rate of intereſt, and in- 
ſtead of the very complicated manage- 
ment of their poſſeſſions, they would have 
had a very ſimple method of receiving their 
income: all theſe motives were explain- 


ed in the law promulgated on that ſub- 


Jett : but as the King, deſirous to reſpect 
the right of property, and in order not 


to excite any diffidence, had not adopted 


coercive meaſures, his intentions were Far: 
from being ſeconded with the activity, and 
Zeal he wiſhed to inſpire. 


Turn 
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ThE ſecond, and the moſt efficacious of 
all methods, to increaſe the reſources of 
the hoſpitals, is order and oeconomy. Go- 
vernment can only have an influence, 
by means of general arrangements, on 
the attention and care of private admini- 
ſtrations, as well as every other branch 
that requires a multiplicity of minute 
particulars 3 but it ought to ſhow a con- 
cern which extends to every thing, and 
the impreſſion of which is always more or 


leſs felt. 


Ir we conſider only the character and 
the ſtation of the principal directors of the 
great hoſpitals of the kingdom, we cannot 
form a wiſh tending to improve the rule of 
their adminiſtration; but we cannot forbear 
to think otherwiſe, when we fix our atten- 
tion on the conſtitutive form of theſe eſta⸗ 
bliſhments, 


Tux adminiſtrators of the general hoſ- 
pital of Paris are the Archbiſhop, the firſt 
Preſident, and Attorney General of the Par- 
liament, the firſt Preſident of the Impreſt 
Court, and Court of Aids, the Lieutenant 
Ws 77 
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of the Police, the Provoſt of the Shop- 
keepers, and laſtly, ten perſons choſen from 
the moſt reſpectable claſſes of the citi- 
Zens, who exerciſe their functions for life, 
unleſs they voluntarily reſign. Theſe ten 
adminiſtrators tranſact the affairs of the 
hoſpital, and take on themſelves the di- 
verſe branches of management : they hold 
private aſſemblies among themſelves, and 
are in general of a premeditated and un- 
animous opinion. By theſe means, even 
although the other heads of that admini- 
ſtration were to have a permanent opinion 
on the diverſe arrangements that are ſub- 
mitted to a general deliberation, that opi- 
nion not being ſupported by a plurality 
of voices, could never prevail. We may 
therefore perceive that their being preſent 
at theſe aſſemblies, does not produce the 
effect that ought reaſonably to be expected 
from their ſuperior ſtations ; and for this 
reaſon, the conſtitution of that admint- 
ſtration has always appeared to me to be 
better adapted to protect its fundamental 
principles againſt any innovation, than to 
operate the greateſt attainable good. 


THE 
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Tux perpetual ſtability of the ſecond- 
ary adminiſtrators, and the ſharing between 
them the different departments, renders 
each of them entirely deſpotic in the 
branch allotted him, and mutual regard for 
each other ſtrengthens their authority. 
All theſe combinations muſt neceflarily 
prove obſtacles to every plan of reform, and 
their inconveniences would have been felt 
in a much more ſtriking manner, if the 
honeſty of the greateſt part of the mem- 
bers of that adminiſtation had not often 
balanced the effects of ſuch an inſtitution. 


TRE direction of the hoſpital of Lyons, 
being regulated, in a different manner, is 
liable to defects of another kind: the ad- 
miniſtrators are changed at the end of two 
years: thus they cannot acquire a ſuffici- 
ent knowledge to do any permanent good, 
or to undertake ſuch improvements as re- 
quire a total alteration in the ſyſtem. 
But as theſe adminiſtrators are obliged to 
depoſit in the treaſury of the hoſpital, a 
conſiderable ſum of money for which they 
receive no intereſt, the generoſity of that 
facrifice, the gratuitous cares, and the good 


re- 
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reputation of thoſe who are choſen to ex- 
erciſe theſe functions, all theſe conſidera- 
tions have ſupported the antient cuſtoms, 


againſt the objections that my be juſtly 


made to them. 


IT it very difficult to adopt ſuch a con- 
ſtitution in the management of great hoſ- 
pitals, as will entirely prevent both negli- 
gence and abuſes : and when ſuch a deſign 


is propoſed to be carried into execution, the 


greateſt part of thoſe obſtacles to which 
all. governments are liable, will be found 
to exiſt on a leſs ſcale. Thus if we fix 


our attention on the advantages that re- 


ſult from unanimity of thought, action, 


and will, we could wiſh theſe eſtabliſh- 


ments to be under the management of a 


ſingle perſon ; but when we are to look 


for a man worthy of that confidence, or 


even for thoſe who may be capable to 


make ſuch a choice, we cannot long dwell 


Upon that idea, and are forced to prefer 


a collective adminiſtration ; but then, it 
ought to be modified in a manner moſt 


favourable to the ſpirit that it is import- 


ant to inſpire. It appears to me, that a 
: part 
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part of the inconveniences I have indi- 
cated would be avoided, if ſuch an admi- 
niſtration was compoſed of ſeven perſons, 
five of whom ſhould be elected either by 
an aſſembly of the principal burgeſſes, or by 
the mayor and aldermen, or by the arch- 
biſhop and firſt magiſtrates, according to 
the privileges, or the cuſtoms of each 
town. The ſervices of theſe five perſons, 
inveſted with an honourable title, ſhould 
be gratuitous ; but they ſhould be author- 
iſed to chuſe two directors who ſhould 
have a fixed falary ; theſe directors ſhould 
be preſent at all the aſſemblies of the ad- 
miniſtrators, and ſhould keep their places, 
as long as the former five ſhould be ſatisfied 
with their ſervices; but theſe laſt men- 
toned, ſhould be renewed every five years, 
by nominating a new one each year, in- 
ſtead of the oldeſt. Sucha kind of inſtitution, 
or any other nearly ſimilar and conform- 
able to that ſpirit, would render two per- 
ſons continual ſecurities for exactneſs in 
every particular; the adminiſtrators that 
Vould inſpe& them, would be long enough 
in place to form a juſt opinion; and not 
long enough to have their zeal diminiſhed 
7" by 
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by habit; they would poſſeſs a plurality 
of voices ſufficient to be maſters of the 
directors, and at the ſame time, their 
number would be ſo circumſcribed that 
they ſhould feel themſelves reſponſible for 
the abuſes they might overlook through in- 
difference: for it is the multiplicity of 
adminiſtrators, or their too rapid ſucceſ- 
ſion to each other, that as it were diſ- 
ſeminates their caution, and makes it ap- 
pear to them as if they were not reſpon- 
ſible. Laſtly, to maintain a continual emu- 
lation, it would be neceſſary to publiſh 
the account of the expences, and of the 
moſt important rules of management 7 


yearly. 


SUCH are nearly the principles pointed 
out by reflection and experience: but the 
moſt zealous miniſter can only proceed with 
great caution to innovations of which he 
ſometimes alone feels the importance ; 
whilſt to aſſure certain ſucceſs to theſe 
alterations, it would often be neceflary 
that they ſhould be ſeconded both by the 
permanent reſolution of government, and by 
the concurrence of the intermediate bodics 
| who 
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who have ſo many ways of defending an- 
cient cuſtoms. 


Ir was in conſequence of theſe obſer- 
vations, that to ſupply the tardineſs of 
the uſual means of reform, I thought it 
important to make choice of a perſon, who 
under the title of inſpector, might ſuc- 
ceſſively make himſelf acquainted with the 
forms of management of the hoſpitals, and 
cauſe each private adminiſtration to adopt 
thoſe arrangements of order and oecono- 
my, the principles of which ſhould be 
approved of by government. Several very 
uſeful reforms reſulted from that plan : 
this was undoubtedly an advantage : but 
it can never be compared with the real 
good, of which the ſpirit itſelf of theſe 


inſtitutions becomes the conſervator. 


LasTLY, as of all the modes of public 
inflation; a model on a large ſcale is the 
moſt perſuaſive, and the moſt permanent, 
I propoſed to the King to found an hoſ- 
pital in the largeſt pariſh of Paris, to put 
that eſtabliſhment under the moſt prudent 
regulations, and to adopt all neceſſary 
means 
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means to cone as near as poſſible to that 
perfection, which proceeds from an union 
of attention and oeconomy. That foundation 
was very ſucceſsful; and 1 think the 
King's intentions were as completely ful- 
filled as could be expected. That hoſpital 
is now compoſed of one hundred and 
twenty-eight beds: nothing that can be 
of real uſe to the ſick has been ſpared : 
nothing uſeleſs has been expended : thts 


laſt attention 1s as charitable as the firſt, 
ſince it is by ſuch means only, that with 


a determined income (and all is limited 
that concerns the public money) a great- 
er number of wretched objects can be afſ- 


ſiſted. The above number of beds is ſuf- 


ficient to receive eighteen hundred ſick, 
each year: and as no one is admitted 


through favour, nor through the influence 


of a recommendation, and the only right 
to introduction is a certificate of the ut- 
moſt poverty ſigned by the pariſh miniſter, 
or one of his principal aſſiſtants, expe- 
rience has ſhewn that the hoſpital under 


_ theſe regulations, is ſufficient for the exi- 


gences of the two pariſhes, that contain 


one ſeventh part of Paris. And yet, by a 


ſtrict 
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{tri& attendance to an exact order in the ex- 
pences, a ſick perſon only coſt, during the 
firſt year 1779, the daily ſum of ſixteen ſous, 


ten deniers, or eight | acer flve-twelfths 
Engliſh. 


IN 1780, the ſame within a fraction. 
IN I 781, ſeventeen ſous, three deniers. 


In 1782, ſeventeen ſous, one denier and 
A fraction. _ 


IN I 78 3s ſeventeen ſous, two deniers and 
a fraction. 


TRE very great parity of theſe reſults, 
ſenfibly ſhews the regularity eſtabliſhed in 
all the different branches of the expences : 
the King ordered the accounts to be an- 
nually printed; and as they contain ſeveral 
inſtructive particulars, the interior admini- 
ſtration of ſeveral charitable eſtabliſhments 
have already been reformed according to 
that plan: it is ſtill done every day, and 
two other ſimilar, but leſs conſiderable 
en have been eſtabliſned in Paris, 


with 


1 } 
44 
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with the aſſiſtance of part of the income 
of the various pariſhes, and of ſome private 


charities. 


In ſhort, ſeveral directors of hoſpitals 


in foreign countries, and ſome Sovereign 


Princes, have cauſed informations to be 
taken on the direction of that houſe : 
theſe informations were communicated with 


eagerneſs, in the ſame manner as the ad- 


miniſtrators of the hoſpital, had cauſed _ 
them to be taken in various places, for 


the purpoſe of improving the regulations 


of the houſe, by comparing them with 


thoſe that were already eſtabliſhed elſe- 


where : the love of humanity as well as 


the defire of acquiring a fortune, may have 


its correſpondents and connections; and 
improvements of this nature, are as valuable 


at leaſt as an other. 


nf Ox of the ſiſterhood of charity, equally 


_ zealous and intelligent, conſtantly preſides 


over the domeſtic affairs of the abovementi- 


oned hoſpital; and Mrs. Necker, aſſiſted by 
the miniſter of the pariſh of St. Sulpice has, 


hitherto directed that eſtabliſhment with 
= the 
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the moſt aſſiduous care. cannot ſay that 
ſhe gloried in it, nor in the other eſta- 
bliſhments of public charity that took up 
her attention: for purer motives than thoſe 
of glory were her counſellors on theſe 
occaſions: ſhe never could have given her- 
ſelf ſo much trouble merely for the ſake 
of praiſe; but her views were above mortal 
conſiderations, and that piety which animates 
beneficence, was her guide, and encouraged 
her. When we conceive a high idea of 
our duties, when we apply them to prin- 
ciples foreign to the vanities of the world, 
then, methinks, we approach to that de- 
gree of moral perfection towards which 
mankind ought to tend; but who can flat- 
ter himſelf to carry ſuch pure intentions 
about him, in the career of public good ? 
I will be the firſt to humble myſelf be- 
fore ſo much virtue. Is it juſtifiable, 
ſome perſons will fay, to talk in that 
manner of another ſelf? What ſtrange 
language, and perhaps, how ridiculous ? 1 
am willing to run the hazard of it; for 1 
cannot really ſay, what fort of opinion 
would be neceflary to indemnify me for 


the ſacrifice of this my moſt favourite 
Vor- III. 3 idea 
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idea; and as to the ridicule with which I 
am threatened, it is not ſo eaſy as may 
be thought, to caſt it upon thoſe ſentiments. 
that are rational, when they are uy and 
firmly avowed. 


DvnrNG my miniſtry, the King ordered, 
by Letters Patent regiſtered in Parliament, 
that for the future, the ſick in the Hotel- 
Diev, who till then had been put ſome- 
times two, three, or even four in the ſame 
bed, ſhould be entirely ſeparated : the in- 
terior arrangements neceſſary for the exe- 
cution of that laudable plan, have been 
continued ever ſince: two large halls will 
very ſoon be in readineſs, and then the 
King's beneficent intentions will begin to 
take place. The funds aſſigned to that 
expence, have been faithfully adminiſtered 
under the direction of a magiſtrate animated 
with zeal, and a deſire to do good: theſe 
funds proceed from a voluntary gift made 
by the financial companies, inſtead of the 
douceur they were accuſtomed to preſent to 
the miniſter of the finances, and alſo, from 
a conſiderable gift made to me by the 
late Archbiſhop of Paris, to be applied to 

_ 3 
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any Charitable purpoſe I ſhould think pro- 
per, and which ſhould be approved of by 
the King. I mention this circumſtance in 
order to pay to the memory of that virtu- 
ous prelate, the tribute of reſpe& and 
gratitude, which I preſume to offer to his 
manes, in the name of every feeling and 
| charitable mind. The notorial act which 
he abſolutely inſiſted ſhould be made to 
me on that occaſion, if ſet in contraſt with 
our different religions, and the tenaciouſ- 
neſs of his opinions in that reſpect, may, 
perhaps be reckoned a very fingular fact, 
and worthy of record. 


WI find now- days, ſeveral people, who 
doubt whether hoſpitals are eſtabliſnments 


uſeful to ſociety; and the greateſt objecti- 
on made to them is, that ſuch inſtitu- 


tions encourage ſloth, by diverting the 


poorer claſs from making a Proviſion for 


old age and infirmities. 


Ix fact, it may happen, that the hope 
of aſſiſtance in ſickneſs, or of an aſylum 
in an advanced age, ſometimes renders 


them leſs laborious, and leſs provident: 
N 2 but 
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but the wages of thoſe men, who main- 
tain themſelves by common labour are 
ſo circumſcribed, that they muſt maintain 
a continual ſtruggle with themſelves, in or- 
der to ſubmit to thoſe ſelf-denials which 
a daily laying by their ſavings to any value 
would require. The laws of ſociety, which 
ſubject that claſs of men to the imperious 
ſway of land owners, or monied men, 
cannot juſtify the want of compaſſion for 
them, in thoſe moments when old age, 
and diſeaſe, deprive them of the very neceſ- 
ſaries of life; and I think it would be very 
. unjuſt to require from them, a kind of 
ſelf-denial, when ſuch a ſcanty ſhare of 
common natural inheritance is allotted them, 
or to expect that they ſhould poſſeſs that 
ſpirit of reflection which knows at every 
inſtant, how to connect the future with 
the preſent. Nothing is therefore more 
conformable to the laws of equity, than 
theſe public eſtabliſhments, where the real 
poor find aſſiſtance in their inſirmities, and 
diſeaſes, and if there are any moments in 
which their reliance on ſuch aſſiſtance 
renders them Jeſs frugal, there are alſo 
others, when the ſame reliance preſerves 
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them Som the moſt fatal deſpair. 1 am 
therefore of opinion, that it is beſt to ad- 
here to thoſe ancient ideas of humanity, 
vchich are conſecrated by time, and the opi- 
nion. of all nations, and we ought to miſ- 
truſt that ſpirit of refined delicacy, which 
diſcovering ſome hitherto unnoticed con- 
12&tions in the direction of public affairs, 
induces men to pre-determine, that if 
all they now ſee, had been perceived 
before, nothing would remain upon its 
preſent footing: but they would be much 
more ſtruck with the motives that eſta- 
bliſhed common opinions, if it was poſ- 


ſible for them now to diſcover them for the 
firſt time. 


TnERE are other queſtions upon this 
ſubject; not ſo general, but more ſuſcep- 
tible of doubt. Would it not, for ex- 
ample, be better to aſſiſt the ſick in their 
own houſes, than to have them under cure 
in a public hoſpital ? That method 1s per- 
fectly applicable to all places of ſmall 
extent, but in great cities, the duties of 
charity could not be fulfilled in that man- 

N3 _ NET, 
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ner, without i Wearnng a much larger 3" 
pence, 


Wr ſee that in a well regulated houſe, 
ſuch as the charitable hoſpital of the pa- 
Triſh of St. Sulpice at Paris, the diligent 
care of one hundred and twenty-eight ſick 
demands only a phyſician, a ſurgeon, and 
ſurgeon's mate who does not reſide there, 
fourteen women of the ſiſterhood of charity, 
including thoſe who have the care of the 
_ diſpenſary, two men, and three women 
keepers of the infirmary ; this number, as 
may be eaſily perceived, bears no kind of 
proportion with that which would he re- 
quired, if the ſame number of fick were 
to be attended in their lodgings, and | 
at a great diſtance from each other. We 
may alſo obſerve, that for want of a ſufficient 
number of nurſes of the ſiſterhood of cha- 
rity, or other perſons egually impreſſed 
with the ſpirit of religion, it would be 
neceſſary to employ mercenary nurſes, 
without any inſpection over them, with- 
out any internal motives to attach them 
continually to their duty: in ſhort, in a 
public eſtabliſhment, the phyſician and 


ſur- 


% 
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ſurgeon are encouraged in their labours by 
the defire of fame, and that ſtimulus 
would not exiſt, if they were to beſtow 
their ſkill on obſcure objects, the effects 
of which would conſequently be un- 
known. 


I MusT- own, nevertheleſs, that a cha- 
ritable eſtabliſhment for the poor may be 
rendered through extreme negligence, ſo 
very fatal, that the moſt defective and care- 
leſs aſſiſtance would deſerve the preference, 

but no eſtabliſhment whatever will bear 
any degree of compariſon, if we once 
conſider it as in an actual ſtate of diſ- 

Heer. 


Tun intentions of hoſpitals that ſerve 


as an aſylum to the needy, when they 


become incapable of labour through old 
age, might be much eaſier anſwered by an 
annual ſum diſtributed among them ; that 
claſs of the unfortunate has not the ſame 
wants as thoſe that are ſick, and a much 


greater number of abuſes are to be found 


in the hoſpitals deſtined for the retreat of the 
healthy poor. * and exhauſted ſtrength 
N 4 | not 
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not bearing the ſame external ſigns as fick- 
neſs, the directors may be more eaſily in- 
fluenced by recommendations, and prac- 
tices of that kind have been diſcovered 
in the general hoſpital at Paris; but though 
it is the duty of the King's miniſters con- 
ſtantly to keep a ſtrict watch over the 
obſervance of the rules eſtabliſhed in the 
| hoſpitals, they are not juſtifiable in ren- 
dering them more ſevere : theſe arrange- 
ments appear cruel when they are made 
without any reaſon ; and government is 
only forgiven for the aboliſhment of an ill 
calculated charitable eſtabliſhment, when 
it is obſerved to extend its beneſicence to 
more meritorious objecks. 

Ox all the cats: due to the ſpi- 
rit of humanity, thoſe whoſe utility ap- 
| pears to me to be attended with the great- 
eſt inconveniences, are the houſes deſtin- 
ed for the reception of foundlings : thoſe 
laudable inſtitutions undoubtedly prevent 
beings, worthy of compaſſion, from being 
ſacrificed to the unnatural ſentiments of 
their parents: but we have inſenſibly ac- 
cuſtomed ourſelves | to look on foundling 


hof- 
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hofpitals as public depoſitories, where the 
ſovereign thinks it right to maintain the 
children of the pooreſt of his ſubjects; 
and this idea, by gaining ground, has 
looſened the ties of paternal love and duty. 
This abufive practice increaſes daily, and 
its progreſs will ſome time or other em- 
 barraſs government: for the remedy is dif- 
ficult, if pallitatives only are employed, and 
extreme meaſures would be approved of, 
only at the moment when the exceſs of the 
_ diſorder ſhall ſtrike every one with 
aſtoniſgment. . 


Howkvrn, we cannot avoid a painful 
ſenſation, when we obſerve, that the re- 
doubled cares of government to ſave and 
ſupport this generation of deſerted child- 
ren, leſſens the remorſe of parents, and 
augments their number daily. Two thou- 
hand of them were yearly tranſported to 

Paris, being ſent as a merchandize from the 
different places where there was no eſta- 
bliſhment authorized to receive them : W 
nine out of ten died on the road, or a 
few days after their arrival: it was not 

pothble to become acquainted with ſuch 


a fla- 
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a flagrant violation of the rights of hu- 
manity, without endeavouring to apply a 
remedy.: on the repreſentation I made of 
it, the King by an edict of his council, 
prohibited ſuch cruel tranſportations; and 
at the ſame time, his Majeſty adopted 
proper meaſures, to cauſe theſe children to 
be received in the charitable houſes neareſt 
to the ſpot where they ſhould be found 
in the hands of the carriers. It is im- 
poſſible not to be ſtruck with the juſtice 

of theſe arrangements; and yet it is already 

experienced, that the neceſſity government 
was under to open new aſylums for found- 
lings, increaſed their number: I foreſaw 
it; but of theſe two evils, that which was 
principally to be avoided was, the annual 
facrifice of ſo many innocent victims, 


I cannoT too eartieſily recommend the 
purſuit of a practice now generally acknow- 
ledged to be the beſt; it is to cauſe theſe 
children to be put out to nurſe in the 
country: for the places where they are 
commonly collected together become real 
charnel houſes, both from the inſufficiency 


of 
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of a too general attention, and the dangerous 
effects of a cOrropred air, 


Is reflecting upon all that I have ad- 
vanced on the ſucceſſive increaſe of the 
number of deſerted children, I am induc- 
ed to ſolicit pariſh miniſters, and the clergy 
of all orders, to be more zealous than ever 
in their inſtructions, to divert the people 
from thoſe ſecret crimes, over which the 
laws have ſo little power ; it is on ſuch 
occaſions among many other, that we feel 
how neceflary the aſſiſtance of religion is, 
to the maintenance of public order : and 
thoſe who are indifferent to that power- 
ful ſpring, ſhew their ignorance of the im- 
perfection of the reſources of government. 
An enlightened man may love virtue for 
its own fake : but by far the greateſt part of 
mankind, deprived of the aſſiſtance of edu- 
cation, and always put out of counte- 
nance by the wretchedneſs of their ſtation, 
muſt be ſupported by an active idea of 
good and eyil, and by ſentiments of hope 
and fear, that may curb them in the 
midſt of the ignorance that ſurrounds them. 


Philoſophers of this age! be ſatisfied with 
having 
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having helped to liberate religion from the 
principles of a cruel ſpirit of intolerance 
you would be in the wrong to deſiro 
more: leave to mankind, the moſt ſalutary 
reſtraint upon their paſſions, and the moſt 
conſoling of all ideas. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE INTERNAL REGU- 
| LATION OF PRISONS. 


HE principal priſons of Paris have 
undergone entirely new alterations; 
and their internal regulations have been 


ſenſibly improved: this is undoubtedly a 


great object towards the relief of the un- 
fortunate who are ſhut up in them : but, 
in order to render the benefit permanent, 
and whilſt we wiſh that it may be imi- 
tated every where, it is neceſſary to ex- 
plain the motives of the alterations order- 
ed by the King, and to point out the prin- 


eiples of order, juſtice, and humanity, that 


are applicable to eſtabliſhments of a ſimilar 
nature. This will even be fulfilling one 
of the principal views that were propoſed, 
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in the conſtruction of a new priſon that 
might ſerve as a model, and a continu- 
al exitement to improve all the other pri- 
ſons in the kingdom upon the ſame plan, 
This extenſive and affecting conſideration, 
will perhaps inſpire ſome degree of in- 
tereſt and indulgence for the details this 
ſubject requires: I ſhall, however, endea- 
vour to reduce them within a narrow com- 
paſs; but on ſo important a matter, and 
when more eſpecially, the queſtion 1s on 
a branch of management that would not 
perhaps have been ſo long neglected, if it 
had not been ſo remote from the public 
view, ſhould I be juſtifiable to give only 
general ideas, and to ſet afide uſeful ex- 
planations, which ceaſe to be unintereſt- 
ing when they are calculated to anſwer 
the great objects in view ? 


Ir did not appear to me, that it was 
ſufficient to propoſe to the King to de- 
ſtroy thoſe dreadful receptacles known un- 
der the name of Fort J Eveque and Petit Chate- 
let, where improvident debtors, and priſoners 
confined for trifling offences, being confound- 
ed in a very narrow ſpace with criminals, 


bad 
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had equally to protect themſelves againſt 
the fatal effects of a contagious exhalation, 
and the corrupting ſpeQtacle of an obſcene 
collection of all manner of vices, 


I pip not think it ſufficient to ſubſtitute 
to theſe places, infectious under theſe two 
points of view, a large priſon where there 
is a free circulation of air, and where ſe- 
parate wards and areas do not permit 
either, or various kinds of priſoners to be 
confounded together. 


I coxsiDbERED that it was likewiſe im- 
portant, not only to put a ſtop to the 
various abuſive practices that were mul- 


tiplied to exceſs in the interior of theſe 


houſes, but alſo to prevent their return, 


the too common effect of time, and of the 


relaxation that ACCOMPANIES it. 


Tux irregularities that were remarked, 
owed their origin to diverſe cauſes ; and 
here I am obliged to enter into ſome de- 


tails: the goal-keeper, and the regiſter, 
having no ſettled ſalaries, their emoluments 


were compoled of certain fees, whereof 


ſome 
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fome were tolerated, and ſome were abii- 
ſes : they. were required of the priſoners, 
on their entering, or being diſcharged out 
of priſon, For the hire of the rooms, and for 
diverſe furniture ; ; and moreover, the cap- 
tivity of theſe priſoners laſted until they 
had diſcharged thoſe dues. At the fame 
time, another kind of irregularity was con- 
nived at, and a tap-room for tobacco, 
ſnuff, wine and brandy, was eſtabliſhed 
in the middle of the priſons; this toler- 
ation which was favourable to libertiniſm, 
excited the priſoners to unneceſſary expences 
and tempted them to make uſe of the credit 
they were able to obtain. 


| TRE rate at which a boarding of the 
priſoners was fixed, required alſo to be 
ſpeedily altered; thoſe among theſe un- 
tortunate men, who had no private re- 
ſource of their own, received daily, twenty 
ounces of bread, for all their food; and 
that allowance was only bettered by un- 
certain alms, unequally diſtributed. There 
exiſted another hardſhip: the priſoners 
ſlept upon ſtraw, and ragged blankets; and 
as the furniſhing of them was contracted 
5 for 
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for by the goal-keeper, a frequent change 
ſo eſlentially requiſite for cleanlineſs and 
falybrity, was repugnant to his private 
intereſt. 


NEITHER muſt I omit, that the turn- 
keys being paid by the goal-keeper, the 
ſavings that he ſought to make on that ex- 
pence, often hindered him from making 
choice of proper perſons ; and the priſon- 
ers were expoled to be ill-treated, impo- 
ſed upon, and defrauded by little pecuniary 


| exactions. 


 LasrTLy, and this evil was a local con- 
ſequence 3 ; the priſoners were forced to cat 
either 1n a little area without ſhelter, or in 
the peſtilential dungeon where they ſpent 
the W 


Ir was theſe great inconveniencies, and 
ſeveral others leſs ſtriking, that I en- 
deavoured to remedy, by a very extenſive 
regulation : and though it had not receiv- 
_ the King's approbation at the time of 
my retreat from the miniſtry, yet -as all 
the ptincipal arrangements have been ſince 


Vol, III. 0 exe- 
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executed, and as thoſe that have been ne- 
glected, may perhaps ſome day appear im- 
portant, I think it will not be uſeleſs to give 
the ſubſtance of them. 


My aim was to cſtabliſh in the in- 
terior of the priſons, a permanent or- 
der, independent of the effects of time, 
of the removal of perſons, and of that 
indifference which never fails to be 
felt, in proportion as the public atten- 
tion decreaſes, and the co-operators are no 
longer animated by a hvely ſentiment of 
the abuſive practices that were deſtroyed, 
or by the agitation that is inſpired by 
every novelty. 


IT appeared to me, after ſeveral inqui- 
ries, that this aim would nearly be attain- 


ed, by ordering, 


"Pra. to avoid, both on the part of 
the goal-keeper, and of the regiſter and 
turnkeys, all manner of intereſted views 
contrary to order, and to the care of the 
priſoners, the oecohomical management 
ſhould be entirely unconnected with the 
CIOs ad- 
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adminiſtration of the police, and of the pub- 
: lic ſafety. | 


Tur, for this purpoſe, there ſhould be 
a director, or goal-keeper, ſolely charged 
with the maintenance of good order, and 
with the reception, or diſcharge of the pri- 
ſoners, in conſequence of orders that he 


ſhould be obliged to obey. 


nr this director mould not have any 
caſual emoluments, but that his ſalary 


ſhould be fixed, and paid by the King. 


1 to prevent the 3 of 
this director from being ever made through 
improper influence, and to be affurcd that 
tis rank would command reſpect, he ſhould 
always be choſen from among the ſerge— 
ants of the French guards; that corps 
having been long diſtinguiſhed for its ho— 
neſty and prudent firmneſs, and having a 
real intereſt to be thought wort my of the 
1e patation it has acquired. 


Trar to render his choice ſo much the 
more honourable, and more inde pendant of 


O 2 any 
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any kind of favour, the ſergeants of the re- 
giment being aſſembled, ſhould point out 
by a plurality of votes, any three, they ſhould 
deem propereft to fill the place, and the 
firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, 
thould make his choice of one of the three, 


Tuar the Neger mould likewiſe be 
paid by the King; and ſhould find ſecuri- 


ity for his pecuniary truſt, or depoſit a 
certain ſum of money. 


THAT 3 rooms in the prifon ſhould not 
be hired for the profit of the director, nor 
of the regiſter. by - 


Tur there ſhould be no other levy of 
money in the priſon, but that which ſhould. 

proceed from the rent of the private rooms; 
and the produce of that rent fixed at a mo- 
derate rate, ſhould be entirely appropriated 
to the erpenges of the priſon. 8 


Thru this receipt of money, and the 
oeconomical management, that is to ſay, 
the food of the priſoners, and of the ſer- 
| vants of the priton, the diſtribution and 
| the 
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the reception of the bread, the furniſhing 
and care of the linen, furniture and blan- 


kets, the direction of the diſpenſary, and 


the care of the fick ſhould be entirely in- 
truſted to women of the ſiſterhood of cha- 


rity, under the direction of one of the ſupe- 


riors of that order, who ſhould keep an 
exact account both of the receipts, and the 
EXPENCCS. 


THA for the future, the priſoners ſhould 
receive twenty-four ounces of bread, in- 


itead of twenty-two ; ſoup both morning 


and night, and a quarter of a pound of meat 


twice a week. 


Tuan there ſhould be a determined hour 
for their meals, in a common hall. 


TfAr in 3 hall well aired, there 
ſhould be a mattreſs, and a $909 blanket 


kor each priſoner. 


TrarT thoſe alſo who ſhould have pri- 


vate rooms, and who ſhould deſire to find 


themſelves in food at their own expence, 
mould be furniſhed with it, from without 
O 3 the 
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the priſon, that no confuſion might take 
place between the expences borne by theKing 
for the poor priſoners, and that of others, 
and alſo, that the nurſes of the ſiſterhood 
of charity, might devote their time only 
to the ſervice of the poor and unfortunate, 
conformable ro the reſpeQable _ of 


their inſtitution. 


THAT all cooks, or ſhop-keepers ſhould 
be prohibited from ſelling any thing on 
credit to any claſs of priſoners, that their 
captivity might never be lengthened by 
the debts they might other wiſe contract 
during their impriſonment. 


THAT no tap- room ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in the priſon, but a ſingle one only, ſhould 
be authoriſed in the neighbourhood, under the 
reſtrictions, however, of ſelling only twice 
2 day to the priſoners, at a fixed hour, and 

within a limited quantity, 


THAT the turnkeys ſhould be paid by 
the King, and their ſalaries ſhould be ſuf- 
ficiently profitable to incite proper per ſons 
to ſolicit theſe places; and that as they 


would 
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would thereby no longer ſtand in need of 
any other emoluments, they ſhould be 


ſeverely puniſhed, if they endeavoured to 


procure any from the priſoners, by direct 
or indirect means. And that theſe turn- 
keys ſhould wear a livery, by which they 
would be known in the areas, and ther2by 
command the reſpect of the priſoners. 


Taar 6. priſon of the women ſhould 
have a woman turnkey. 


THAT all necelfary precautions for clean- 
| linefs and ſalubrity, ſhould be N ob- 


| ſerved, 


THAT alms not being any longer ne- 


ceſſary either to feed the priſoners, or to 
improve their condition, they ſhould hence- 


forth be applied only to the delivery of 
thoſe women confined for debts owing for 
nurſing. themſelves in the month, and their 
infants, and of other debtors molt worthy of 
compaſſion. 


THAT having thus aſſured to the pri- 
ſoners, a certainty of enjoying all that 
904 could 
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could concern their health and the ſalu- 
brity of the air, every ſpecies of libertin- 
1ſm ſhould be the more ſeverely prohibit- 
ed, that prohibition being not only neceſ- 
ſary for the maintenance of order, but 
alſo that it might never be forgotten, that 
priſons are places of puniſhment, and of 
ſelf-denial. The duties of humanity ought 
then to be carefully attended to: but it 
is important that the imagination be 
ſtruck, and that tokens of controul and 
reſtraint ſhould be perceived every where. 
Thus, no kind of gaming was to be toler- 
ated, and after a certain hour, all fires and 
lights were to be extinguiſhed, nor were 
the friends or relations to be allow ed to vi- 
Hit them after that hour. 


Sven were nearly the principal articles 
of the regulations that ſeemed to me pro- 
per to eſtabliſh permanent order, in the 
interior of a large priſon, 


Ir is followed in ſeveral effential points : 
but I muſt regret that a very important 
arrangement was not adopted, namely, the 
intruſting the oeconomical management ta 


the 
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the charitable ſiſterhood. It will perhaps, 


be ſaid, that it matters very little, becauſe 
all they were to do, is executed. The 
goal keeper's wife takes care of the linen, 
contractors out of doors, find the priſon- 
ers their ſtated food : there is an apothe- 
cary in the priſon, and a nurſe aſſiſted by 
ſome ſervants attends the fick : the rent 
of the rooms 1s depoſited in the hands 
of the goal- -keeper, who is intruſted with 
the receipt and the expence, but keeps an 
exact account, monthly inſpected by an 
overſeer, choſen from a diſtinguiſhed rank, 
and who alſo inſpects the whole interior 
(MAnSESMent of the priſon. 


No one relies more than J do, on that 
inſpection: but men are tranſitory, the firſt 
ardour is liable to be weakened, and the 
more unneceſſary a long ſeries of regular- 


ity | has rendered the conſtant. attention of 


ſuperiors, the greater progreſs is made in 
abuſive practices, when they begin to 9 58 
up again. 


Tnvs, ſome day or other perhaps, a ſelfiſh 
goal-keeper may look for lome emoluments 
| from 
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from the truſt repoſed in him, in oppo- 
ſition to the eſtabliſhed rules; from ſome 
motive or other, he may favour the con- 
tractor who furniſhes the proviſions, and 
the retailer of liquors, and conſequently to- 
lerate a bad diſtribution : he may give 
them leave to {ell on credit: he may 
himſelf ſell ſome articles to the priſoners, 
which being the occaſion of their contract- 
ing freſh debts, their deliverance will be 
retarded. 


In ſhort, the general expence will then 
Increaſe, the managers of the finances of 
the priſon will complain, ſome fort of con- 
tract will be propoſed ; it will be accepted 
under a view of oeconomy ; and it will be 
by means of ſavings, the hardſhip of 
which will bear on the priſoners, and by 
other modes of vexation, that the goal- 
Keeper become the contractor, will aſſure 
his profits, and as it will be neceſſary for 
him to have the regiſter in his intereſts, 
that he may not hg an importunate ſpy 
on his conduct; the latter will be a 
ſharer in theſe fraudulent profits, 


AN 
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AN honeſt intelligent inſpector might 
undoubtedly prevent the introduction of ſuch 
diſorders ; but that inſpector himſelf may 
one day or other perhaps be appointed 
ſolely through influence, and ſuch a one 
will take care to receive his ſalary punc- 
tually, and for the reſt, will content him- 
ſelf with now and then being ſeen 1 in the 
priſon. 


How many examples of a ſimilar re- 
laxation do we not ſee in every branch of 
adminiſtration ? The inſpectors, comptrol- 
lers, verificators, &c. fink into the enjoy- 
ment of a vain title, when the general 
adminiſtration does not oblige them to be 
active, and it is always thoſe whole func- 
tions are active, neceflary and every day 
repeated, who imperceptibly become abſo- 
lute maſters. 


IT was therefore, becauſe I principally 
extended my views to futurity that I reck- 
oned it important to ſeparate the oecono- 
mical branch from the governing and 
police adminiſtration, and I wiſhed to in- 
truſt the firſt, with the ſiſters of charity, 
11 5 whoſe 
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whoſe ſpirit is always the ſame, becauſe 
their zeal is maintained and ſupported by 
a fixed ſentiment of religion : order and 
| honeſty are permanent among them, from 
the ſame motives which determined their 
devoting themſelves entirely to the ſervice 
of the poor. Such inſtitutions, peculiar to 
the Roman Catholic religion, are truly re- 
ſpectable: and the aſſiſtance derived from 
them cannot be too much prized : for 
adminiſtration itſelf, even with the help 
of the moſt careful inſpection, could never 
acquire the active influence of that ſecret 
motive which excites them to an exact ac- 
compliſhment of the moſt difficult duties 

and obliges them to beſtow as much care 
and attention on minute and unknown 
particulars, as the yaineſt and moſt deſir- 
ous of praiſe could be capable of, in what 
they might do, or ſay to captivate. the pub- 
lic favour. | 


Bur there is one ineſtimable advantage | 
which cannot be again changed, that 1s, the 
ſpaciouſneſs of the priſon, 0 all the arrange» 
ments of order and convenience derived from 
that circumſtance. The interior diſtributions 


a 


of 
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of the priſon will leave nothing to wiſh for, 
as foon as the laſt new buildings ſhall be 
finiſhed, and during my miniſtry, the infirm- 
ary was already as well aired, and as com- 
modious as it was poſſible to deſire. The 
eſtabliſhment of a new priſon at the Hotel 
de la Force, has enabled government to leave 
in the priſons of the Grand Chatelet, only 
ſuch priſoners as are confined by order of 
the court of that name; thus, this laſt 
mentioned priſon is now ſufficiently roomy ; 
and I believe, that all the interior arrange- 
ments required by humanity are at preſent 
accompliſhed, conformable to the King's 
intentions made known in his Letters Pa- 
tent of the year 1780. The priſons at 
Paris then will ſoon approach every de- 
gree of perfection that may rationally be 
expected. The example has already been 
followed in ſome provinces : and if they 
continue to aſſiſt the towns that are in need 
of it, the old priſons that were become 
moſt horrible places, will ſucceſſively 
change, and the moſt unhappy and forgot- 
ten part of the King's ſubjects, will experi- 
ence the effects of the royal beneficence, in 
their dark abodes. 
55 Turs 
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Tuls commiſeration of the ſovereign for 
men who are guilty of ill conduct, does 
not militate againſt his juſtice : he muſt 
undoubtedly inflict puniſhments; but as it 
is for the maintenance of order in ſociety, 
that ſo great a power 1s depoſited in his 
hands; if the puniſhments inflicted in his 
name were to be obſcure, unknown and 
uſeleſs for example, I will venture to ſay, 
that from that moment, he would exerciſe 


an authority that no mortal on earth has 


a right to exerciſe. It belongs only to 
that divine and all-powerful being, who 
ſcrutinizes the human heart, who is ac- 
quainted with our inmoſt thoughts, who 
unerringly diſcerns the effects of tem- : 
per, and of education, who duly weighs 
the influence of preſent circumſtances, the 
greatneſs of temptations, the duration of 
our reſiſtance and the fincerity of our 
remorſe ; to inflict puniſhments unknown 
to any one, and to exerciſe his Juſtice in 
ſecret. Who ought to feel more compaſ- 
ſion for the faults, or errors of men, than 
the Sovereign of a great empire? For, if 
from the high degree of elevation where 
his right has placed him, he diſcerns the 
con- 
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connection between each claſs of ſociety; 


if he is ſenſible of the power the wealthy 


have over the poor; if he obſerves the 


habitual ſtate of want and anxiety to which 
the laws of ſociety reduce thoſe who have 
no property; if at the ſame time, he re- 
marks that this numerous claſs of his 


ſubjects, is alſo deprived of the knowledge 


and inſtruction acquired by a good 


education: laitly, if he conſiders, that the 


greateſt part of them reflect and are pro- 


vident only by chance, and at certain in- 


tervals, theſe afflicting but juſt ideas will 


make him conſcious that puniſhments are 
neceſſary to keep within bounds, from fear 
and by public examples, thoſe who are 


5 continually tempted by their wretchedneſs 
and ignorance; but he will at the ſame 


time diſcover, that independent of this 


painful obligation, every circumſtance ſeems 


to invite a Sovereign to indulgence ; and 
that even whulſt he 1s forced to exert his 
ſeverity, pity ought to be at tne bottom 
5 of his heart. 


Ir brutal men who never formed a re- 
flection on. theſe various conſiderations, 
4 look 
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look on the guilty as foreign to the human 
race, and think. they may torment them 
in ſecret, under pretence of juſtice, we 
ought to abhor both their. ignorance and 
their cruelty. But when monarchs them- 
ſelves are hard-hearted and n.ſenfible, that 
is a real calamity : the earth then ſeems 
as it were ſtruck with ſterility ; they neither 
can co-operate to the public welfare, nor 
ſecond it, becauſe it is wholly indifferent 
to them: neither can they concern them- 
ſelves for the unhappy, as their miſery 
does not move them; if any acts of pub- 
lie beneficence are done, they cannot be 
ſaid to ſhare in them; then, the nation 
alone, holds out encouragement, and pub- 
lic opinion, rewards; while the ſovereign 
who might almoſt be looked on as an object 
of compaſſion, is only acquainted with the 
terror inſpired by his power. 


1 10 to dwell on theſe reflections, 
not only becauſe they endear the King's 
perſonal qualities more than ever, but par- 
ticularly, and principally, becauſe it is 
pleaſing to think, that in all times and 
places, goodneſs is the firſt of all virtues: 

it 


* 
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it is goodneſs, and the ſenſibility it pro- 


duces, that connects mankind together 36h | 


1s goodneſs that opens a communication be- 
tween the wealthy and the poor, the 
powerful and the weak, and laſtly, between 
the Sovereign and all thoſe to whom he 
may be ſerviceable. It is through the me- 
dium of the infinite idea we form of benefi- 


cence, and of the adoration we pay to this 
er fection, that elevating our thoughts to 
the Almighty firſt mover of the univerſe, 


we believe that our happineſs is not in- 


different to him: and this conſoling per ſua- 


ſion cheriſhes our hopes, and ſoftens the bit- 
ter moments of life.” | 


Er 1 been ſaid, That juſtice 18 PT, 


true beneficence of Sovereigus; this 
maxim has met with applauſe, and I be- 


lieve it is very juſt, but under a more ex- 


tenſive point of view, for 1 we conſider 
the exigences of the vulgar, t the narrow 


limits of its reſources, and the ſevere yoke _ 
impoſed by the laws of property, it may alſo 


be ſometimes ſaid, & that beneficence is the 
56 juſtice of Kings.” When a Sovereign 


diſtributes rewards, when he ſits as a 78885 
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either in his council, or through the me- 
dium of his tribunals, then he is only 
a ſupreme arbiter, and it is ſufficient that 
he ſhould be juſt: but in the manage- 
ment of a great kingdom, the Sovereign 
appears to be an emanation from the be- 
neficent and celeſtial ſpirit, who watches 
over mankind, produces the graſs in the 
fields, and brings to maturity the corn 
that ſerves for their food : he muſt through 
the whole extent of his power, imitate 
that benign influence of nature: exact juſ- 
tice will not afhiſt thoſe who have nothing 
to defend, and who might ſtarve, under 
the ſway of ſocial laws, when they offer 
in vain, the uſe of their time, and their 
labour. 


IT is therefore the beneficence of the 
Sovereign, they more eſpecially require : 
that beneficence will be carcfull to provide 
work for them, in thoſe moments when 
country labour 1s at a ſtand; it will pro- 
cure them other kinds of afliſtance unde: 
unhappy accidents, and ſevere calamities : 
it is likewiſe the anxious concern of the 
Sovereign. that keeps a ſtrict watch over 

the 
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the price and quantity of proviſions, and 
tempers with prudence the effe& of thoſe 
laws, that inſure the produce of the earth 
to thoſe only, who are polleſlors of riches. 


IN ſhort, it is the ſame beneficence, 
which eſtabliſhes aſylums for forſaken old 
age, gives a certainty of afſiſtance to the 
ſick who are deprived of reſources, and 
even takes pity on thoſe whom their er- 
rors have conducted to the dungeons of 
a pi riſon. N 


Tr is by juſtice that every man enjoys 
his rights unmoleſted: it is by benefi- 
cence that the poor acquire any rights at 
all: it is for juſtice that Sovereigns are 
reſpeQed : it is for beneficence they: are 
blefled. Alas! theſe two virtues, juſtice 
and beneficence are not too arduous a 
taik: let us not confound together, thoſe 
diſtinc duties: the wide field of human 

misfortunes affords ample ſcope for the 
| diſplay of both. Let us then wiſh for 
juſtice in Sovereigns, in order to affure re- 
wards to merit, and: to ſecure to every 
ene his property; but Jet us alſo cheriſh 

La P 2 in 
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in them, that beneficence which neceſſari- 
ly renders them attentive to public miſ- 
fortune, and engages them to prevent, or 
alleviate it. In ſhort, if we have any af- 
fection for them, let us alſo wiſh they may 
poſſeſs this amiable virtue, that they may 
completely enjoy all the charms of power. 7 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XVII. 


A PARTICULAR ARRANGEMENT RELATIVE 
- TO ONE CLASS OF PRISONERS. 


A MONG the unfortunate who are ſhut 
up in the priſons, there are ſome 
particularly worthy of the Sovereign's at- 
_ tention 3 namely, thoſe who being confin- 

ed by order of his tribunals, whether on 
ſuſpicion, or on circumſtantial evidence, are 
afterwards ſet free, and declared innocent 
of the crimes they were charged with. 


Tusk unfortunate people have never- 
theleſs experienced all the evils of a long 
_ confinement ; they have been injured in 

their reputations ; they have been divert— 


T4 ed 
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ed from their labours, or from their bufi- 
neſs. Such errors and miſtakes are per- 
haps unavoidable in all great ſocieties, but 
as it is in the name of the Sovereign that 
the tribunals act, it would be, methinks, 
perfectly juſt to grant an indemnification 
{5 thoſe, who have been victims to an ill 


grounded firſt opinion. 


Tus expence, as nearly as I have been 
able to eſtimate it, would be very trifling: 
T ſhould have had ſufficient time to collect 
preciſe informations on this ſubject, and 
to have propoſed to the King an arrange 
ment ſo conformable to his virtues, had 
not the idea occurred to me too late. The 
recollection of this inattention gives me 
pain: but there is in the courſe of our 
ideas, an unknown fantaſtical fluctuation, 
that very often chaſes away from our mind 
_ thoſe thoughts which for numberleſs rea- 
ſons, ought to be moſt preſent to it: my re- 
grets are leſſened by this confeſſion of my 
heedleſſneſs, and by inviting thoſe Who 
ſhall have it in their power, to remedy the 
neglect. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. .mx 


REFLECTIONS ON THE COMMERCE OF 
CORN. 


PRUDENT legiſlation with reſpect 
A to the commerce of corn, muſt al- 
ways have an intimate connection with 
the happineſs of the people : I endeavour- 
ed to render this truth evident, in the 
chapters in which I diſcuſſed the prin- 
cipal queſtions relative to ſo important 
an article: of courſe there can be no neceſ- 
fity for my entering deeply into it again. 1 
ſhall therefore obſerve, that I now look 
on that part of the work as weak, and 
very imperfect, in which I pointed out 
with too much preciſion, the minute pre- 
cautions that were to be taken to prevent 
the price of corn being too dear. Ex- 
perience has taught me, that we muſt rely in 


Pon 2 great 
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a great meaſure on the prudence of admi- 
niſtration, and that it 1s impoſſible to a- 
void conſigning that care to government. 
Undoubtedly, the price ought to ſerve to 


diſtinguiſh the moment when it is proper 


to forbid the exportation of corn; but in 
a kingdom ſo extenſive as France, that 
price cannot be determined by a general 


law applicable to all times and all places: 


for the word dearneſs may have a different 
meaning, according to the poſition of the 
provinces, their more or leſs numerous 
manufactories, and even according to the 
cuſtomary price: and an increaſe that 
would not frighten Languedoc, nor Pro- 
vence, might give the alarm in Flanders, 
Picardy, and other places adjacent to the 
capital. I am ſtill of the fame opinion, 


that the liberty of a free exportation of 
corn ought to be looked upon in France, 


as a conſtitutional right: but adminiſtra- 
tion muſt reſtrain that liberty in certain 
places, and under certain circumſtances ; 


and even extend the reſtriction to a general 


prohibition, when the informations which 
it alone is capable of receiving, call for 
that act of prudence : in fact, government 

alone 
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alone poſſeſſes the means of diſcerning and 
of aſcertaining with certainty the general 
exigencies of the kingdom, the appearance 
of the crops, the prohibitions of other 
nations, the rumours of war, and all politi- 
cal motions. 


__ GoverRNMENT. ought to be very atten- 
tive to theſe various circumſtances. Its 
negligence, or its ignorance may ſometimes 
be feared : but there are no juſt motives 
to ſuſpe& it of partiality : for, if on the 
one hand, it wiſhes that an abundance of 
corn and its moderate price may prevent 
diforder and public clamour; it is, on the 
other, conſonant to its policy, that the 
permanent and reaſonable price of that com- 
modity may render the payment of the 
taxes eaſier. Exaggerated ſyſtems, for or 
againſt the liberty of exportatioa are what 
have excited dangerous revolutions: but as 
it was perceived that the inſtructions of 
certain pedantic ſpeculators were not found- 
ed in truth, they were no longer foilow- 
ed, and tnoſe extreme 1deas which can 
ſcarcely ever be properly connected with 
the deliberation and ſlowneſs of proceedings 
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required by fo very delicate a branch of 
adminiſtration were given up. This great 
object of diſcuſſion had almoſt been for- 
gotten during my miniſtry : and yet there 
were ſeveral inſtances that required atten- 
tion, and obliged me to demand the King's 
orders, not only for a momentary prohi- 
bition of the exportation of corn from 
ſome provinces, but alſo for an importa- 
tion, which alone could prevent the great- 
eſt calamities. 


J po not dwell on the abſolute necef- 
ſity of maintaining a free circulation of 
corn throughout the interior parts of the 
kingdom: methinks, there are not two 
opinions on that ſubject. Government 
muſt obſerve with pleaſure, both the amaſ- 
ſing of grain, and the ſpeculations of com- 
merce which occaſion them ; becauſe they 
are an aſſiſtance given to the farmers and 
land- proprietors: but when theſe ſpecul- 
ations made in times of ſcarcity, degen- 
erate to what is commonly called mono- 
ploy; that is to lay, to a traffick, the 
ſole end of which is momentaneouſſy to 
cngroſs all the corn, in order afterwards 
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to impoſe rigorous conditions on che con- 


ſumers; then adminiſtration ought to ſet 
bounds to the effects of that copidity, and 
a ſingle warning on 1ts part will ſome— 
times ſuffice: but if that branch of the 
police was neglected, it would then be left 
in {ome meaſure to the inconſiderate impulſe 
of popular commotions : and that which a 
prudent adminiſtration mult carefully avoid, 
is, ever being expoſed to be borne away, 


or led, or even ſimply forewarned by ſteps 


taken contrary to good order, and the re- 


{ſpect due to nagt 


A 
4 


A POSITIVE Jaw on this ſubject would 


neceſſarily be inefficacious; for the differ- 
ence between an ũſeful ſpeculation, and an 


obnoxious engroſſing can never be poſitive- 


ly aſcertained : and we ſhould go too far, 
if we pretended to apply permanent rules to 


inconſtant objects, and affectedly renounce 


the aſſiſtance of intelligent men. 


CHAP. 
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INQUIRIES ON THE CLEARING OP WASTE 
LANDS. 


5 ha quantity of landscultivated through- 
out the kingdom 1s unknown ; and 
the conjectural eſtimates I was able to 
make on that ſubject are ſo indefinite 
that I cannot reſolve on inſerting them in 
a work, where I have endeavoured to be ex- 
act in all eſſential! informations. 


Ir ſhould fem that we ought at leaſt 
to know exactly, the extent of the lands 
that have been cleared ſince 1776, at which 
time the ſovereign aſſured them an ex- 
emption from the land-tax, and the twenti- 
eths, during twenty years. To enjoy that 

: | EX 
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exemption, it is requiſite to declare the re- 
ſolution taken to clear ſuch and ſuch parts: 


but as that declaration muſt neceſſarily 


be anterior to the undertaking, that the 
ſtate of the ſoil may be known, it is eaſy 
to conceive that a change of reſolution, or 
diſcouragement in the execution of it muſt 
introduce a great difference in the quanti- 


ty of acres that were declared as going to be 


cleared, and of thoſe that are 1 ſo. 


Ir was my with to . theſe differ- 
ences with exactneſs, but I was apprehen- 
five that theſe informations might alarm 
the cultivators of theſe lands, and give 
them an idea that they were an examin- 


ation preparatory to ſome tax, or a re- 


ſtraint in their exemption, ſuch ſuſpici— 
ons are ſo eaſily raiſed, and their conſe- 
quences are generally ſo contrary to the ex- 
ertions of induſtry, tbat government is 
forced to make a ſacrifice of ſundry im- 
portant informations, to theſe conſiderations. 


A ſingular trait on that ſubje&t occurs to 
my mind. Twenty years ago, the Intend- 


ant of a province actuated by the laudable 
deſign of encouraging the making of honey 


and 
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and of increaſing the number of hives, 
began his operations by demanding a de— 
claration of the quantity of hives then in 
being, in the province: his intention was 
not underſtood; it perhaps gave riſe to a 
certain diſtruſt: and in a few days all the 
hives were deſtroyed. 


 Ta1s ſhort anecdote may be looked up- 
on as a leſſon of inſtruction for a monar chical 
adminiſtration: ſuſpicions ariſe the very in- 
ſtant there is an exertion of authority : 
confidence ſlowly, and difficultly ſucceeds 
that firſt ſentiment. 


Apes theſe obſervations on the inſut- 
ficiency of the informations that can be 
had from the declarations above mention- 
ed, I ſhall nevertheleſs ſay, that thoſe 
made from 1766 to the end of 1780, in- 
dicate the defign of clearing about nine 
hundred and fifty thouſand acres: but I 
cannot point out how far thoſe intentions 
were executed. . 


IN Provence, theſe declarations have been 
more extenſive than in any other part at 
5 the 
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the kingdom, and Lorrain and Alſace are 
the generalities, where feweſt have been 
made. 


AN exemption from the taxes, during a 
certain number of years, is not in gener— 


al a ſufficient encouragement to undertake 


the clearing of waſte lands : the want of 
a capital ſtops a great number of pro- 


prictors: fometimes the difficulty of bor- 


rowing money: and ſometimes the high 
rate of intereſt are obſtacles to the pro- 
greſs of cultivation: I ſhall therefore, when 
Jam upon thoſe ſubjects, in the next 
chapter, point out the propereſt methods of 
encouraging the clearing of waſte lands. 


Tux diviſion of commons is an arrange- 
ment that ſhould tend to the ſame end; 
Hut that diviſion cannot take place in an 
uniform manner: its legiſlation muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be different according to the nature 


of the property, and the ſpecies of reſour— 


ces in each province; but as ſome reſpect 


muſt alſo be had to old eſtabliſhed cuſ- 


roms, it is more eſpecially for ſuch arrange- 


ments that the mediation of the provincial 
. ad- 
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adminiſtrations would be found uſeful : ſe- 
veral of the provinces where the ſtates are 
held, have very good principles on that ſub- 
ject, and they are followed without any 
complaint. 


THERE are alſo ſome undertakings for the 
clearing of waſte lands, that muſt neceſ- 
farily be affiſted with ready money by 
government: this branch of expence is 
very rational: the money does not go out 
of the kingdom ; and the earth generates 
more numerous inhabitants in proportion 
to its new produce. No kind of wealth 
can be more aſſured, nor more precious: 
the fertile plough- ſhare, and not the ſword 
procures it; and it is watered with the 
dew of heaven, and not with the blood 
of men. Alas ! ye politicians and war- 
riours who ſurround the throne, leave to 
the monarch's beneficence, the means of 
exertion : leave him ſufficient time to 
examine into the interior of his king- 
| dom, and to know that it is in his power 
to ſow in it, new ſeeds of life and hap- 
pineſs. 5 3 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


| REFLECTIONS ON THEINTEREST OF MONEY, 
THE MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC CREDIT, 
AND THE CIRCULATION OF SPECIE, 


THE firſt man, who, from motives of 
prudence, or avarice, wiſhed to barter a 
part of the produce of his lands, or of 
his labour, againſt a ſmall future increaſe 
of his income, furniſhed the idea of what 
is now called, intereſt of money. 


Suck tranſactions muſt have preceded 
the introduction of ſpecie, for the cultiva- 
tor who ſtood in need of an hundred mea- 
ſures of corn to ſow in his fields, muſt 
have aſked them from him who had an 
overplus; and in the number of agreements 


Vo. III. Q that 
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that muſt have originated from ſuch mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, the idea of giving a yearly 
rent for theſe advances muſt have natur- 
ally occurred. That ſimple method of con- 
necting the conveniency of the lender with 


that of the borrower, has multiplied the 
means of labour, and has undoubtedly been 
one of the cauſes of that general activity 
which is now ſeen in alk ſocieties. 


. 1 . . = 1 RY 
TE rate of infereſt is founded on the 


relation that exiſts between the quantity of 


money to be difpoſed of, and the number of 


or the profit reſulting from them; uſes it is 
to be put to, but there is alſo a cuſtom 
that gives | permanency to the rate gener- 
ally adopted. The quantity of money 
borrowed and lent depends on the quantity 


of ſpecie; and the rapidity of its circulati- 
on. The number of uſes it is put to, and 
the advantages accruing from them, depend 


on the extent and fecundity of the ſoil, 
the multiplicity of eſtabliſnments for in- 
duſtry, the diverſity of commerce, and the 


magnitude of the national debt. 


THE 
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Tux rate of intereſt in trade, and that 
which reſults from the current price of 
the funds, are the moſt ſuſceptible of vari- 
ation. 


Tut engagtnents contracted by merchants 
are ſo preſſing and rigourous, that monied 
people may take advantage of moments of 


ſcarcity, or of poverty to raiſe a little, 
the common rate of intereſt; and as the 


price of the public funds depends on pab- 


lic credit, the different variations in the con- 


fidence of the people muſt neceſſarily oc- 
caſion the ſame in the rate of intereſt on 
the money laid out in that manner. Lands 
in France, commonly yield only two and 


a half per cent. after deducting the ex- 


pences and taxes, when the proprietors do 


not keep them in their own hands: mort- 


gage loans between individuals are ſtipulat- 


ed at five per cent intereſt; but the bor- 
rowers being authoriſed to deduct from 


that intereſt, the twentieths levied on the 
real eſtate, that intereſt is reduced to leſs 


than four and a half per cent. 
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A Low rate of intereft is among the 
beſt promoters of all uſeful undertakings ; 
it is by virtue of this advantage, that 
land owners find aſſiſtance on reaſonable 
terms, and may engage in new culti- 
vations ; both merchants and manufactur- 
ers are likewiſe ſatisfied with a leſs profit, 
and are more ſucceſsful in their competition 
with foreign induſtry. 


A LENDER, generally conſidered, is only 

an inactive proprietor ; the borrower on the 
contrary, has ſomething in view, which 
tociety ſome way or other profits by; go 
vernment therefore ought to wiſh, that in 
debates about the rate of intereſt, they 
may get the advantage, but as the cir- 
cumſtances that determine that rate are 
more powerful then authority itſelf, a ſo- 
vereign can never expect to fix it accord- 
ing to his will. And yet the political ob- 
ject of government ought not to be forgot- 
ten, by running into the other exreme, 
and ſuffering the rate of intereſt to be 
entirely abandoned to the fluctuating re- 
ſult of private combinations. 


IT 
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IT is therefore a very prudent precau- 
tion to adopt a legal rate of intereſt for 
all mortgaged bonds, and all public tranſ- 
actions: that rule keeps cupidity within 
bounds, and does not at all prejudice the 
circulation of the ſpeci2 : for neither the 
profits of cultivation, nor thoſe undertak- 
ings which are not either excluſive by pri- 
vileges, or ſingle in their kind, could 
bear the expence of an intereſt at a higher 
rate than common ; and it is not encour- 
aging induſtry, to favour extraordinary de- 
mands on the part of the lenders. 

Ir is e by general arranges 
ments that the ſovereign may more eſpe- 
cially attain the end, that he ought to 
_ propoſe to himſelf. And as the important 


advantages of adminiſtration are ſenſibly 


connected together, and it is. im poſſible to 


attend to the public good in one brancli 


without indirectly benefiting. the others, 


government efficaciouſly contributes to low- 


er the rate of intereſt, by the ſame cares 


and attentions, that increaſe the proſperity 


of the kingdom: thus the protecting of com- 


merce ; thoſe political treaties by which 
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it is favoured, the eucoutagements dealt 
out to induſtry, and in general all arrange- 
ments, which, whilt they augment the 
profits made by the nation in its commer- 
cial intercourſes, and introduce! into France, 
a greater quantity of gold and iwer, have a 
favourable influence on the rate of inter- 


eſt. 


Pa ixcirLES of juſtice tend alſo to the 
ſame end, becauſe, by ſecuring the lenders 
they are thereby engaged to be contented. 
with a more moderate retribution : thus, 
laws that inſure the ſtability of mort- 
gages, and thoſe that prevent chicane and 
ſubterfuges on the part of debtors, are of 
infinite importance. The ſpirit of the 
courts of juſtice 18 very often in oppoſi- 
tion on this ſubject, to that of admini- 
ſtration. The firſt, conſiders the cauſe be · 
tween the lender and borrower only in a de- 
tached view, and ſimilar to all other acti- 
ons brought before the tribunals for deci- 
ſion; on the contrary, the ſpirit of admi- 
| niſtration ought to be conſcious of the 
political connection between that action, 
and the activity of the circulation of the ſpe- 
Cie, 
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cie, whoſe influence is ſo powerful over 
the rate of intereſt and the proſperity of 
the kingdom. Goyernment therefore ought 
to do its duty, and diſcharge the funRi- 
ons that belong to it, by attending to the 
formation of laws that may ſimplify the 
actions brought by creditors on mortgage, 
againſt unpunctual debtors, and render 
them more ſpeedy, and leſs expenſive. 


A Few borrowers would ſuffer ; but the 
ſtate would find its advantage in that ar- 
rangement, and its welfare being ſtrictly 


connected with the free commu nication | 
ofaſſiſtance which depends on confidence, 


would be increaſed in a proportion, whoſe 
0 progrels it 15 ich poſſible to determine. 5 


Ir bas often been ſaid, that the admi- 
niſtration of the finances muſt ſee with 


pleaſure, the difficulties that occur in pe- 


cuniary tran actions between individuals, 
becauſe it engages them the more readily 
to lay out their money in the loans made 


by government. This is aſſuredly, a nar- 


row calculation: the ſpecie that 18 not ex- 
ported out of the kingdom is always 
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brought back by continual ” circulation, to 
be employed by monied men, in the moſt 

uſeful manner to themſelves; and if the 
variety of the different uſes it is put to, 
cauſes it to be leſs rapidly converted into 
government ſecurities; it promotes during 
its courſe, all the undertakings that are 
the primary Hurges of wealth. 


Ir is therefore only at peculiar moments 
that private loans are in oppoſition a 
thole made by government; but 
the courſe of time, the reſources of . 
ance increaſe with the public proſperi- 
ty; thus a government that ſhould be 
diſpleaſed at the loans made on lands by 
way of mortgage, and that ſhould, from 
principle, let thoſe ſhackles exiſt that may 
diſcourage ſuch tranſactions; would be as 
politically wrong, as if it had clogged 
uſeful labours, in order to facilitate the 
levy of ſoldiers, or to force them to be con- 
tented with a ſmaller pay. 


5 LasrLY, there 3 another conſider- 

ation obvious to every capacity: the pub- 

lie debt is now ſo immenſe, that the con- 
| ditions 
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ditions of the loans made to government, 
have a more or leſs direct influence on 
the common rate of intereſt: and as the 
extenſion of public credit partly determines 
the price of the public funds, it natural- 
ly leads me to make a few obſervations 
on ſo important a ſubject ; but as I have 
already conſidered this queſtion under a 
general point of view, in the introduction 
of this work, I have only to point out the 
cares and precautions requiſite to maintain 
. credit. 


THESE wle diane will perhaps be leſs 
attended to at preſent by the nation, than 
in any other moment, ſo much is it fa- 
voured by the preſent circumſtances; the 

war has been got over without any 
interruption in the payments; ; the reim- 


burſements, which, even in conformity to 


the laws, might have been fuſpended dur- 
ing that time, were continued to be made 


with exactneſs: the public account given 
in during my miniſtry, put an end to the 


obſcurity that had ſurrounded financial 


tranſactions during leveral ages; ; the pre- 


fore ſtate of our finances 18 ſuch, that 
after 


dents. 
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after the payment of a few. arrears, no 
conſiderable loan will be neceſſary; the 
natural increaſe of the King's revenue, 
and the immenſe and remarkable quantity 


of gold and filver that peace will intro- 


duce into the kingdom, are ſo many means 


that without any effort; will {mooth the 


paths of adminiſtration. 


ENGLAND is at the fame time, burden- 
ed with a debt, which compared with its 


reſources, alarms the ſtockholders : Hol- 
land, accuſtomed to place a great part of 


its ſavings, in the funds of that nation, is 
now become indifferent about it, owing to 


ſeveral private conſiderations. Every cir- 


cumſtance appears then to co- operate to 


the ſtrengthening of the public credit of 


France ; and I am of opinion that that credit 
ſupported even by the very nature of 


things, may reſiſt many errors of govern- 


ment: but when we write, it ſhould be 
with a view to all kinds of poſſible oc- 


curences: thoſe critical moments I. have 


ſeen. may return; the difficulties I ex- 


perienced may be reproduced: in ſhort it is 


eſſential to extend beneficial arrangements 


te 
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to the utmoſt, even in the midſt of the 

moſt fortunate circumſtances 3 it is im- 

portant to increaſe their influence, and to 

ſecond the career of proſperity. I am 
therefore very far from looking on the gene- 

ral reflections I am going to make, as indif- 

ferent to the preſent ſubject. 


Ir ſhould ſeem at firſt ſight, that the 
maintaining of public credit requires a 
very ſimple kind of adminiſtration, be- 
cauſe the different methods whereby the 
public confidence is ſupported, are neither 
obſcure nor difficult to conceive, when ſe- 
parately examined; but what is eafily com- 
prehended, may not ſo eaſily occur to the 


mind; and it very often happens, that two 


different ideas have never been compared 
together, by the very man who ſhouid be 
moſt qualified to diſcover their analogy. 


WurrErFoRE then does the miniſter of 
the finances who is conicious of the ne- 
ceſſity of public credit, and who deſires 
to inſpire the nation with confdencs, a- 
bandon ſo often the path that fl. bulk "Oui 
duct him to that end? it is becauſe, in 
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all affairs whatever, it is neceſſary in or- 


der to make the means continually an- if 
{wer to the plan, that a certam degree of ly 
reflection ſhould be e with activity = 
and vigilance. a 
| a 
Resources will be abundantly numer- I ö 
ous, whenever a miniſter will chuſe to at- | 


tend to the 'modification of the taxes, to 
the diſtributions of the encouragements, 
neceflary to commerce and manufactures, 
and to every other general arrangement 
of adminiſtration. There is a kind of tra- 
dition of informations on that ſubject, 
which it is eaſy to profit by: beſides theſc 
great branches are not ſo intimately con- 
nected together, but that they may be ſe- 
parately diſcuſſed, and executed at differ- 
ent times: but public credit and the me- 
thod of giving birth to, of maintaining, 
and extending it, fall under a quite differ- 
ent deſcription : confidence is an impreſſi- 
on that originates in the ſame manner as 
_ eſteem, from a ſeries of praper actions; 
but with this difference, that errors of the 
mind are as prejudicial to it, as the fail- 
ings of the heart. 


3 5 IT 
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Ir is then neceflary, in order to in- 
ſpire that ſentiment, to unite permanent- 


ly honeſt principles, to a multiplicity of 


cares and attentions, that ought to vary 
according to circumſtances, and which a 
a miniſter muſt find out and diſtinguiſh 
himſelf; for in that reſearch, it would be 


in vain to ſeek for prineiples in books, or 


for inſtructions in any writings. 


Bur theſe reflections are not indiſtinct- 


ly applicable to all countries; the credit 
of England, more eſpecially, is founded 


on a e ſo ſimple, ſo clear, ſo ſtrength- 


ened by long habits, and above all Pag in- 


dependent of authority, that the ſupport- 


ing of ſuch a credit ought rather to be 


attributed to the political conſtitution of 
that country, than to the abilities of the 
miniſter. 


IT is therefore from a re- union of cir- 


cumſtances which proceed from the nature 


of its goverment, that public credit in 


France requires ſo much care and atten- 
rion. 
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THe abſolute authority of a ſovereign, 
and an unbounded public confidence, are two 
diſtinct ideas that require the help of in- 
termediary ones, to be perfectly conciliat- 
ed together: that authority in France, is 
ſubject to ſome nrodificatiofis, when it is 
to be exerciſed to increaſe the ſovereign's 
revenue, becauſe the laws that eſtabliſh 
new taxes muſt be regiſtered in the f ar- 
liaments, and theſe courts have the right 
of guiding the Monarch's juſtice by their 
repreſentations; but a ſimple edit of the 
council, or a miniſterial order authoriſed 
by the ſovereign are ſufficient to ſuſpend 


public payments, or to reduce interefts ; _ 


inſomuch, that the ſupreme courts can- 
not legally take cognizance of theſe ar- 
rangements : and they have often been ob- 
ſerved to be ſilent in the midſt of oper- 


ations the moſt prejudicial to the fortunes 


of a conſiderable part of the nation. The 
only method, therefore, of maintaining or 
reſtoring public credit in France, is to 
make the nation eaſy as to the ſovereign's 
Intentions, and to convince the people that 
no reaſons whatever will induce him to 


break his engagements ; and as the im- 
Port- 
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portance of public credit is now univer- 
ſally acknowledged; as voluntary mjuſti- 
ces are no longer dreaded, but rather the 
conſequences af diſorder and neceſſity, it 

will eaſily be conceived that a prudent 
and econamical. conduct ou the part of the 
adminiſtration of the finances, is one of the 


ſtrongeſt pillars of public credit. That 


adminiſtration muſt be ſeen in the continu- 


al act of reforming abuſive practices and 
uſeleſs profits; it muſt be obſerved to 


reſiſt all pretenſions of private intereſt; 
it muſt alſo be found taken up with ar— 
rangements that may prevent the diminu- 


tion of the King's revenue, and with ſuch 


as may leſſen the public expences. The na- 
tion muſt be convinced that ſuch an ad- 


miniſtration 1s always perfectly acquainted 


with the ſtate of the finances, and it muſt 
alſo perceive the regularity eſtabliſhed to 
arrive at that knowledge. It is likewiſe ne- 
ceflary, in order to ſtrengthen the public 
confidence that it ſhould be known that 
the miniſter of the finances has a certain 


degree of credit with the ſovereign : ſuch 
an opinion will give an idea that it will 


be in his power to controul the public 
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expences foreign to his department; and 
that he will not only be intruſted with 
the care of increaſing the revenue in 
proportion to the expences of the ſtate, 
but that he will alſo be hearkened to, 
when he ſhall propofe to proportionate the 
_ expences to the revenue. 


THE moſt ſcrupulous fidelity, and the 
moſt exact regularity in the public pay- 
ments are efſentially neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of public credit: cuſtom has too great 
an aſcendancy over mankind, not to diſ- 
poſe them to believe in the continuance of 
things they have experienced for any 
length of time. It would nevertheleſs be 
wrong to think, that exactneſs in the pay- 
ments is alone ſufficient to deſtroy diffi- 
dence: if that maxim was generally true, 
France would not in 1759, 171, nor at 
ſome other epochas, have broken through 
its engagements ; for it 1s only after hav- 
ing drained all its reſources, that govern- 
ment can ever reſolve on that deſperate 
ſep: but when adminiſtration is ſeen to 
follow a wrong line of conduct, then fear 


precedes the delay, or ſuſpenſion of the 
IO Koa 48 
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payments; and when that happens, it is 
much rather the reſult of diſcredit, than 
the cauſe of 1t. 


Tun operations of the Caiſe d' Hſcumpte, or 
diſcounting bank, being limited within rea- 
ſonable bounds, are infinitely uſeful to 
public credit, not only becauſe the mode- 
rate price of diſcount on commercial pa- 


per has an influence on the general rate 


of intereſt; but alſo becauſe certainty 
of caſily finding money by means of 
letters of exchange, prevents many of thoſe 
temporary embarraſſments which often de- 


termine a ſtockholder to tell his ſtock in 


a hurry. 


THE royal exchequer muſt alſo by pro- 
vident care be well ſtored with ſpecie, 


that it may be ready on the inſtant, to fur- 
niſh the neceſſary reſources, to apply to 


that momentary abatement 1n the circulati- 
on, which :s ſo eafily miſtaken for an em- 
barraſſed fituation of affairs: an opinion, 
which may ſometimes actually occaſion a real 
embarraſſment; eſpecially if it is allowed to 
ſtrengthen and F pread itſelf. 
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A TARDINESS in the payments, an un- 
certainty of the preciſe day on which the 
annuitants are to come, to receive their 
money, the impolitic difficulties they meet 
with, unneceſſary forms, in ſhort, all that 
ſeems to indicate an intention of protract- 
ing the time, ought to be moſt carefully a- 
voided ; for it is eaſy to perceive, that a 
great number of individuals form their judg- 
ment, rather on notions familiar to them, 
than on profound reflection. In every thing 
indifferent in itſelf, the public ſatisfaction 
ſhould alſo be attended to, and the moſt 
agreeable modifications adopted: frequent 
errors would often be commited if ſuch _ 
particulars were {lightly intruſted to a cer- 
tain deſcription of ſubalterns, who too 
much in love with a minute diſplay of 
authority, would, through an indiſcreet 
Zeal, dictate laws, and conditions to the 
freeſt of all ſentiments, namely that of 
confidence, . 5 


TRE are alſo other important con- 
cerns eſſential to public credit: in ex- 
traordinary emergencies recourſe muſt not 
be had, to ſeveral reſources of a ſimilar ſort, 

T to 
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to expedicnts of the ſame kind, nor to too 
great a number of agents; for the amount 
of the wants is by that means magnified 
to appearance, and a competitorſhip oppoſ- 
ed to the ſucceſs of the intended ar- 
rangements, is thereby encouraged. It is 
more eſpecially neceſſary to direct the of- 
fer to be made of a rate of intereſt, in a 
{ſkilful manner ; leſs ſometimes for the 


ſake of the ſaving to be made, than for 


the advantage of not being obliged to offer 
too precipitately, ſuch conditions as * 
inſpire diffidence. 


Ir is alfo requiſite, during a war whoſe 


future duration 1s unknown, to reſerve the 
moſt attracting loans, for the moſt cri- 


tical moments : in ſhort, the total ſum of 
all theſe loans muſt be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the capital, that may be deſ- 
tined to be fo employed. 


N art of knowing how to diſcover that 
magnitude is a er important one: and an 
dia] error 1n that eſtimate would be 
ſufficient to diſcredit a loan, even at the mo- 
ment when the public confidence ſhould 
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be greateſt. The reaſon is, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of a loan is always uncertain, unleſs 
it be rapidly ſubſcribed to: the moſt trit- 
ling delay is interpreted in an unfavour- 
able manner; in that caſe, every one wiſhes 
to deliberate, and to be incited by the ex- 
ample of others ; men reciprocally wait for 
one another, and that ſtate of ſupineneſs 
increaſing the general diſtruſt, the uncer- 
tainty in which monied men are plunged, 
becomes a real diſcouragement: then, it is, 
that the miniſter of the finances is juſtly 
accuſed of having adopted wrong meaſures 
and of being deceived in his calculations: 
but it is alſo peculiarly remarkable, that 
though ſuch an error clearly manifeſts the 
unſkilfulneſs of the miniſter, it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh the prudence of another, who 


having adopted better arrangements, cauſes 


the public to be earneſtly defirous of ſub- 
ſcribing to the loan he propoſes ; for then 
the ſubſcriptions are at firſt ſo numerous 
and ſurpaſs fo much the ſum to be bor- 
rowed, that one might be tempted to 
think the miniſter was not acquainted with 
the extent of the public confidence. But 
this error proceeds only from not diſtin- 


g11th- 
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guiſhing between what is really ſubſcribed by 
men of real property, and what is taken up 
by mere ſtockjobbers, a certain geſcription 
of perſons, who intereſt themſelves in the 
public funds ſolely with the deſign of ſel— 
ling again after a ſtated time. Now, we 
may take notice that when a freſh loan is 


to be filled, theſe ſpeculators, either land 


forward with eagerneſs, or entirely retire, 


in proportion to the magnitude of that loan. 


Lr us ſuppoſe, to render this propoſi- 
tion more ſenſible, that fifty millions of 
livres are wanted by the ſtate, and the 
capital deſtined by monied men to be ſub- 
ſcribed in a loan, amounts to the ſame 
ſum: if that loan is limited to forty mil- 


lions, it is poſhble that there may be 


offers made of nearly double that ſum; 


for then, a great many : perſons of the 


claſs of ſpeculators will calculate, that if 
the real exigencies of the ſtate ſurpaſs the 
new loan by one fourth, it will ſoon be 


a competition which will conſiderably raiſe 
it. And on the contrary, if the loan is for 
fifty millions, whilſt forty are only neceſ- 


ary, there will perhaps be no hurry to 
a 3. ſub- 
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ſubſcribe, from the fear of ſeeing the new 


fund lower in its price, and alſo from the 


expectation of being able to purchaſe it on 
more advantageous terms, 


% 


UNDOUBTEDLY, neither the ſpeculators 


who enter into ſuch combinations, nor the 


miniſter who dictates the ſum, and the 


conditions of a loan, form ſuch preciſe cal- 
culations as are poin ited out in the proced- 
ing paragraph : for the informations they 


ſhould be founded on, cannot be collected 


together, and are themſelves conjeQural : 


but a more or leſs looſe opinion may be 
formed on that ſubject, and ſomewhat 


ſimilar to that by which the price of mer- 


chandize is regulated in all markets, and 
the command given ſometimes to the ſeller 


and ſometimes to the purchaſer. 


THESE reflections may alſo ſerve to cor- 


rect an error in which we are ſometimes 


liable to fall, when we hear the public 
loans of England mentioned. There it is 
a conſtant cuſtom with the miniſtry to 
get theſe loans filled by the means of ſub- 
ſcriptions, that is to ſay, they are entire- 


ly 


Fo _ 


1 
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ly diſtributed amongſt a few rich ſpe- 


culators, who ſell them afterwards : and 


as care 1s taken to regulate the conditions 


of theſe loans in ſuch a manner as ta 


afford the hopes of a reaſonable profit, it 
ſo happens, that when a loan for five 
millions ſterling is opened, it is reported, 
that the ſubſcriptions amount to twelve, 
or fifteen, and it 1s inferred from thence, 
that government having refuſed ten millions 
it is certain to find them again at command; 


but the error of this method of judging ; 
will become evident by recollecting the 


above obſervations. The ſubſcription for 
fifteen millions does not repreſent the 


quantity of money which wealthy people 


really intend placing in that loan ; but 
only the collective maſs of the per ons 
who with to be concerned 1 in a profile 


ſpeculation. That ſubſcription would per- 
haps be till greater, if the loan was leſs 


conſiderable, and if on the contrary, it was 
of ten millions inſtead of tive, perhaps, no- 


body would { ubteribe. 


Mm is 1 the moſt 1 cal- 
culation for 2 loan ? In what conſiſts the 
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{kill of the miniſter ? It confiſts in fixing 
the ſum of the loan, and regulating its 
conditions in ſuch a proportion, that every 
one may wiſh for a ſhare in it; and at 
the ſame time, that the profit of the ſpe- 
culators may be as ſmall as poſſible; that 
attention is eſſential not only to avoid 
making uſeleſs ſacrifices, in order to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the loan, but like 
wiſe, to cauſe the public eagerneſs to 
appear to be the effect of its confidence, 
and to prevent its limits being ever aſcer- | 
tained. 


NEITHER is it a matter of ſmail 
moment with reſpe& to the ſucceſs of 
the loans made in France, to open them 
before the loans of England are made 
public, that thoſe foreigners who pur- 
chaſe both in the French and Engliſh 
funds, may not have diſpoſed of their 


= money. 


I muſt ere likew ile, that if on the 
one hand, it 1s adv antageous for a govern- 
ment that enjoys a very extenſive public 
credit, to multiply the number of govern- 

melt 
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ment bonds, payable to the bearer, the 
better to accelerate the circulation of ſpecic, 
an entirely different ſyſtem muſt be adopt- 
ed, when that public credit 1s unſettled, 
and muſt be re-eſtabliſhed ; for the facility 
with which theſe bonds may be bought and 
ſold, renders their price much more liable 
to various fluctuations; and as the current 


exchange at which they are negotiated is 
daily made public, a falling in the price, 


which may often be owing to tranſitory 


_ circumſtances, may create anxicty and be 


the occaſion of a diſcredit whoſe fole cauſe 
will be the force of example. Theſe 


motives of alarm muſt therefore be avoided | 
as long as mens minds are in ſuſpenſe and 


eaſy to be diſcouraged. I am convinced, 
that if at an early period of my adminiſ- 


tration, I had deviated from this rule, by 


increaſing the bonds payable to bearer, 
that error alone would have been ſufficient 


to raiſe embarraſſments, and to put a ſtop 


to the W of Pm confidence, 


Os all- kinds of. e payable to 


3 lottery tickets are thoſe that are 


leaſt ſubject to a revolution in their price; 
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provided, however, their number be pru— 


dently limited: it has been remarked that 


this fort of ſtock is ſoon diſtributed among 
a great many, and thoſe who poſſeſs them 
do not generally care to fell them : they 


are even often kept in the midſt of the 


greateſt diſtruſt, becauſe they are rather 
looked on as a means of throwing ourſelves 
in the way of fortune, which no one 


willingly gives up, than as a fund m 


which money has been placed. Loans 


made on ſuch a principle are not like 
thofe lotteries in which the whole of the 


ſtake is riſked, and which are a real game 


at hazard: but in thoſe loans made by govern- 


ment which we now mention, it is, as it 
were, the overplus of the intereſt that is 


converted into different chances: ſuch a 
game has nothing reprchenſible in it, and 


diffuſes without any prejudice, the pleaty res 
reſulting from 1 hope. 


CHANCE has the effect of multiplying 
every thing; becauſe every one attains, 
through the means of his imagination, to 
all the poſſible enjoyment reſulting from 
caſy circumſtances; but if for that very 
rea- 


— 
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reaſon, it is ſometimes diſcreet to put to 
the hazard of a fortunate ticket, what 1s 


the object of every man's deſire, thoſe 


lotteries where nothing but hardſhips are 
tobe gained, ſuch as drawing lots for the 


militia, are the moſt fatal 5 that go- 
vernment ever conceived, 


I 5H0ULD alſo have committed a great 
error with reſpe& to public credit; if by 
following preceding examples, I had pro- 
poſed to the King to ſuſpend the reim- 
burſements: for by ſparing that expence 
to the royal exchequer, the 1deas of its 
being embarraſſed would have been ſtart- 
ed, and freſh loans would not have met 
with a ſubſcription. 


BesIiDEs, the poſhbility of being paid 


off, like all other chances, preſents an 


idea, which gives encouragement, and 
the ſatisfaction that reſults from it, is 
more than equivalent to the ſums employed 
to produce ſo advantageous an impreſſion, 
in favour of public credit. 
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Ir is alſo my opinion, that even during 
a war, reimburſements ought never to be 
ſuſpended, untill that fatal aera, when 
every kind of confidence being deſtroyed, 
whilſt at the ſame time, the exigencics 
ct the ſtate are as urgent as ever, govern- 
ment is forced as it were, to graſp at any 
thing, that may retard though for a mo— 
ment, the dreaded ſhipwreck. 


Bur though it is important not to in— 
terrupt the courſe of thoſe reimburſements 
for which the Sovereign ſtands engaged, that 
ſpecies of loan in which the profit of the 
lender is more eſpeczally founded on a 
future reimburſement of his capital ought 
to be carefully | avoided, in critical con- 
junctures; for, in that caſe, very little 
dependance 13 ſet on thefe promiſes. 


ITE loan for two hundred millions of livres 
opened in December 1782, is a recent proof 
of the truth of this aſſertion: it was very 
profitable for the ſubſerbers, for they re- 
ceived an intereſt of ten livres for one 
hundred and ſirty, reimburſable at the rate 

ot. 
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of two hundred : but the moment not 
being adapted to infpire confidence in that” 
reimburſement, the loan was not filled ; 
and if peace had not been made, the 
conſequences of that erroneous ſcheme 
would have been experienced in a very 
fatal manner. 


I Mus alſo adviſe miniſters carefully to 
avoid paying contractors with negotiable 
bills: for being in a hurry to convert 
them into money to enter upon freſh ſpe- 
culations, they very often ſell them under 
their real value. I have clearly ſeen the 
danger of ſuch operations, and if I had 
10t oppoſed them with great vigour, theſe 
bills would have fallen into ſuch a de- 
_ gree of diſcredit, as to render it difficult to 
be retrieved. 


15 ſhort, what contributes in the 
moſt efficacious manner to the ſucceſs of 
a loan, is the rapidity of the circulation; 
and as that word is often employed by 
people, who have perhaps never formed a 
diſtin idea of it, I think it is no in- 
different object to explain the real ſenſe of 

it: 
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it: and I ſhall afterwards point out to 
what degree the adminiſtration of the fin- 
ances in France, may promote a greater 
activity in that circulation. 


TE ſpecie of a country is employed 
in two very different ways: one part is 
continually made uſe of as the medium 
of barter; and is daily employed to pur— 
chaſe the neceſſaries and luxuries of life: 
it is with that part of the circulating 
ſpecie, that the value of labour and of 
merchandize is paid for throughout the 
kingdom, in the different markets, manu- 
factories, and trading places. Specie, con- 
ſidered under that view, is ſubject to a 
continual rotation, occaſioned by our daily 
exigencies, and is as conſtant as they are. 
This then is the firſt branch of the cir- 


culation of ſpecie: government has no 


ſort of influence over it, neither ſhould „ 


with to have any. 


Ir is impoſſible to aſcertain what Pro- 
portion of the ſpecie of a country is em- 
ployed in the barters above mentioned: 

we may only eafily conceive that its 
or, amount 
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amount muſt become greater, 1n propor- 
tion to the riſe in the price of commo- 
dities: and we find likewiſe, that the 
greater the population of the ſtate, the 
more conſiderable muſt be the quantity of 
ſpecie employed in the daily commercial 
exchanges. | 

Ir each individual in France, of all 
ages, and of both ſexes, had continually 
in his purſe, or cheſt, ninety livres, ſet 
a-part for the acquiſition of the various 
commodities he might want, all the ſpecie 
in the kingdom would be employed in 
that ſervice, and would be of no other uſe 
than to facilitate the Keeping of accounts, * 


UxDpouTEDEY, a conſiderable number 
of individuals lay aſide much more than 
ninety livres, either to ſupply their actual 
expences; or to make their minds eaſy, 


_* Ninety livres multiplied by twenty-four millions, 
fx hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand ſouls, the total of 

the inhabitants of France, will produce two thouſand, 
two hundred and twenty millions, eight hundred and 
forty thouſand livres, which is nearly the ſum of the 
Ipecie circulating in the Kingdom. 


Or 
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or to ſatisfy their avarice: but a much 
greater proportion of individuals do not 
polleſs that ſum in ſpecie, and it is for 
that reaſon, that in France, as well as in 
all rich countries, there is always a great 
ſum of money, over and above what ts 
daily deſtined tor neceſſary purchaſes. 


'THrrs overplus compoſes that part of the 
ſpecie that may be applied to uſeful ſpe- 
culations, and 1s laid out either in thc 
loans made by the ſtate, or by individuals, 
or in all forts of enterpriſes : thus the 
circulation whoſe rapid courſe intereſts 
public credit, is that which collects into 
the hands of monied men, from all parts 
of the kingdom, all the ſpecie unneceſſary 
to thoſe multiplied operations, that are the 
reſult of the expences of the ſtate, and of 
the collective inhabitants of the kingdom. 


Ir the money borrowed by a government 
was to be continually employed in paying 
off its debt, it might go on borrowing for 
ever; for the money received from one ſet 
of monied men being paid to another, that 
deſcription of individuals would continually 

have 
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have in hand, the ſame ſums to diſpoſe 


of; 


Bur there. is a great difference between 
what really happens, and what would be 
the caſe, were the above ſuppoſition to be 
realized: for the ſucceſſive loans in time 


of war, being deſtined for the extraordi- 


nary exigencies of the ſtate, the money 
they produce cannot be employed in re- 


imburſements, and thereby circulate from 


one ſet of monied men to another : go- 
vernment is forced to diſtribute this money 
to ſeveral departments, for the pay, the 
ſalaries and ſubſiſtence of its troops, for 
the hoſpitals, and proviſions of all ſorts; 


in ſhort, for numberleſs different uſes: 


and it is this diſperſed, through infinite 
channels, from the capital, to the very 
frontiers of the kingdom. 


THIS money o diſtributed enables ſome 
to continue their expences on the ſame 


footing, and others to increaſe them : ſome 


a begin to make ſavings with 
that money, whillt others are on the eve 
of diſpoſing of it in ſome ſpeculation. 


Vol. III. bs e But 
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But in ſuch a kingdom as France, the 
ſpecte muſt neceflarily be a long time in 
circulation, before the immenſe ſums that 
are thus diſperſed through the nation can be 
again collected in the hands of monied 
men, and more eſpecially of thoſe who re- 
fide at Paris, and who till very lately were 
the only perſons 1 in the kingdom, that had 
any intereſt in the public funds. 


THEsE reflections will account for the 
magnitude and rapidity of the loans made 
in England, above thoſe made in France; 
even in the moments in which this laſt 
kingdom enjoyed the greateſt public con- 
fidence: and this circumſtance is ſo 
much the more extraordinary as the whole 
of the ſpecie in England, including the 
notes of the bank of England, which are 
as current as money, ſcarcely amounted 
ten years ago, to a ſum equal to one half 
of the ſpecie now circulating in France. 


Tus cauſe of this ſurpriſing facility of 
making loans, of which E .ngland has in 
the laſt war given examples more ſtriking 
than ever, muſt not be ſolely attributed 
10 
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to the extent of the public confidence; 
I am convinced that with the ſame public 
credit, that kingdom would not have been 
able to make theſe loans, if the wonder- 
ful activity of the circulation of ſpecie 


had not exiſted : or, in order to explain 


this idea more diſtinctly; if the money paid 


into the royal exchequer in conſequence of 


theſe loans, and immediately after diſtri- 
buted among the various departments 
charged with the public expences, had not 
quickly returned into the hands of monied 


men, who were thereby enabled to lend it 


again the year following; now the rapidi- 
ty of that circulation depends upon peculiar 
cauſes. In the firſt place, it is undoubt- 


edly owing to the habitual and general 


uſe made of paper money, which cauſes 
the payments to be made throughout all 


the kingdom, as quickly as the mails can 
travel. Secondly, to the ſmaller extent of 


Great Britain. Thirdly, to the re-union 


in London of almoſt all the ſpeciz ; that 


city being at once a ſea- port, the capital 
of the kingdom, the chief trading-town, 


and the place where almoſt all the ex- 


change operations are made. Fourthly, to 
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the cuſtom which all merchants, and 
other men of property regularly obſerve, 
to keep little or no money in their houſes, 
but to have it in the hands of bankers, 
who receive no kind of ſalary for their 
trouble, but who are tacitly allowed to 
make the beſt of the money they have in 
truſt; inſomuch, that a multiplicity of 
ſmall ſums which in the hands of other in- 
dividuals would bring no intereſt, forms 
a ſufficiently conſiderable capital for theſe 
bankers, to enable them to reap an ad- 
vantage from the immediate employment 
"Of Ito: 


In ſhort, this rapidity in the circulation 
depends alſo very eſſentially on a continu- 
al and unſhaken confidence in the public 
funds, and on the facility with which they 
may, to the preſent hour, be immediately 
converted into money, by ſeveral methods, 
all of which are tolerated by government, 
as being ſo many means of encouraging 
the activity of this ſingular branch of com- 
merce. 


IT 
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* 


Ir appears to me, that theſe are the 
principal circumſtances which accelerate 
circulation, the rapidity of which 1s fo eſ- 
ſential to the frequency of public loans. If 
the journal of that circulation could be 
exactly aſcertained, we ſhould perhaps find, 
that whilſt in France, the produce of the 
loans that government diſtributes in the 
acquittal of the public expences, remains 
two or three years in circulation, before it 
returns into the hands of the monied men, 
the ſame return is accompliſhed in Eng- 
land, in the courſe of one year; ſo that, 
under that ſuppoſition, the facility of mak- 
ig loans in England ought to bear almoſt a 
ſimilar proportion to that which would be 
found, in a country where the produce of 
the loans ſhould he wholly deſtined to the 
reimburſement of the public debt. 
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ALL theſe wirs circumſtances cauſe 
the increaſe of public wealth in England, 
whether that increaſe proceeds from com- 

merce, or the fortunes accumulated in the 
Eaſt Indies, or any other ſource ; to be 
Hooked on as ſo much freſh ſtock that 
8 il 
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will . oon Summen the ſum of the capital 
deſtined for the public loans. | 


SOME of the reaſons that contribute to 
the rapidity of the circulation in England, 
proceed more eſpecially from its fituation, 
the form of its government and the cuſ- 
toms of the country. Now, though the 
adminiſtration of the Gnances of France, 
may by 1ts attention increaſe the rapidity 
of circulation, ſo important to the ſtate, 
it 18 however, liable to ſome difadvantages 

which cannot be ſurmounted. . 


Such is, for example, the nnen e cir- 
cumference of the kingdom, which occaſi- 
ons a more extenſive diſperfion of the 
money procured. by public loans, and 
afterwards employed in various neceſſary 
expences; ſuch is the ſituation of its me- 
tropolis, which prevents its becoming the 
centre of an extenſive comerce : ſuch 18 
likewiſe, the cuſtom we adhere to in 
France, of keeping our own money, or of 
depoſiting it in the hands of notaries, who 
would forfeit their characters if they were 
not to e It in its natural ſtate : be- 


ſides 
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fides, it would be very difficult to prevent 
thoſe who make theſe depoſits from being 
alarmed, if the notaries were to make a 
profitable uſe of the funds in their hands, 
and it would be really dangerous to truſt 
our fortu!.es in the hands of private ca- 
ſhiers, as long as we are not able to 
find, as in England, individuals worth 
millions of money, intirely devoted to that 
profeſſion; and this muſt never be expect- 
ed in a country, where as ſoon as a man 
is poſſeſſed of ten, or twelve thouſand 
pounds, he dreams of nothing but en- 
nobling himſelf and his poſterity, and riſ- 
ing a ſtep higher in the ſocial order.“. 


LASTLY, the laws and public manners 
in France, forbid in the commerce of the 
public funds, all ſtock-jobbing, fictitious 

bargains; in ſhort, all the manoeuvres of 

the ftock excha; age in London, which are 
only tolerated through policy in England, 
becauſe the activity of that ſpecies of cir- 


* The diſcounting bank is become a general 
banking-houſe, but hitherto only merchants and 
| tradeſmen have made uſe of it for their receipts, and 

payments. h 


„ cu- 
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culation is looked on as favourable to the 
loans; and the facility of borrowing is 
deemed the principal reſource of the ſtate, 


ALL theſe various circumſtances, ſome 


of which it is impoſſible to change, and 
others at leaſt very difficult, will always 


render the circulation of the ſpecie in 
France, much flower and longer in its 


courſe than in England. Adminiſtration 


muſt therefore limit its endeavours to vi- 
vify and accelerate that circulation by 


prudent and moderate methods, analogous 
to the manners, the cuſtoms, and the 
nature of its government. It might, for 
example, ſuppreſs or leſſen the number 


of offices where the ſpecie is always ob- 


liged to remain for a ſhort ſpace, ſuch as 


_ thoſe of Receivers, Paymaſters, Treaſurers, 


&c. The multiplicity of Caſhiers and 


Treaſurers of the King's money ſerves 
only to diſperſe that money 1n ſeveral 
places, and in a greater number of hands; 


whilſt on the contrary, it ought to be 
accumulated in the royal exchequer, for 
the ſame reaſons that J have given to 
demonſtrate the advantage that reſults from 


the 


» 
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the re-union of the money of individuals, 


in the hands of Engliſh bankers. 


ADMINISTRATION ought alſo to cauſe 


the times of payment into the royal ex- 
chequer, to anſwer to the time of col- 


lection, that the money may not be a mo- 
ment in a ſtate of ſtagnation : it muſt 


| likewiſe take care to apply the collections 


of each generality to the expences incurred 
in theſe provinces, inſtead of negotiating 
reſcriptions on theſe provinces, in advance, 
from circumſtances of embarraſſment, a 


reſtriction will by that method be laid on 
the tranſport of money from the country 


to the metropolis, and from the metro- 
polis to the country. The miniſter of 


the finances may alſo hinder the ſtagnation 


in the royal exchequer, of thoſe funds not 
immediately wanted, by deſtining them in 
the mean time, to diſcounting operations 
_ favourable to circulation, 


Ir mild likewiſe be advantageous to 


encourage and ſupport the eſtabliſhment of 
diſcounting bank, that merchants being 
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aſſured of finding money at all times for 
their bills, may be releaſed from continu. 
ally keeping a quantity of ſpecie at home, 
to guard againſt events; and alſo that the 
notes of that bank being received in pay- 
ment, leſs ſpecie might be daily employed 
in thoſe payments, and the ſum of money 
applicable to uſeful enterprizes be thereby 
augmented. 


Ne1THER would it be a matter of in- 
difference, to promote the coinage of filver 
ſpecie rather than that of gold; becauſe 
the latter encourages the ſpirit of accu— 
mulation, being eaſier to conceal: the truth 
of this aſſertion cannot be doubted, when 
we ſee the extreme ſcarcity of gold coin 
in France, whilſt from the calculations 

made at the mints, we may preſume that 


it amounts to above eight hundred millions 
of livres. | 


Ir loans for a determined ſpace of time 
and on obligatory bonds were rendered 
ſuſceptible of intereſt, that would be an- 
other means to promote the activity of 
circulation; all ſhackles impoſed on the 
vari- 
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various arrangements ſuitable to the con- 
venience of each individual, are ſo many 
delays to the rapidity of the circulation 


of money: : for we are apt to leave our 


money in a longer ſtate of ſtagnation when 
we do not eaſily find means to lay it 
out, in the manner that beſt ſuits our 
ſpeculations, or the diſpoſition of our af- 


feind Such a legiflation would beſides be 


very conformable to ſtrict juſtice : for the 
rate of intereſt 1s only the r: preſentation 
of the profit made by the borrower, by 
uſing the capital of the lender: now, 
whether this profit be limited to a ſhort 
number of years, or the time of the loan 


be indefinite, the indemnification given for 
that profit is not leſs lawful, and the ſpirit 


of the contradt till remains the lame. 


Trent: are Rill other diſpoſitions proper 


to accelerate circulation ; but as their 1m- 
portance is not ſo great, I ſhall not ex- 


tend theſe reflections any farther. I ſhall 


only obſerve, that farmers and proprietors 


of ſmall landed eſtates, poſſeſſing individ- 
ually little ſums of money that never 


produce any intereſt, and which neverthe- 


5 i leſs 
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leſs would form colleQively, a conſider. 
able capital, it might be profitable to pre- 
ſent them with an eaſy method of mak- 
ing a certain profit on that money: 1 
had in conſequence conceived, that at the 
concluſion of the war, and upon occaſi- 
ons where the provinces of the ſtates, and 
the provincial aſſemblies might have ſome 
uſeful work in view, it might be proper 
to engage them to make a trial of a loan 
calculated to attain by imperceptible ſteps, 
the political view I have juſt indicated. 
This loan was to have been paid for in 
bills payable to the bearer, theſe bills were 
to be for very ſmall ſums, from two 
hundred, to five hundred livres, and the 
intereſt was to be paid only, in the capi- 
tal of each province. I ſhould not wonder 
in caſe theſe bills were to become a pro- 
vincial paper in univerſal eſtimation, that 
a certain circulation of money ſhould take 
place among that claſs of citizens, who 
generally bury under ground, the little 
: ſavings they make. 


LAs TL, that kh excites above all 
things, a rapidity of circulation, is public 
; con- 
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confidence, becauſe that confidence pres 
vents the lenders from being in that ſtate 
of uncertainty, on which depends the long- 
er, or ſhorter ſtagnation of money. Thus 
in proportion as the adminiſtration of the 
finances augments the public confidence, 
it accelerates circulation; and by acceler- 
ating circulation, it multiplies and revives 
the means of the lenders : thus it is, that 
there exiſts between public credit, and the 
rapidity of circulation of ſpecie, a ſort of 
action and re- action of the greateſt im- 
portance. i 
THE above remarks on the circulation 
of money may undoubtedly be conſidered 
under various points of view: but I muſt | 
not quit this ſubject without returnbig 
again, to a reflection which it will always 
be my delight to attend to: and it is, that 
a diſcreet management of the intereſts of 
the nation is, even on this occaſion, con- 
nected with political views. I ſhall there- 
fore obſerve, that moderation in the taxes 
promotes the lowering of the rate of in- 
tereſt : in fact, as I have already demonſtra- 
ted, if the ſpecie circulating in a country 
T Sa ey may 
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may be divided into two parts, whereof 
one ſerves only to go to market with, and 
the other being in the hands of monied 
men is employed in diverſe operations that 
produce an intereſt, or ſome kind of pro- 
fit; it is eaſy to conceive that in propor- 
tion as the price of the neceſſaries of life, 
is not raiſed by the taxes; in the ſame 
proportion, a leſs quantity of money will 
be neceſſary for the habitual expences; 
and then, from a very natural conſe- 
quence, that part of the ſpecie which is 
deſtined to be laid out in loans of every 
ſort, will become more conſiderable; and 
that part alone contributes, by its abundance, 
to the lowering of the rate of intereſt. 


I MusT again mention, the meaſure of 
making public the ſtate of the finances, 
as one of the moſt powerful means of 
ſtrengthening public credit : I ſet the ex- 
ample, from whence there reſulted very great 
advantages; but as I have already had oc- 
caſion to dwell on this ſubject, in the in- 
troduction to this work, I ſhall not en- 
large any farther on an idea whoſe im- 
portance and ſimplicity are equally felt. 
Let 
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Let us only examine by what manner 
Great Britain ſupported its public credit 
in the midſt of the moſt alarming cir- 
cumſtances : let us examine by what ſuc- 
cours it is able to raiſe, as it were, a 
weight above its natural ſtrength ; and we 
ſhall find that it is indebted for tome of theſe 
advantages to the general knowledge of the 
proportion that exiſts between its revenue 
and 1ts expences, and to the notoriety of 
all its operations of government: it is 
that notoriety which puts a ſtop to the in- 
ordinate fſallies of ignorance, and ill- 
founded anxiety; which ſhews the remedy 
to be equal to the diſeaſe, and continual- 
ly exhibits the extent of the obſtacles, 
and the magnitude of the reſources. 


I NEED not repcat, that paying off 
part of the public debt, greatly contributes 
to the lowering of the rate of intereſt, 
provided an equal ſum be not borrowed 
at the ſame time; but, as I have already 
_ obſerved, the meaſure of theſe reimburſe- 
ments muſt be determined with prudence, 
and It never ought to be forgotten, that 
they are made with the taxes paid by the 


people 


| 
| 
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people, and that it is alſo one of the duties 
of the ſovereign, to alleviate their bur- 


dens. 


1 favs hitherto ſpoken only of the 
general means of adminiſtration which 
ought to be employed in France, to main- 


tain or retrieve public credit: but there is 


alſo a line of conduct which if adopted 
by the miniſter of the finances, will pro- 


duce a good effect after a ſtated fpace of 
| time : this conduct is often filently diſ- 
played; but it is nevertheleſs applicable to 


numberleſs particulars that are all import- 
ant. The admmiſtration of the finances 


requires a continual prudence, attention, 


and diſcernment, which often paſſes un- 


noticed. and the merit of which Is not 
known until a different adminiſtration ſuc-. 


ceeds, and, as it were, rouſes us from our 
lethargic indifference. 


Ir does not ſuffice, in matters of ad- 


miniſtration, to do well: errors muſt like- 


wiſe be avoided : we run the riſk of com- 
mitting them every inſtant : it even hap- 
pens very often, that a firſt error induces 


- 
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us into others, ſo eaſy is the chain to be 
formed: and ſo watchful is private inter- 
eſt over the ſervants of the public, to 
lead them aſtray, in order to reap ſome 
advantages from their miſtakes. | 


Axp yet there is ſcarcely any thing 
which ought to be indifferent to the miniſ- 
ter who defires to preſerve public credit, 
and to have an influence over the minds of 
men: for even the calmneſs of his diſcourſe, 
and the equality of his addreſs, will by de- 
grees have ſome effect on the confidence 
of the public. He muſt avoid appearing 
over anxious, or raſhly confident: he ought 
to prepare all his arrangements in ſuch a 
manner as to be enabled to depend con- 
tinually on truth: then he may give him- 
ſelf up to his natural emotions, or at leaſt 
forbear being fo very watchful over his 
own actions: then he no longer needs to 
reflect before he delivers his ſentiments ; - 
and he is exempt from the laborious at- 
tention of continually endeavouring to con- 
ciliate his converſation with his political 
opinions; the art of which conciliation is fo 
Vol. III. 3 
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very fatiguing to underſtand, and fo dif- 
ficult to adhere to. 


A MINISTER has gone a very great 
length, when he 1s arrived at that period, 


when the public begin to look on his words, 


as the faithful ſymbols of his thoughts 


and he has defeated a very dangerous 


enemy, when by means of an exaQ 


circumſpection both in what he does, and 
what he ſays, he prevents imagination 


from exerciſing its vagaries againſt him. 


Vain boaſting in public aſfairs has a fi- 
milar effect to that produced by extrava- 
gant ideas, or an inordinate uſe of ſuperla- 
tives in our ſtyle, which is almoſt al- 
ways the very reverſe to that which the 
orator wiſhed to promote; for when that 
is the caſe, the auditors diſpleaſed with 
his endeavours to force upon them a con- 


viction of more than what they really 
were prepared to receive favourably, loſe 


their patience, and will not even allow to 
truth what it has a right to demand. 
In the ſame manner, thoſe who are in an 
active Uns, thoſe who write on any ſubject 
what- 
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whatever, in ſhort, all thoſe who deſire to 
influence opinions, or to perſuade, cannot 
too much reflect on the power of imagin- 
ation, nor attend too carefully to the pro- 
pereſt means of captivating it, or of form- 
ing a ſtr Ct alliance with it, 


Ir may likewiſe be ſaid with reaſon, that 
all honeſt and prudent operations in matters 
of adminiſtration, however foreign they 
may be to the affairs of finance, have an 
influence on public credit : the nation likes 
to ſee whatever is an indication of zeal 
and of attentivenels to the public con- 
cerns: by that favourable impreſſion it is 
diſpoſed to confidence; it becomes per- 
ſuaded that it is under the care of a 
good watchman, and every ſpecies of diſ- 
content grows calmer, and weaker every 
day. Perhaps public opinion is like the 
| ſentiments of the ſoul, which often owe 
their origin and progreſs much leſs to noble 
actions, and generous ſacrifices, than to 
thoſe habitual attentions and unprepared 
emotions that ſeem rather to belong to 
inclination, and the inſpiration of nature. 
ln the ſame manner, confidence in a mi- 


R = niſter 
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niſter arrives by degrees, and it acquires 
as much ſtrength, from a ſeries of actions 
without oſtentation, and a line of conduct 
the particulars of which bear a relation 
to each other, and ſeem to be connected 
by the ſame ſpirit, as from the arrange- 
ments, and general laws, that are the reſult 
of reflection. | 


Tuners is likewiſe another very imporant 


truth, which deſerves notice; if the actions 
of one man in a high ſtation gain him reput- 


ation, another man may ſometimes perſon- 
ally give reputation to his actions; for there 
are very few public arrangements, and more 
eſpecially, in the adminiſtration of the fin- 
ances, that may not be ſeen under different 


points of view, and it happens very often, 


that they are approved of or cenſured, ac- 
cording to the opinion we have of the mini- 
ſter to whom they owe their origin. 


LASTLY, and it is very fortunate to be 
able to ſay it, the moral character of the 
Sovereign has the greateſt influence over 
public credit: the idea formedof his probity, 
of his love of order, of his perſonal diſguſt 
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ſuperfluous expences, and inconfiderable 
prodigalities, becomes a valuable opinion, 
which at all times ſeconds the public con- 
fidence : thoſe miniſters who are recom- 
mendable by their conduct, are ſo much the 
more dear to the nation, as they recall to 
mind the virtues of the Sovereign: and 
thoſe whoſe adminiſtration is found fault 
with, at leaſt do not deſtroy the hopes of a 
better. 5 
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CHAP: XIII, 


ON THE GENERAL ESTABLISIIMENT FOR M- 
ED AT PARIS, INSTEAD OF PAWN-BRO- 
KERS, AND COMMONLY CALLED, MONT- 

DE-PIE TE. 


"SURY bears no reſemblance hat- 

ever to the ordinary tranſactions of 
ſociety, in which both lenders and bor- 
rowers being equal in number, and hav- 
ing ſimilar concerns, treat together about 
the price of money, and are indiſtinctly 
ſubjected to the effects of thoſe univerſal 
conſiderations, which determine the rate of 
intereſt. 


Usvry is never applied but to peculiar 
ſituations ; it is an abuſe of ſtrength againſt 
weak 
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weakneſs: it is a ſway exerciſed by ava- 
rice and cupidity, over a claſs of men, 
whom the delirium of the paſſions deprive 
of the means of defending themſelves ; it 
is a ſhare laid againſt youth, gamblers, 
and all thoſe who being governed by the 
pretent moment, are totally regardleſs of the 
future: ſo that in like manner as minors, 
or idiots are not allowed to enter into any 
legal contracts, uſurious bargains ought like- 
wiſe to be prohibited, becauſe theſe agree- 
ments almoſt always indicate that one of 
the contracting parties is incapacitated either 
by his blindneſs, or by the derangement of 
his affairs. It would be therefore entirely 
repugnant to ſound morals, to tolerate in 
civilized focieties, thoſe hard-hearted and 
deſpicable men, who ſecretly he in wait 
for the victims that imprudence, or bad 
conduct may bring to their altars. 


Bur neither the Jaws againſt uſury, nor 
the puniſhments inflicted on thoſe who were 
tound guilty of it, were ſufficient to ſtop 
its progreſs in the capital, and it was im- 
poſible to be any longer blind to the in- 
{urmountable obſtacles which oppoſed a re- 

5 T4145 form. 
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formation; for in proportion as adminif- 
tration became more vigilant, the uſurers 
increaſed their precautions to conceal their 
criminal traffic, under forms to appearance 
legal. It was then become neceſſary to 
oppole a new ſpecies of impediment to 
this depravity ; and the inſtitution of the 
Mount of Piety, determined on in the 
month of December 1777, ſeemed to be 
actually pointed out by the circumſtances 
of the caſe: this eſtabliſhment undoubt- 
edly has its inconveniencies; but the ob- 
{cure negotiations, the ſources of which it 
has dried up, occaſioned abuſes of much 
greater conſequence. 


Tun conditions of the loans made upon 
pledges by the Mount of Piety, are near- 
ly equivalent to an intereſt of zen per cent. 
per annum; I own, this is a conſiderable 
ſacrifice for the borrowers : and yet, if the 
certainty and facility of ſuch a reſource 
has freed them from the tyranny of uſ- 
urers, who not only required from 7werty, 
to rzhirty per cent, but alſo taught youth 
the art of concealing their want of conduct; 
the Mount of Piety conſidered under that 
VIeW 
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view has produced the greateſt advan- 
tages. It ſometimes becomes a matter of 
obligation to enter into terms with the 
errors and paſhons of men: and that in- 
ſtitution which might be liable to criticiſm, 
if its effects were conſidered apart, muſt be 
judged of in a different manner, when we 
examine the nature and magnitude of the 
inconveniences which the ſame eſtabliſh- 
ment has prevented. „„ 


Bur it will be aſked, why was not the 
Mount of Piety compelled to make advances 
at a more moderate intereſt; this objection 18 

eaſily removed: it was becauſe, in that caſe, 
the number of perſons who would have had 
recourſe to theſe facilities, would not have 
been any longer proportioned to the meaſure 
of the reſources that could be ſpared for this 
eſtabliſhment. With limited means, an 
indefinite end muſt not be had in view: 
immenſe capitals would be requiſite to lend 
money on pledges in Paris, if the condi- 
tions of theſe loans were to be nearly ſimi- 
lar to the common rate of intereſt: the 
Mount of Piety was not deſtined for an un- 
dertaking of that extent; it was only in- 


tended 
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tended tb provide through its channel, 
againſt thoſe unforeſeen and urgent ex1gen- 
cies which obliged men to have recourſe to 


burdenſome expedients, ſuſceptible of au 


infinity of abuſes. After all, the charges of 
ſo vaſt and complicated a management as 
that of the mount of Piety, are neceſſarily 
very conſiderable; ſo that although the ſum 


of the advances made by that eſtabliſhment 
in the courſe of one year, amounts at pre- 


ſent to about fifteen millions of livres, the 


profit over and above the intereſt of the ca- 


pital, does not riſe to one hundred and fifty 


thouſand livres. This profit devolves to the 


general hoſpital, which arrangement ſtil] 
leſſens the inconveniences attached to the 
foundation of the Mount of Piety. 


I yo not however believe it would be 


proper to form ſuch eſtabliſhments in thr 
other towns of the kingdom : ſuch precau- 
tions ought to be conſidered as a mitiga- 
tion of abuſes that cannot be prevented; 
but in all places, where the juriſdiction of 
the police is not too extenſive, it is an caſy 
matter to deſtroy the profeſſion of uſurers, 
or at leaſt to reſtrain their traffick within 
Known 
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known limits. It is alſo in the hurry and 
luxury of a great metropolis only, that the 
depravity of morals enforces ſome indul- 
gences, and a kind of confederacy with 
thoſe vices, it is impoſſible to eradicate : 
elſewhere the remedy would only ſtart the 


idea of the diſeaſe; and by wiſhing to pre- 


vent the inconveniences of a diſorder {till 
in its infancy, perhaps a dangerous exten- 


ſion might be given to it: men, in the 
eyes of a general adminiſtration, are but 


children, and the principles of a prudent 


education often ſeem to be applicable to 
the relation that exiſts between the ſove- 
reign, and the ſubjects under his guar- 


dian care. 


CHAP. 
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L CHAP. XXII. 


| OBSERVATIONS ON LIFE ANNUITIES. 


],94NS made upon life-annuities can- 


not be rationally approved, nor yet 
blamed, without examining at the ſame 
time, the ſtate of public credit, and the 
power of government to levy money by 
any other method. The neceſſity of hav- 


ing recourſe to reſources the inconvenien- 


ces of which are known, muſt be reckon- 
ed among the calamities attending war; 


and it is in the calm of peace, that go- 


vernment ſhould put itſelf in the moſt pro- 
per ſituation to be leſs ſubjected to the in- 
Auence of circumſtances. 


BoNDSs 
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Boxps for perpetual annuities on the 
town houſe of Paris, receiving four per 
cent. intereſt, ſold for only ſixty per Cent. 
before the preparations for the laſt war; 
thus, monied men could place their capi- 
tals at the rate of fix and two-thirds per 
cent. beſides acquiring ſtock for a thouſand 
livres, by diſburſing only fix hundred. 
It will be eaſily conceived, that if in times 
of peace, money could be laid out on ſuch 
profitable terms, it was impoſſible to raiſe 
confiderable capitals, in the midſt of war, 
by borrowing only on annuities either per 


petual, or to be paid off at a very dſtant 


time: unleſs government had conſented to 
conditions, the extravagance of which 
would ſoon have antihilaked all pabil! c cre- 
dit. However, I found means to procure 
conſiderable ſums for the King, at fo: 
and ir per cent. intereſt; but i Ws 
by making uſe of the mediation of the 


ſtates, the towns, the clergy, and other 
bodies, hilt enjoy a credit peculiar to 
themſelves, it was likewife by increaſing 


the public confidence in temporary loans, 
and ſupplying by the leſs, or more attract- 
ing > Chances of lotteries, what 1 wanted to 
ſrare 
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on the rate of intereſt. But all theſe plans 
being inſufficient, I was obliged to have 
recourſe to loans on life annuities : they 
were granted under my miniſtry, and in 
the midſt of war; in the firſt place at 
nine per cent. on one life, then at zen, and 
at nine again, after the publication of the 
account given to the King. Loans had 


never been made in France at a lower rate 
of intereſt, even in times of peace: and go- 


vernment ought certainly to conſider it 
as very important not to be obliged to de- 
viate from the uſual proportion, ſince by 
that method, the public confidence was 
ſupported. The reſource of life annuities, 
procured alſo another advantage, namely, 
government was releaſed from the neceſſi- 


ty of multiplying thoſe bonds which are 


liable to a daily ſale: and that kind of 


ſtock being every day to be found on the 


exchange, becomes the thermometer of 
public credit: thus, at times, in which it 
18 neceflary to re-eſtabliſh the public con- 


fidence, and in which it muſt be ſupport- 


ed againſt the anxieties inſpired by war, we 
muſt carefully avoid expoſing in any man- 
ner, the opinions of the lenders, to the 

chance 
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chance of the variations that neceſſarily 
happen in the price of negotiable ſtock, 
when its quantity is too great. However, 
as it is not the leſs true, that life annui— 
ties, whether conſidered as probable calcu- 
lations on the ordinary courſe of human 
life, or regarded in a moral point of view, 
are hable to certain inconveniences, I was 
always of opinion that peaceful times, were 
to be employed i in ſuch a prudent manner, 
that on the unhappy renewal of war, great 
{ſums might be raiſed by the ſole method of 
borrowing on perpetual, or reimburſable 
annuities. This is in fact, the end that 
ought to be had in view : but if we were 
to fix our attention ſolely on what is paſt, 
it would be right to conſider, that it was at 
leaſt very fortunate, to have provided for 
the immenſe charges of the laſt war, at a 
period, when even in time of peace, monied 
men could find means to lay out their pro- 
perty in a ſtock that yielded them an inte- 
reſt of fix and two thirds per cent, in perpe- 
tual annuities, 
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ſince they are no longer ſought for, only as 
a means of increaſing our revenue during 
our lives, or that of our children, but 


are alſo become an object of ſpeculation. 
This new cuſtom was firſt introduced at 
Geneva, and the example was followed in 


ſome other places: they make choice of 
thirty children about ſeven years old; at 
which age there 1s the greateſt probability 
of a long life; they take care not to receive 
into that humber, thoſe whoſe health is In 


the leaſt precarious, or who have not got 
over the dangers of the fmall-pox: they 
are even 1o careful as to give the preference 
to that ſex, whoſe ſedate life ſeems to be 


expoſed to fewer unforeſeen. accidents; in 


ſhort, they adopt all the neceſſary pre- 
cautions to aſſure the long exiſtence of theſe 


thirty individuals: then monied men lend 


| whatever ſum they pleaſe on each life, and 


as theſe annuities are transferable, it will 


eaſily be conceived they find every kind of 
encouragement in the purſuit of theſe ſpecu- 


lations. To remedy this inconvenience, 1t 


would be neceſſary to allow a different rate 
of intereſt, according to the various ages of 


the annuitants, or to determine the ſum to 
55 
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be placed on each life : but ſuch conſtraints 
can only be laid, in proportion to the extent 
of public credit, and the meaſure of the 
exigencies of the State: it is then, by a wiſe 
and prudent conduct, much anterior to the 
time, when loans are indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, that government may acquire ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to reſtrain the demands of the 
lenders within juſt bounds, and to defeat 
their cunning. 


Vol. III. U 1 
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CHAP, IV. 


OF PATRIOT IC ASSIST ANCE, 


; means of retrieving, Or ſupporting 
public credit, 1t 1s perhaps incumbent on 
me, in order to complete my taſk, to hazard 
an idea on what ought to be done, in thoſe 
calamitous moments, in which public con- 
fidence is at a ſtand, the ſupportable taxes 
no longer capable of ſupplying the exigencies 


a ſingle campaign, and yet the intereſt of 


the ſtate, and the honour of the ſovereign 
require the continuance of war. We can- 
not conſider the offer of borrowing on the 
King's account, ſometimes made by the 


principal towns, or various corporate bodies, 


as an important reſource, nor even as a 
proof of patriotiſm: for ſuch facilities may 
at all times be depended upon, whenever 
government ſhall think Proper to have re- 
courſe 


FTER lit upon the various 
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courſe to them : however, I muſt add, that 
if theſe loans are attended with an augmen- 
tation of taxes, the principal municipal 
officers are to be commended for their ſub- 
miſſion; but when they are the firſt to offer 
ſuch arrangements, then we cannot forbear 
obſerving, that they alone take the merit of 
officiouſneſs with government, whilſt the 
burden of the new taxes is ſupported by the 
people, who have not made them their com- 
miſſioners; and one ought never to offer, or 
receive thanks for other people's property. 
The financial companies alſo ſometimes taxe 
the hints given them, and value themſelves 
on the gift or advance made of one, or two 
millions, under pretence of national zeal ; 
but it is eaſy to perceive they are determined 
thereto by a political calculation; and ſuch | 
ſacrifices on their part have often given 
birth to favours, or very burdenſome indem- 
nifications from government: it is there- 
fore never proper to treat in that manner, 
with theſe companies, nor indeed with 
any individual; and on this occaſion I am 
induced to quote the ſaying of an old Per- 
ſian Vizier, to whom preſents were brought, 
and laid before him: T 29ugh thou expoſeth 
F tha 
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that which thou offereth unto me, it cannot con- 


ceal that which thou requireth from me. 


Ne1THER are ſimple gifts from individuals 


a rational refource ; an attempt was made to 


excite them towards the cloſe of the war, and 
a ſubſcription that was opened in the capital 
amounted, I beheve, to two, or three thou- 


ſand louis d'ors, which government pru- 
dently refuſed to accept. It appears then 


to me, that a quite different method of 
having recourſe to the effects of patriotiſm 
ought to be adopted, when the diſpoſition 


of men's minds warrant its adoption, and 


when the low ſtate of public credit ſtops the 


courle of ordinary means. Giving therefore 


a free {cope to my imagination on this ob- 
ject, it appeared to me that, in order to 
make the moſt of the national zeal, and to 


eſtabliſh it in all its ſplendour, recourſe might 


be had to a loan of a new ſort, indeed, but 


the ſucceſs of which might perhaps be very 


great. This loan which ſhould deſerve the 


name of patriotic loan, ought to receive an in- 


tereſt of five per cent. whatever might be the 
price of the public funds. The nation ought 


to be invited to ſubſcribe to it, not under a 


View. 
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view of ſpeculation, but rather through 
ſentiment of public ſpirit : the payment of 
the intereſt ought to be moſt carefully ſe— 
cured, and the time of reimburſement in- 
dicated : the difficulties of the preſent mo- 
ment ought more eſpecially to be made 
known, but nevertheleſs, the ſtate of the 
finances ſhould be repreſented in a favour- 
able light; in ſhort, it might be demon- 
ſtrated, that in certain critical ſituations, all 
thoſe whoſe fortune is in any reſpect, con- 
nected with that of the ſtate, are peculiarly 
intereſted in the prevention of public diſ- 
treſs. It might alſo, be proper always to 
Jet the lenders derive ſome merit, or ho- 
nour from their zeal; and this might be 
effected, without oppokng the inclination 
of the public for bonds payable to bearer ; 
by inſerting in the negotiable notes, the 
name of the perſon who ſhould have ſub- 
ſcribed the ſum mentioned therein. It 
would alſo be right, to divide theſe notes into 
whatever ſmall ſums ſhould be required, in 
order to take advantage of the general zeal of 
the nation; and government would do well to 
eſtabliſh receiving-offices 1 in the chief towns 
of each province, that the various inha- 
93 „ Hitants 
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bitants of the kingdom might ſhare in this 
negotiation, Yet after all this exertion we 


may plainly perceive, that the national zeal 


would not conſiſt in gratuitcus gifts, but 
in a loan at a moderate rate of intereſt ; and 
as even that moderation of intereſt, as well as 
the end and nature of the loan, would increaſe 
the public confidence, I am led to think, 
that ſuch an arrangement would meet with 
very great ſucceſs, under an adminiſtration 


both loved and eſteemed : but I own likewiſe, 
that the ſame experiment would be irra- 
tional, dangerous, and perhaps abſurd, if 


the temper of the nation was differently 


diſpoſed, 


HowwE VER, the ſucceſs of ſuch a loan 
might not be limited to that period alone, 
when the nation ſhould be animated by a 


ſentiment of love and confidence in admini- 
ſtration, I believe the ſame idea might like- 
wile be applied to thoſe calamitous circum- 


ſtances, in which the defence of the king- 
dom, 1mminent dangers, and other general 
misfortunes ſhould unite every opinion, and 


every intereſt in the formation of one uni- 


verkal Far ſpirit. 
Tuays, 
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Tnvs, when towards the latter end of 
his reign, Lewis XIV. ſaw his kingdom in 
the utmoſt danger ; when his haughty foes 
dared to dictate the moſt diſgraceful con- 
ditions, as the price of the peace he de- 
manded ; in ſhort, when that great monarch 
juſtly irritated, was preparing to march in 
perſon at the head of his nobility; if at 
that moment, he had opened a national and 
patriotic loan to provide for the exigencies 


of an indiſpenſably neceſſary campaign, 1 


have not the Jeaſt doubt but, in ſpite of the 
_ diſorder and diffidence of thoſe times, the 
French nation inſpired with a generous emo- 
tion, would have emulated each other, in ſub- 
{cribing to that loan, and the more ſo, as the 


ſovereign might have joined to the motives of 
attachment for his perſon and of intereſt for 


his glory, all the encouragements that de- 


pend on the defire of diſtinction, and of | 
praiſe : and which are ſo powerful when 


the ſovereign chuſes to ſet them in motion. 


He would have deſired daily to view the liſt 


of the lenders; he would perhaps have or- 
dered the regiſter of that loan to be depoſited 


in the archives of the Louvre, to ſerve as a 
. Precious 
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precious monument of the love of his peo- 


ple; and he would undoubtedly have in- 


cited his ſucceſſors to protect ſuch creditors 
in a peculiar manner, by ſhewing them, 
what honour and good policy dictated to 


them. In ſhort, it is an eaſy matter to re- 


preſent to ourſelves the affecting language 
that might have been uſed in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, by a ſovereign, who joined to the 


auguſt ſplendour of his throne, and perſon, 


the intereſt and reſpect inſpired by his miſ- 


fortunes, his old age, and the remembrance 


of his former grandeur: laſtly, if in his 
concern for the diſaſters of his kingdom, 
he had manifeſted any regret for the time 
he had employed in ſecuring the happineſs 
of his ſubjects, and at the ſame time, had 
expreſſed his reliance on their zeal and de- 
votion, it is probable no ſpecies of reſource 
whatever would have been left untried, in 
conſequence of a general union of ſelf-in- 
tereſt, with patriotic zeal. Ye monarchs 


of ſo great and generous a nation, be con- 
ſcious of your felicity, and be acquainted 


with your ſtrength ! Increaſe that inex- 
hauſtible treaſure by means of a prudent and 


tender 
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ON THE RIGHT OF SUCCESSION TO THE 
EFFECTS OF ALIENS DYING .IN THE 
' KINGDOM, WITHOUT BEING NATURA 
Lil. LO 


XJ HETHER we fix our attention on 
public credit, or on the propereſt 
means to augment the circulation of ſpecie, 
and all the ſources of wealth, the new in- 
habitants that ſettle in a country, produce 


a real advantage, and government ought 
more eſpecially to encourage thoſe, who 


bleſſed with the gifts of fortune may in- 
creaſe the quota of the ſalaries paid to in- 
duſtry. An univerſal religious toleration 
would undoubtedly be the moſt efficacious 

| | | of 
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of all encouragements; it is an advantage 
which the progreſs of knowledge, and the 
authority of great precedents ſeem to pro- 
miſe to Europe; but that political object 
being connected with other circumſtances, 
its diſcuſſion might e untimely in this 
work. 


I sSEHALL therefore confine myſelf to a 
very ſmall part of the ſubje& compared 
with fo extenſive an idea: I have in view, 
the right of ſucceſſion to the eſtates of aliens 
dying in France, without being naturalized : 
it is included in the collections of the reve- 
nue, made by the managers of the royal 
demeſnes; and its produce is almoſt entirely 
conſumed by the expences of the judicial 
proceedings, and the emoluments of the 
tribunals. Diverſe treaties have aboliſhed, 
or modified this right, for the ſubjects of 
ſeveral nations; and 1 in the beginning of 
1780, I communicated to the Prime Mi- 
niſter then in favour, the plan of a general 
law on that ſubject, which 1 intended to 
ſubmit to the conſideration of the King. 


ALL 
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ALL prohibitions, or exceptions that may 
prevent foreigners from coming to ſpend 
their incomes in the kingdom, and bartering 

their money for the produce of our in- 
duſtry, appear to be as abſurd arrangements, 
as a law would be, that ſhould prohibit the 
exportation of. that produce. The above 
right of ſucceſſion to aliens is ſtill more 
prejudicial to the nations that exerciſe it, 


than to thoſe foreigners whole property is 


thus uſurped: and it never ought to be put 

in force, neither againſt our friends, nor 
our foes; neither in time of peace, nor of 
N | 


Tux Engliſh nation is {till ſubjected to 
that right for their real eſtates, and I have 
known ſeveral Engliſhmen, who diſcour- 
aged on that account from purchaſing even 
2 plain country-houſe, and yet mortified at 
the privation, have given up the wiſh they 
had formed of ſettling in France. 


Tux Britiſh government muſt certainly 
ſee with pleaſure our perſeverance in a regu- 
lation ſo favourable to its political views ; 
and that government ought now to deſire 
more 
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more than ever, that all nations ſhould main- 
tain thoſe laws and cuſtoms that are calcu- 


lated to diſcourage foreigners from coming 
among them. It is not therefore at the re- 
quiſition of the Engliſh adminiſtration that 


we ought to aboliſh entirely the right of 


ſucceſſion to aliens, it is rather in oppoſi- 


tion to its views that it ought to be done : 2 


the ſuppreſſion muſt not be conſidered in 
the light of an act of condeſcendence, but 
rather of a political arrangement; I will 
even maintain, that if this right Was 
to be eſtabliſhed among other nations, for 
the French, it could not be a reaſon for 


our doing the ſame by them: for recipro- 
city is never rational, when it cannot exiſt 


without injury to one's ſelf. 


TRE laſt war, produced in England two 


important events worthy of ſerious reflec- 


tion. The immenſity of the loans, and the 
high rate of intereſt that was neceſſarily 
allowed, have increaſed the number and 
fortune of independant individuals, that is 
to ſay, of that claſs of citizens, whoſe 


wealth is transferable, and who may the 


eaſter move about the world, and change 
5 the 
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the place of their reſidence. At the ſame 
time, the taxes have been ſo much in- 
creaſed, that the price of all articles, both of 
neceſſity, and of nen is conſiderably 
augmented. 


TE combination of theſe circumſtances 
.may engage many Engliſhmen to ſpend 


their incomes out of their own country. 


Some of them, attracted by the idea of 
liberty and the ſameneſs of religion and 
language will perhaps emigrate to America; 


but the neighbourhood of France, its pro- 
duce, the convenience and pleaſures of its 
metropolis, the temperature of the climate 
in the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom, 
and ſundry other advantages might engage 


the inhabitants of Great-Britain, and more 


eſpecially the Roman Catholics, to reſide 
more or leſs in France; and the entire ſup- 
preſſion of the right of ſucceſſion to aliens 
might help to encourage them. Every con- 
ſideration therefore ſeems to point out the 
neceſſity of the total ſuppreſſion of that im- 

politic and ſavage right; and as ſuch a reſo- 

lution applicable to all times, ſeemed to me 


to be ſtill more generous in the midſt of war, 
I had 
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I had formed the plan of a law for that 
purpoſe which I ſhall introduce in this 
place: Mr. De Maurepas, then Prime Mi- 
niſter did not refuſe to give it his approba- 
tion in the King's preſence, but he judged 
that another time would be more proper for 
its diſcuſſion. 


DECLARATION, FOR THE GENERAL SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE RIGHT OF SUCCESSION 
TO ALIENS, 


6 WIIST we ittended to. the various ar- 

6 ticles of the collection of our revenues, that 
& are to be intruſted to the care of the new 
« adminiſtrators of our royal domains, we 
„ found—that the produce of the right of 
&« ſucceſſion to aliens had never been of any 
importance; that it has been diminiſhed by 
ce the ſucceſſive treaties we have made with 
% diverſe ſovereigns: that, it has very often 
e happened, that the officers of the revenue 
for our royal domains not being timely ac- 
« quainted with the real country of foreign- 
© ers dying 1 in our kingdom, have begun to 
85 «© make 
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make reſearches, and to commence vexati- 
ous judicial proceſſes againſt the heirs of 
ſuch perſons, which were often obliged to 
be deſiſted from, in conſequence of a more 


exact information; that complaints and 
eonteſtations were the conſequences of 
ſuch proceedings, much againſt our royal 
intention, and that this inconvenience 
could only be entirely prevented, by a ge- 
neral ſuppreſſion of the above 19 85 


- 


lity, to aboliſh entirely, the traces of « 


right that is no longer applicable to the 


preſent times, that 1s directly contrary to 


the manners of the French, and claſhes 
with the principles of an enlightened ad- 
miniſtration. In fact, how can theſe inci- 


dental ſucceſſions which from time to time 


fall to our royal domains, be put in com- 


petition with that circulation of ſpecie, 


conſumption and induſtry which it is ſo 
important for us to encourage, and to 
attract into our dominions, from every 


other country. 


Cox- 
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* CoNSIDERING therefore, that the fortu- 


nate climate of France; its various pro- 


ductions; and the prudent liberty we have 
it in contemplation to allow conſtantly, to 
all thoſe who live under our government, 
are ſo many advantages which inſure new 
wealth, and inhabitants to our kingdom; 
we could not behold without concern, the 


exerciſe of a right that muſt be prejudicial | 


to the favourable influence of theſe diverſe 


circumſtances, and which, beſides its op- 
poſition to our generoſity, is in direct con- 


4 tradition to our moſt eſſential intereſts: 


ALL THESE MOTIVES, &c. 


We aboliſh and ſuppreſs through all our 


dominions, the right of ſucceſſion to aliens, 


and order, that the ſaid right ſhall not be 


re-eſtabliſhed in caſe of war, or hoſtilities. 


ARTICLE II. 


Px9vIDeED nevertheleſs, that no altera- 


tions be made in the ordinary order of ſuc- 


Vol. III. X ceſſions; 
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G 3 and that the laws, uſages and 
cuſtoms in force in our dominions be kept 
and obſerved with reſpe& to foreigners, 1 in 
the ſame manner as for our own ſub- 


jects, &c. &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHA N XXVL 


ON BANK NOTES, AND THE DISCOUNTTING 
BANK, OR CAISSE D'ESCOMPTE. 


'F HE quantity of aQtual ſpecie which 
repreſents the ſucceſſive advantages 
gained by commerce in any country what- 
ever, becomes one of the moſt certain ſigns of 
its proſperity; but we cannot conſider the 
amount of the bank notes, or bills for money, 

that arc introduced into circulation in the 

{ame light ; ; there would even be no reaſon 
for doing it, although the public confidence 
_ riſen to the higheſt pitch, ſhould give to theſe 
notes all the value of real money: for they 
do not repreſent a profit made by commerce; 
but only a conventjonal and domeſtic ſpecie, 


X 2 which 
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which in addition to gold and filver coins, 


multiplies the repreſentative ſigns of wealth 
in a ſtate ; and that multiplication has its 
inconveniences as well as its advantages. 


An increaſe in the price of induſtry, and 


of the natural produce neceſſarily reſults 
from it ; and theſe circumſtances may be 
prejudicial to the bartering trade carried 


on with foreign parts. But on the other 
hand, an abundance of ſpecie, and the in- 


troduction of a paper- money that renders 
circulation eaſier and more rapid, are fo 
many mans, which united together, effica- 
caciouſſy contribute to the lowering of the 
rate of intereſt, and under that aſpect, are 
favourable to agriculture, commerce and 


manufaQuries. Public credit, more eſpe- 


cially, 13 greatly afliſted thereby; and as 


the ſucceſs of a loan in time of war, is one 


of the greateſt ſupports of political power, 
we are not to wonder that England ſets ſo 
big a yalue on the inviolate credit of 1 its 
| bank-notes, nor at the defire often mani- 
feſted by other nations, to have a ſimilar 


eſtabliſhment among them. But ! in order 
to introduce! in a ſtate, notes that may take 


the place of ſpecie, it is not ſufficient to 
wiſh 
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wiſh for it; for ſuch inftitutions are not 
the work of authority: 


A SOVEREIGN may, by exerciſing his a 
ſolute power, order that paper-money ſhall 
be received in payment, to which he may 
vive more or leſs conſiſtency, either by 
attaching an yearly intereſt thereto, or unit- 
ing to it ſome future advantages: At firſt, 
he may oblige his creditors to be ſatisfied 
with ſuch money: theſe may, under the 
protection of a law relative thereto, pay 
their debts in the ſame manner ; but in pro- 
portion as theſe notes are diſperſed in the 
hands of people who .have no creditors, 
they have no other method of employing 
this paper-money they have received, than 
by uſing it in the purchaſe of the va- 
rious kitids of property they want: and then 
It is, that they experience the prejudice re- 
ſulting to them from this law of the ſo- 
vereign for this law cannot conſtrain any | 
body to ſell his lands, his houſes, his time, 
Hor his ſervices, in exchange for a kind of 
money in which no confidence is placed 

or if that money is received in payment for 
any bargains, the price is raiſed in proportion 


X 3 to 
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to the difference eſtabliſhed by opinion, be- 
tween real ſpecie and paper- money. But in 
in that caſe, the ſovereign's arrangements are 
_ complained againſt, on every fide; his inten- 
tion was to alleviate the fate of his own cre- 
ditors, by authorizing them to pay their 
_ debts with the paper money he forced them 
to accept ; but the prejudice has fallen on 
others of his ſubjects: thus his juſtice is not 
maintained: and beſides, he has to reproach 


himſelf with having produced a general diſ- 


order, with having every where changed the 
fpirit of conventions, and with having vo- 


luntarily relaxed the principles of mora- 
Itty, which it is ſo much his intereſt to 


| maintain. 


Ir happens alſo, that adminiſtration to 


preſerve the profit it had in view, when 


it paid the creditors of the ſtate with pa- 
per-money, is often obliged to run it down 


after a ſhort time; for as ſoon as that money 


is difperſzd through the kingdom, it is 
brought again from all parts, to the royal 
exchequer in payment of the taxes, and then 


the ſovereign does not any longer know 
how to provide for the exigencies of the 
ſtate: 
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ſtate; for neither merchants, contractors, 
nor any of thoſe whoſe ſervices are to be 
purchaſed but not conſtrained, will be ſatiſ- 
fied with a fictitious money, which they 
cannot uſe to procure for themſelves, the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of life. 


Let us now ſuppoſe this new kind of 
money, on account of the intereſt annexed 
to it, to be only ten, twenty or thirty per 
cent. under par, then the ſovereign would not 
indeed be under a neceſſity to aboliſh it at 
any rate, but he would each ſucceeding year 
find himfelf poorer, becauſe receiving only 
paper-money 1n payment of the taxes, and 
having no other funds for his expences, | 
theſe would neceflarily increaſe, in propor- 
tion to the loſs the new money ſhould ſuſ- 
tain in the public opinion. 


Parr of the general refletions] had oc- 
caſion to make, when treating upon the de- 
baſing of gold and filver ſpecies, are equal- 
Iy applicable to the introduction of paper 
money, by means of authority alone: theſe 
two operations are very ſimilar to each other, 
| | becauſe 1 in both caſes, the Sovereign, to 
WS Gy conceal 
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conceal the act of injuſtice he commits 
againſt his creditors, wants to oblige his 
ſubjects to ſet a higher value on his new 
fabricated money, than on real ſpecie. 


THz court of Spain fabricated ſucceſſive- 
ly, to the amount of one hundred and twenty 
millions of livres in paper- money, during 
the laſt war, it decided, that a twentieth 
part of it ſhould be paid off yearly ; it aſ- 
figned an intereſt, of four per cent. on that 
money: communities and corporate bodies 
who have continually large funds to diſpoſe 
of, were conſtrained to employ them in the 
_ purchaſe of theſe notes, which has conſider- 
_ ably leſſened the quantity of ſpecie in circu- 
lation, and as there is no public debt in 
Spain, that paper money was the only ne- 
gotiable fund of government: in ſhort, 
the court of Spain was enabled to make uſe 
of means analogous to the nature of its au- 
thority, in order to enforce in the ſtricteſt 
manner the admiſſion of theſe notes in 
payments; and in conſequence of all theſe 
circumſtances, their price has never experi- 
_ enced any great revolutions : there were 
nevertheleſs, ſome periods during the war, 
in 
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in which real ſpecie was nearly twenty per 

cent better than paper money; and though 
1 have no preciſe informations on that ſub- 
ject, I have not the leaſt doubt but the ex- 
pences of Spain have increaſed in proportion 
to the difference that has exiſted in the pub- 
lic opinion, between paper- money and real 

ſpecie. Now, the court of Madrid would 
neither have experienced that inconvent- 
ence, nor the dangerous effects of a con- 

ſtraining law, if inſtead of procuring re- 
ſources by means of the introduction of 
paper-money, it had opened a loan, the 
ſucceſs of which it ſhould have endeavoured 
to aſſure, both by the ſubſcriptions of cor- 
porate bodies, and a rate of intereſt pro- 
portionate to the circumſtances of the times. 
I ſhall add, that in France, where there is 
already ſo conſiderable a quantity of public 
funds in circulation, and where beſides, 
there is ſo great a variety of different com 
binatiops to be made; if an arrangement 
| ſimilar to that made in Spain, had been 
adopted, the moſt fatal ns ee would 
have reſulted from 1t, 


IT 
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Is it not poſſible, however that bank 
notss ſhould be abſolutely of the ſame value 
as effective ſpecie ? Undoubtedly it is, and 
experience proves it: let us conſider by what 
methods that opinion is eſtabliſhed ; . and 
how it may change for the worſe, and at laſt 


be annihilated. 


Wu may in the firſt place, eaſily con- 


ceive, that bank-notes would deferve an in- 


definite confidence, if the numerary ſum of 
| theſe notes was depoſited in gold or filver in a 
public treaſury ; if faithful adminiſtrations 
were intruſted with the collective manage- 


ment; and laſtly, if ſuch an eſtabliſhment 


was ſituated in a country where the ſove- 


reign, from the nature of the government, 
could never have the power to violate ſuch a 


depoſit, nor to con found the regular order 
of receipts and payments, by any means 
whatſoever. 


Tazse conditions are duly obere in 


Holland, and at the bank of Amſterdam; 


but inſtead of diſtributing notes to all per- 


ſons who depoſit their money in it, they are 


only regiſtered as creditors in the bank- 


HOURS and. in a private book which the 


288 
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parties themſelves keep; now, it is evident, 


that this regiſtering which is made both on 


the receipt, and on the payment of ſpecie, 
might be perfectly well ſupplied by a de- 
livery of bank notes, in an exact proportion 
to the ſum of the depoſits: an entire confi- 
dence, would undoubtedly be placed in ſuch 
notes; but they could not be conſidered as an 
augmentation of the circulating ſpecie of the 
country, becauſe the gold and filver repre- 


ſented by them, would be continually de- 


poſited in the bank, and remain there in a 
ſtate of latzünrzen. 


Tuts! is not hs caſe, with the notes of 
the bank of England; they may be con- 
ſidered as a real augmentation of the ſym- 
bols of exchange, becauſe the bank never 


5 keeps i 1n gold and ſilver, more than ; a ſum 


extremely inferior to the numerary value of 
its notes in circulation; theſe notes are 
nevertheleſs as much eſteemed as real ſpecie ; 


and J muſt add, that this opinion 15 ſounded 


on rational ideas. 


Tus 1 FP England was inſtituted in 


1693, in the reign of William III. eighty 
four years after the eſtabliſhment of that at 


Amſterdam | 
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Amſterdam ; and although their reſpeRive 
conſtitutions are very different, yet it is evi- 
dent, that a knowledge of the firſt was con- 
ducive to the adoption of the ſeveral regu- 
lations of the latter. 


Was it the private intereſt wy the foun- 
ders that modified the peculiar conſtitution 
of the bank of England ? or did govern- 
ment diſcover before hand, its happy conſe-. 
ſequences for the ſtate ? This point is not 
worth aſcertaining : but it ſeems apparent, 
that in the formation of that eſtabliſhment; 
the advantage of the firſt ſubſcribers and 
that of the nation, were perfectiy well con⸗ 
nected with each other, 


Ler us firſt conſider what mode of rea- 
ſoning muſt have been followed by the mer- 
| chants, or monied men, who were the firſt 
authors of the eſtabliſhment of the bank of 
England. The bank of Amſterdam, they 
undoubtedly ſaid, is only a depoſit, whoſe 
inactive and unprofitable funds are, as it 
were, buried in the ſubterranean receſſes of 


that bank. 


Lr us conceive another plan; let us | 
eſtabliſh in London, under the authority 
of 
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of government a privileged Compnay com- 
poſed of ſtock-holders, who ſhall depoſit a 
capital to ſerve as a foundation for the pub- 
lic ſecurity: let that Company, under the 
denomination of the Bank of England, be the 
depoſitary of the money with which it may 
be voluntarily intruſted; let it receive and pay 
away for private individuals ; let it exccute 


theſe tranſactions, not by a ſimple regiſter- 
ing on the bank-books, but by delivering 


treaſury receipts, under the name of bank- 


notes payable, on demand ; and when theſe 
notes ſhall be in the greateſt repute ; then, 


inſtead of keeping in ſpecie, in the bank- 
_ treaſury, the total ſum of gold and filver 


there depoſited, we ſhall keep only the ne- 


ceflary quantity to be enabled to pay thoſe. 


who from time to time, ſhall defire to con- 


vert their bank-notes into real ſpecie; the 


overplus of which ſhall be employed i in the 


diſcounting of good bills of exchange, and 


the profit whereof ſhall be divided between 
the ſubſcribers, or ſtock-holders of the 


bank, as intereſt for the capital they may 


55 have furniſhed towards its eltabliſhment. | 


Tus is not all: the company may be able 
after ſome time, to extend the diſcounting 


ren and its profits much farther ; for in 


1 p ortion 
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proportion as the bank-notes, acquiring 
more credit ſhall become a ſort of circulating | 
ſpecie, the bank may diſpoſe of them as of 
a capital in real ſpecie ; ; provided however, 
that there is always in its treaſury, a ſuffici- 
ent ſum of effective money, conſtantly to 
pay on demand, the notes for which money 
may be required; and though this prepara- 
tory ſum was to be only 1 in the proportion of 
one, to three, or of one to, two, it would 
not be the leſs true, that the greater the 
number of bank-notes in circulation, the 


greater would be the profits of the e 
of bank aa, 


Tuts ſpeculative mode of reaſoning of 
the founders of the bank of England, muſt 
undoubtedly appear very juſt; and govern- 
ment, when it reflected on that plan, or 
when it was the firſt to encourage it, cer- 
tainly foreſaw, that the intereſt of the new : 
ſtock-holders would be connected with the 
advantage of the ſtate : it prejudged, that 
if ever theſe notes acquired ſuch credit as to 
be received in all payments, there would 
reſult from their adoption an increaſe of 

ſp ecie, 
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ſpecie, and an activity of circulation very 
favourable to commerce, and public credit. 


Let us now examine if the confidence of 
the Britiſh nation in the notes of its bank, 
is the reſult of reflection, or the inconſider- 
ate effect of imagination and habit. The 
duration of that confidence might perhaps 
be ſufficient to guide our opinions on this 
ſubject; for nothing is permanent that 1 is 

not N by reaſon. 1 


if ſhall readily admit, that the credit of 
the notes of the bank of England would be 
more ſolidly eſtablithed, if theſe notes were 
only the exact repreſentatives of an equivalent 5 
ſum of effective money depoſited in the 
bank: however, if the notes launched i into 
circulation have only been delivered in ex- 
change for negotiable ſecurities, whoſe ſo- 
lidity 1s generally acknowledged, and if 
theſe ſecurities are intruſted to the care of 
faithful adminiſtrators, the ſame degree of 
confidence may be put in the bank- notes, 
as would be placed in the ne 
ſecurities that are repreſented by theſe bank- 
notes. 

7 Ir 
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I is true, that the bank does not limit 


its operations to the diſcounting. of bills of 
exchange; it alſo makes advances at in- 


tereſt, either to individuals ſubſcribing to 


the public loans, or to government itſelf, 
on the aſſignment of its revenue, payable 
the year following; but if no body in Eng- 


land is in the leaſt uneaſy about the regular 
payment of theſe aſſignments; if in the ad- 


vances made to the ſubſcribers above men- 
tioned, every precaution which prudence 


dictates, is taken, and if the nation bearing 


witneſs of all theſe tranſactions, conſents to 


them, it ought not to entertain the leaſt 
doubt reſpecting the ſecurity of the bank- 


notes that are delivered in exchange for 


theſe various kinds of pledges. 


nder what circumſtances then can we 
rationally ſuppoſe that bank-notes might 


fall into diſcredit ? It muſt be, when the 
nation ſhould ceaſe to confide in the ſecuri- 


ties on which the bank makes advances, 


This can never happen with reſpect 
to commercial bills of exchange, daily 
diſcounted by the bank, becauſe. col- 

= lectively 
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lectively, they are a perfectly ſolid ſecurity, 
and the accidental loſſes are more than com- 
penſated by the common profits of the bank. 
Public diffidence therefore, can only fall on 
the ſecurity-of the advances made by the 
bank to government, or to perſons cloſely 
connected with the fate of public affairs ; 
and there is not the leaſt doubt, but if the 
nation was to adopt on that ſubject, ſenti- 
ments and opinions, which the bank ſhould 
_ refuſe hkewiſe to adopt, the credit of its 
notes, would diminiſh : but, on the other 


hand, as long as no ſuch difference of 


opinion exiſts, their credit muſt remain in 
full force. . 


We might alſo eſtimate, the ſolidity of 


the confidence placed in the notes of the 
bank of England in another manner, and 
that would be, by an abſtruſe conſideration 


of the method by which the reimburſe- 


ment of theſe notes might be tranſacted. 


The amount of the bank-notes in circula- 


tion is only known to a very ſmall number 
of perſons, and I am too diffident of the re- 


ſult of my reſearches on that ſubje&, to 


dare to point it out : but whatever may be 
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the quantity of theſe notes, as they hav 
never been iſſued, but in exchange for a de- 
poſit of money, or for a debt of govern- 
ment, of for in aſſignment on the public re- 
venue; or laſtly, for bills of exchange, it 
is evident, that if government was to open 
a loan to pay off the advances made to it, 


and if the bank, ceaſing to diſcount any bills 


of exchange ſhould only demand the pay- 
ment of thoſe in its hands, all the bank-notes 
in circulation would ſueceſſively be annihilat- 
ed. Undoubtedly ſuch a tranfaction would 


be clearly repugnant both to private intereſt, 


and to the good of the ſtate; but I make 
this ſuppoſition in an hypothetical manner 
only, and to demonſtrate more ſenſibly, the 
foundation of the credit of the notes of the 


Theſe 


* Government owes to the bank, on account of 


jundry ſucceſſive loans, about eleven millions, fix 
nundred thouſand pounds ſterling, at the rate of three 


per cent intereſt, and I believe it is only obliged to re- 


 imburſe the ſum of three millions, ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling : in that caſe, there would be 
a loſs ſuſtained on the overplus of the government 


debt, if it was eſtimated at the actual price of the pub- 


lic funds; but that loſs which would only take place 


at the improbable period of the reyocation of the char- 
5 N 1 ter 
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THESE obſervations indicate alſo, that 
in France, we have not a juſt idea of what 
we mean to lay, when we advance, that 
all the wealth of England conſiſts in paper 
money. It is true, that with that money, 
the greateſt part of the payments is made 
in England; but that paper money is only 
the repreſentative of demandable ſecurities, 
which the bank is become pofletied of, in 

exchange for its notes; and we ought to 
obſerve likewiſe, that theſe bank-notes hav- 
ing acquired, through the confidence of the 
public, the value of ſpecie, do not hinder 
the increaſe of gold and filver in Great 
Britain: it is in conſequence of a favour- 
able balance of commerce that theſe metals 
are imported in a leſs or greater quantity 
into a country, and the circulation of 
bank- notes, inſtead of being prejudicial 
to the commerce of Great Britain, Facili- 
tates its operations. 


HowEVER, it is not ſufficient to main- 
tain the credit of bank-notes, that the na- 


ter of the bank, would By ſupported by the ſtocx- 

holders only: thus this circumſtance does not alter the 
validity of the above arguments in Lepper of the lo- 
lidity of bank-notes. 5 
Y 2 tion 
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tion places a perfect confidence in the nature 
of the debts that are both the repreſenta. 
tives of, and the ſecurity for theſe notes; 
it is alſo requiſite, as I have already obſerv- 
ed, that there ſhould be in the coffers of 
the bank, a ſum of gold and filver ſufficient 
to pay punctally, all the notes for which 
ſpecie is required. It is the buſineſs of the 
directors to determine, according to their 
prudence and experience, the proportion 
that ought to exiſt between the depoſit of 
real money, and the amount of the notes 
in circulation: and it is not to be doubted, 
but times and circumſtances are attended 
to, reſpecting that ſubject. The difficult 
times are thoſe of war; the extraordinary 
advances then required from the bank by 
government, and thoſe made to ſubſcribers 
to the public loans, throw a new ſum of 
bank-notes into circulation; and as, at the 
ſame time, gold and filver becomes more 
ſcarce in Europe, on account of the inter- 
ruption given to the return of the regiſter- 
{hips which yearly import the treaſures of 
America, it is not an eaſy matter for the bank 
of England to have conſtantly in its treaſury, 
2 * of ſpecie, proportionate to the 
inereaſe 
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increaſe of its notes : we may even remark, 


that if the precious metals riſe in price, to 


ſuch a degree as to procure a profit in the 
melting of the national ſpecie, then the ef- 
fective payment of a greater number of 


bank-notes is required; and if the bank at 


ſuch times, was deſirous to balance that ex- 
traction, by purchaſing gold and filver, the 
operation would only ſerve to keep up the 


high price of theſe metals; the guineas 


iflued out, would be immediately melted ; 
they would be fold again under the form of 


wedges, and a ſeries of ſuch tranſactions 


would expoſe the bank to oy” great loſſes. 


THE i take its precau- 


tions before hand ; it would be too late, iH it 


waited until the moment in which an abun- 
dance of its notes brought for payment 


ſhould alarm it; for then it could only pur- 


chaſe gold and filver, by giving other notes 
in exchange: : thus it would augment their 


quan ity by the ſame means as it would be 
obliged to adopt, to increaſe its depoſit of 


Tpecie, 
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Under ſuch circumſtances, and in all 
others wherein the bank perceives too great 
a diſproportion between the amount of its 
circulating notes, and the quantity of gold 
and filver it has in its treaſury, it occa- 

ſionally requires from its ſtock-holders, an 
increaſe of capital bearing intereſt, in order 
to leſſen in the ſame proportion, the amount 
of its notes in public circulation: in ſhort, 
if ever the bank was really in a diſtreſſed 
ſituation, government would undoubtedly 
aſſiſt it, by leſſening the loans made to it 
by that eſtabliſhment; for the national cre- 
dit is at preſent ſo intimately connected 
with that of the bank, that the firſt atten- 
tion of a Britiſh miniſter of the finance muſt. 
be, never to require from the bank any 
ſupphes that might expoſe it to the leaſt 

danger. 1 N 


AFTER this account of the baſis of the 
confidence placed in the notes of the Bank 

of England; after this indication of the 
precautions neceſſary to maintain that con- 
tidence, it becomes an eaſy taſk to form a 
right judgment on the tranſactions that 
diſtracted the kingdom of France, during 


the 


a 


1 


aA 


e 
a. 8 
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n 


| 1 
the adminiſtration of Mr. Law. It is very | 1 
improperly tranſmitted to poſterity, under b 4 
the pompous denomination of fiſfem ; this — 
13 too important a title for a fooliſh project. 1 
Ms, Law, witneſs of the firſt ſucceſſes 8 1 


of the Bank of England, eſtabliſhed one 1n 
France on the ſame model, the fiſt capital 
of which was very trifling ; nevertheleſs, if 
He had allowed it to increaſe and gain 111 
ſtrength by imperceptible degrees, it would 1 
have been more or leſs ſerviceable to the cir- 
culation of ſpecie ; but at a time in which the 
| Nate did not enjoy the leaſt public confidence, 
that bank ought to have been afraid to 1five 
its notes without limitation, in exchange for $100 
government debts, fince from that moment, 1 
theſe notes could only enjoy the ſame degree 
of public confidence, as the ſtate itſelf. 


BuT whether it was, that Mr. Law had 
not attended to the rational motives of the 
credit of bank-notes in England, and had 


only conſidered ſupplying the place of real W 
ſpecie, by fictitious money, as a flight of 1 
imagination; or rather, that being led by if 
the deſire of ſacrificing every thing to ob- | 
tain tranſient favour, he voluntarily reject- ö | | 
& ed... Al 
_ [1 
6 | 
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ed the diQtates of prudence : or laſtly, that 


after a firſt imprudent ſtep, he found him- 


ſelf forced as it were to puſh to an extre- 
mity, what he had already carried too far; 
he devoted the bank almoſt from its ori- 
gin, to the ſervice of government, and 


blended it in ſuch a manner with the pub- 


lic concerns, that it aniy appcared to be its 
inconſiderate agent; thus it neceſſarily par- 
ticipated in that miſtruſt which the diſ- 
ordered ſtate of the finances had excited. 
He endeavoured, however, to engage the 
public to diſtinguiſh between the degree of 
credit merited by his bank, and that which 
belonged to government; it was under this 
point of view, that various excluſive com- 


mercial and revenue privileges were ſucceſ;- 


ſively granted to the general bank: in order 
that the public forming a chimerical idea 


of the profits to reſult from thoſe privi- 


leges, Rae look on them as a ſecurity for 
the engagements entered into by the bank; 
and alſo, that ſuch a multiplicity of under- 
takings, accumulated in the hands of the 
ſame eſtabliſhment, might be at leaſt for 
ſome time, an apparent pretence for the 
ſucceſſive increaſe of the bank-notes ; but 

2 —— how 
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how could a proje& founded on deceit be 
the baſis of a permanent confidence? the 
public opinion was ſoon undeceived; it was 


vainly attempted to give it a favourable 
turn, by the offer of freſh chimeras, or to 
force it by arbitrary, and rigorous laws: 
the diſorder increaſed more and more ; and 


in 1720, the notes of that bank, which 
were long before fallen into diſcredit, were 


publicly cried down; and the author of ſo 


many evils, being become the object of the 
public execration, Was forced to fly with 
precipitation. 3 


AFTER ſo long a period, and when theſe 
convulſions are ſcarcely remembered, it has 
ſometimes been attempted to re-eſtabliſh the 
reputation of Mr, Law, by ſaying, that he 


had conceived a great idea, and formed a 


vaſt deſign: this is, becauſe we are tempt- 


ed to admire what we do not comprehend; 
it is becauſe we love to attribute to the 
moſt profound conception, thoſe political 

arrangements, the chain of which we can 
ſcarcely perceive; it is becauſe moſt people 
diflatisfied with their condition, have a ſe- 
cret inclination for revolutions, and ſpeak 


of 
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of them with indulgence, when being placed 
at a certain diſtance from thoſe events, their 
minds alone are intereſted in them. 


Mr. Law could not have the merit of 
inventing an eſtabliſhment whoſe mode! 
then exiſted in London: but he would have 
had a right to the public gratitude, if {kil- 
fully diſcerning what was required by the 
difference between the Britiſh and the 
French forms of goverment, he had guided 
his operations in conſequence of that know- 
ledge; and it, ,forewarned by the fituation 
of public credit, that he could not connect. 
it intimately with that of the bank, with- 
out riſking the deſtruction of the latter in 


a ſhort time, he had been moderate in all 


the articles in which he was extreme : but 
he ſacrificed the progreſſive advantages that 
might have accrued to the ſtate from a 

ſolidly conſtituted eſtabliſhment, to the 
tranſient ſplendor of a great illuſion; he 
declined the ſupport of reaſon, to truſt in 
the flights of folly; he was deceived in 
the national character, and miſtook a quick 
conception for a determined ſentiment; he 
| deceived the ſovercign with vain hopes, 
and 
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and the ſubjects with falſe promiſes ; he 
did not confide in any virtue, nor was he 


aſhamed of any diſorder. If theſe may be 


called great ideas of adminiſtration, they 


are eaſily attained, by ſhaking off the yoke 
of reflection and prudence, and the prin- 
ciples of morality. 


THE Caife d' Eſcompte, or diſcounting 
bank lately eſtabliſhed at Paris is an imita- 
tion, both of the outſet of the Bank of 
England, and of Mr. Law's bank : the ca- 
pital ſubſcribed by the proprietors amounts 


at preſent, to ſeventeen millions, five hun- 


dred thoufand livres. 


A DIFFICULTY was to be got over, to 


give conſiſtency to this eſtabliſhment ; it 


was the recollection of the diſorders and 
calamities produced by the bank of Mr. 


Law. I think I adopted on this occaſion, 
the only method that could triumph over 
that diſpoſition of men's minds: it was to 
intereſt the principal bankers of Paris in 
the ſucceſs of a diſcounting bank; ſince 
their receipts and payments are ſo multi— 


plied, that by ene them to receive 
its | 
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its notes in their daily tranſactions and 
connections with each other, it was certain 
their circulation would be eſtabliſhed, and 
extended in a ſhort time: the event proved 
the truth of theſe conjectures and ſuch 
had been the progreſs of public confidence, 
that in October 1783, when the punctual- 
ity of the payments of the diſcounting 
bank was interrupted, no leſs than forty- 
three millions of livres in its notes were in 
public circulation. Let us draw a veil 
over that event, which might have been 
prevented by the leaſt circumſpection, or 
the leaſt foreſight on the part af the Royal 
Exchequer: but government wanted to 
make an inconſiderate uſe of the reſources 
that were to be found in the Caiſſe d Eſcompte; 
and the directors of that eſtabliſhment had 
neither the prudence, nor the firmneſs 
neceſſary to execute the duties of their 
ſtation with propriety: they have ſince with 
great diſcernment been made more depen- 
dant on the proprietors; but the ſame re- 
ſtrictions, founded in diffidence, which it 
became proper to lay them under, and that 
without any inconvenience, when the cir- 
culation of their notes did not any longer 
want 
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want their ſupport, would have been high- 
ly imprudent at the time, when the re- 
ſources and good-will of the directors were 
alone capable of giving credit to theſe notes. 
After all, the crifis of laſt year, has only 
had the happy effect of demonſtrating 
in a greater degree, the real ſolidity of the 
Caiſſe q Eſcompte. The reflections I might 

offer on this ſubje& would be exactly fimi- 
lar to thoſe which I made reſpecting the 
Bank of England: for the ſame obſerva- 
tions are neceſſarily applicable to ſimilar 
objects. I ſhall therefore remind the reader, 


that the notes of the Caiſſe q Eſcompte now 
in circulation, are ſecured both by the bills 


of exchange that are diſcounted, and by 


the entire capital ſubſcribed by the ſtock- 
holders. Theſe bills of exchange, collec- 


tively confidered, are a perfectly ſecure re- 


pre ſentative of the notes; and in all like- 


lihood, the reſult of ſuch errors as may 


be committed in the choice of ſome of them, 
will only be, to leſſen the profits of the 
ſtockholders; but the yearly increaſe of 
theſe profits ſufficiently proves, that the 


ritk of accidental loſſes is very inconſider- 
; able, 
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able, under the care of an attentive board 
of directors. 


Ir will be aſked, whether the Caiſſe d E/ 
compte, exactly ſimilar to the Bank of Eng- 
land, ought to deviate from its model, in 
one ſingle point, and make no advance on 
government ſecurities? I believe the Bank 
of England is conducted with the moſt per- 
fect prudence; but in order to imitate it 
with advantage, its principles muſt be fol- 
lowed; and theſe principles conſiſt in never 
ifluing out bank-notes but in exchange for 
ſecurities whoſe validity is conſecrated by 
the general opinion. Thus the Bank of 
England makes confiderable advances on 
the engagements of the ſtate ; without hurt- 
ing its credit, becauſe the nation puts an 
entire confidence in theſe engagements. 
Let the ſame confidence be eftabliſhed in 
France, let it be eſtabliſhed on permanent 
principles! then, the Carſe d Eſcompte may 
without inconvenience, imitate the Bank 
of England, but if the public opinion 
ſhould be different, the Caiſe d'Eſcompte 
would endanger the credit of its notes, by 
following exactly, not the principles of the 

Bank 
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Bank of England, but the e it 


would make of them. 


HOWEVER, as extreme meaſures are 
ſcarcely ever the moſt rational, we may 
lament, for the ſake of the general good 
of the ſtate. that the faults committed by 
the adminiſtrators of the Royal Exchequer, 
and the directors of the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, 
have occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of regu- 
lations which reſtrain that bank in too ri- 
gid a manner from having any concerns 
with government. In future, both men 
and circumſtances may render it difficult 
to maintain this line of ſeparation: for 


what is molt to be feared in a monarchical 


ſtate, is, the exertion of authority a:ainſt 

every thing that limits its courſe; for it 

does not always obſerve in its operations, 

that diſcretion and moderation which ought 
to be its guides. 


Bur government has too recently receiv- 
ed a leſſon from experience; to allow us to 
miſtruſt its prudence ſo ſoon after it: and 
if that experience ſerves to direct its con— 
duct in future; inſtead of attempting to 

make 
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make the Caiſſe q Eſcompie paſs the limits of 
a proper circumſpection, it will rather be the 
firſt, to retain it in the right path, if it want- 
ed to deviate from it: for there is no kind 
of proportion between the temporary aſſiſt- 
ance which adminiſtration might receive 
from an extraordinary advance, and the in- 
conveniences that would reſult from the 
diminution of the credit of ſo uſeful an 


eſtabliſhment. 


T ux beſt tin ſtand in need of 
being reſtrained within certain limits, and 
perhaps in public affairs, exaggeration 
ought to be conſidered as a real alteration 
of things from their primary ſtate. Thoſe 
eſtabliſhments more eſpecially, in which 
the leaſt abuſe eaſily recalls to mind others 
ſtill greater, and the memory of which is 
not obliterated, require a ſtill greater de- 
gree of circumſpection. The recollection 
of theſe abuſes ought not however to diſ- 
courage us from the formation of ration- 
al eſtabliſnments; as light-houſes are 
_ conſtructed for a warning, ſo prudent ar- 
rangements ought to be adopted to prevent 
dangerous deviations: but it would be 

wrong 
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Wrong to forego real advantages from a 
dread of all the evils that crowd upon 
imagination; for, we ſhould then be ſtop- 
ped at every inſtant : fo wide is the field, 
opened on ail ſides to the errors of admini- 
ſtration! Befhdes, ſome allowances ought. 
to be made for the progreſs of knowledge: 
the ignorance of one century is not tran{-. 

mitted to the next; and it very often hap- ; 
pens, that that which has been once done, 
is the very thing which it is impoſſible to 
attempt a ſecond time. It is become diffi- 
cult to deceive mankind for any length of 
time, in the public arrangments that con- 
cern their private intereſts; and if the 
heart is guilty of a great crime when it 
wiſhes to deceive, it is allo a great error 
of the mind to aim at it, 


. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


ON REGULARITY IN THE ROYAL EX- 
CHEQUER, 


OTHING can be known with any 
degree of certainty, nor can any thing 
be prudently determined without the help 
of regularity ; man is too limited in his fa- 
culties to embrace a multiplicity of objects, 
unleſs he ſimplifies their combinations by 
an orderly method. Thus it is that we 
may unite under one and the ſame idea, all 
the informations that properly belong to 
it; thus it is that facilitating all the ope- 
rations of the underſtanding, the powers of 

the mind are, as it were, extended : and 
theſe general truths are never more ſenſibly 


felt 


= 
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felt than in the adminiſtration of the finances 
of a great ſtate ; tne regularity introduced 
into them yields that tranquillity of mind 
which is fo favourable to reflection : the 
ſame regularity enables a miniſter to pre- 
pare beforehand, all the arrangements that 
circumſtances may require; and as he is 
never liable to ſudden exigencies, he 1s 
never obliged to make improper ſacrifices, 
in order to find reſources, : 


Ir will ſcarcely be believed, that when 
J was intruſted with the adminiſtration 
of the finances, it was only after ſeveral 
months of long and conſtant ſtudy, that 
I was enabled to know with certainty, the 
proportion that exiſted between the reve- 
nue and the expences of the ſtate : ſo diſ- 
perſed and confuſed were the informations 
that led to that knowledge ! but when I had 
collected the neceflary elements to compoſe 
a complete ſtatement, then it became an 
eaſy matter for me to render theſe various 
informations diſtinct, by means of regiſters 
compoſed with method, and kept with 
exactneſs. However, in order to guard 
againſt all poſſible errors, and to know, al- 
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moſt by heart, the actual ſituation of the 
Royal Exchequer, and the collective maſs 
of affairs connected with it, I not only re- 
newed every year, the general ſtatement 
of the revenue and of the expences, diſtin- 
guiſhing with care the permanent objects 
from the extraordinary exigencies, but I 
had likewiſe under my eyes, at the end of 
each quarter, an exact enumeration for 
the remainder of the year ; at the end of 
each month, the ſtatement for the remain- 
der of the quarter ; and at the end of each 
week, that for the remainder of the month ; 
inſomuch, that by comparing theſe various 
ſtatements, when their reſults appeared 
to be diſcordant, I ſoon perceived the cauſe 
of the difference. It is by ſuch a regular 
and conſtant order, and by m-ans of ope- 
rations which oblige us to return often 
to the ſame objects, that the certain know- 
ledge of the receipts and expences of the 
greateit kingdom of Europe may become 
as familiar as that of the income of a {mall 
republic. It cannot be imagined i in what 
 adegree, t that exact knowledge leads to eco- 
nomy : an augmentation of expences to the 
amount of ſeveral millions, n almoſt no- 


thing 
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thing in the eyes of him, who compares 
that expence with the confuſed idea he 
entertains of the reſources of a great king- 
dom; but the moſt trifling ſum becomes 
intereſting, when it is compared with the 
preciſe balance of the receipts againſt the 
expences; and I muſt add, that the more 
this balance 1s diminiſhed by numerous 
diviſions of the year, the more a flight 
ſaving appears important to the miniſter; 
for it is always from their being compared 
with others, that ideas make a more or leſs 
profound impreſſion on the mind. 


I was told by a perſon of credit, that 
having one day aſked the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
by what method ſhe could perſonally con- 
duct her finances ſo well; ſhe anſwered, 
By continually reckoning. A very jufe expreſ- 
ſion, and of great weight; but it requires 
an elevated mind to know how to ſimplify 
a vaſt and complicated adminiſtration; and 
this elevation is ſtill more requiſite, When 
that adminiſtration is our own. 


LASTLY, it is with the aſſiſtance of re- 
ularity that the various informations which 
8 
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are neceflary to maintain a continual courſe 
of reflection, grow intimately connected 
with it, and are a ſafeguard againſt the 
flights of imagination: whilſt on the con- 
trary, if the faculty of thinking, and the 
neceſſity of action are ſeparated from a 
poſitive knowledge of the fituation of the 
finances, of the embarrafiment of public 
affairs, and of the difficulties of the pre- 
ſent moment; then a miniſter gives himſelf 
up to dangerous abſtractions; he wants to 
replace with general ideas, the preciſe in- 
formations which the want of order has 
rendered inſupportable to him. He then 
appears to me like an architect, who in the 
midſt of a heap of ſtones of different forms, 
cannot take upon himſelf to be at the 
trouble of claſhog and ſeparating them; 
he therefore is ſatisfied with trying, whe- 


ther any kind of building can be con- 
ſtructed with materials of all dimenſions ; 
and he raites a monſtrous pile, without any 
7 proportion, Or re 


„„ 
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CH A P. XXVII. 


IDEAS ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GE- 
NERAL BOARD FOR RESEARCHES AND 
INFORMATIONS. es 


F: FE great number and diverſity of in- 
4 formations that may guide the general 
adminiſtration of the finances, and the 
great length of time that was neceſſary to 
obtain only a few, gave me the 1dea of 
the formation of an vſcful eſtabliſhment, 
which I deſigned to propoſe to his Ma- 
jeſty: it was the inſtitution of a ſeparate 
board, folely deſtined to collect a multiplicity | 
of intereſting informations, and to claſs. 
them in a clear and caſy method. 


No ſuch collection exiſts at prefent ; 
each new miniſter, according to his abili- 
ties, or to the degree of concern he takes 

? Z 4 Ss 
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in public affairs, requires ſome information 
here and there; and whilit he conſiders 
theſe explications as only gratifying his 
own curioſity, he carries them away with 
him on his refignation, and very often 
burns them as uſeleſs papers. The treaſure, 
indeed, is generally 1o trifiing, that it does 
not occaſion much regret. 


Tyr board I wanted to eftablith might 
have remedicd theſe inconveniences; in the 
firſt place, it would have been requiſite to 
depoſit the information 1 had collected, 
and all the alterations introduced by length 
of time would likewiſe have been regiſter- 
ed. In this manner it would have con- 
tinued to make the proper reſearches, to 
aſcertain at all times, the extent of the 
contributions of the people; the reſpective 
quota of each tax; the quantity collected 

in cach province; the charges of collection, 
. the number of fiſcal officers ; the conſu1 mp- 

tion Of ſalt_azd tobacc o, the amount of 
ſeizures and condemnations for the contra- 
band trade; the number of hoipitals, the - | 
quantity of fick and infirm, that are year- 
ly received in them; the increaſe or dim1- 


nution 
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ution of beggars and foundlings; the ex- 
tent of highways, and vicinal communi— 
cations, and their annual increaſe; the 
common proportion of individuals liable to 
exigible perſonal ſervices in each province; 
the general ſtatement of the public debt; 
the liſt of the yearly tranſactions of the 


Caiſe d Eſcompte; and of the Mount of 
Piety; the progreſs of the cultivation of 


waſte lands; of population, and of the in- 


creaſe of ſpecie; the amount of the ex- 


ports and imports pa rticulariſed for each 


ſort of merchandize; and in ſhort, all the 


information diſplayed in a great meaſure in 


this work. 


Bur it were alſo to be wiſhed, that in 
this ſame depoſit ſundry other 1n formations 


might be found; ſome of which, though 


to appearance they are objects of curioſity, 


are nevertheleſs more or leſs connected 


with the reflections required by the admin1- 


ſtration of the ſinances and government IN 


general; ſuch are, for example, inſtruc- 
tive reſearches into the extent of the priu- 


cipal articles of conſumption, into the 
common proportion between the ſeed and 


the 
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the produce of the lands in various parts 
of the kingdom ; the quantity of acres un- 
der cultivation, the variations in the price 
of labour; the proportion of the number of 
the nobility and privileged people to that 
of the commonalty ; the number of eccle- 
ſiaſtics ; the number of proteſtants, the pro- 
greſs of luxury in the capital; the ſhort- 
neſs of life in ſome dangerous trades; the 
intereſt of foreigners, and of each nation 
in particular, in our public funds; the 
ſituation of beggars and wretched perſons 
ſupported in the various charitable inſti- 
tutions, the trade they have been bred 
to; and ſundry other objects equally in- 
tereſting. 


Ir will perhaps be thought at firſt 
ſight, that this taſk would fall very heavy 
upon one ſingle board; but it ought to be 

_ obſerved, that in every department of ad- 
miniſtration, there are always ſome in- 
dividuals capable of making ſuch inquiries 
as are connected with their ordinary occu- = 
pat ons; and therefore, all that could be 
required, would be to direct them to de- 
mand freſh informations from theſe depart- 
: ments 
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ments, to put them in order, and to take 
notice of the variations that ſhould be oc- 
caſioned by the length of time. Then 
thoſe errors that might have eſcaped notice 
in the firſt arrangement, would be diſcover- 
ed, by means of theſe ſucceſſive informa- 
tions; inſomuch, that after ſome years, 
this duty might be eaſily fulfilled, by men 
of common abilities. Each of the infor- 
mations that ſhould be collected ought to 
be ſummarily inſcribed in a peculiar re— 
giſter, with references for the particulars, 
to ſeparate books; and by adopting this 
method, the general extract of this work 
might be contracted yearly within a very 
narrow compats. This collection would be 
of very great uſe to active miniſters, and 
the title Page alone of the informations 
included in ſuch a work, would be ſuffi- 
cient to intereſt the moit ſlothful minds. 


Ir would be neceſſary, that the chief 
of this board ſhould have been early initi- 
ated in the affairs of adminiſtration, and 
have been familiar with ſuch ſubjects. It 
would be proper to appoint a ma giſtrate 
that might be inveſted with ſufficient au- 

thor- 
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thority to collect the diverſe neceſſary in- 
formations, without being obliged to re- 
quire at every inſtant, the intervention of 
the miniſter. When adminiſtration has oc- 
caſionally manifeſted a ſudden defign of 
entering into any one of the above re- 
ſearches, without explaining its reaſons for 
ſo doing, that was ſufficient to give the 
alarm; but a much more extenſive and 
diverſified curioſity, would not inſpire the 
| leaſt diffidence. if it was attributed to a ge- 
neral deſire of inſtruction. 


SHALL it be objected againſt this plan, 
that ſo many materials are uſeleſs, that 
our anceſtors have done without them, 
and that we may do the ſame; that a 
ſenſible man does not want all theſe ele- 
ments, that an ignorant man cannot adopt 
them, and that the fool would only make 
a wrong uſe of them? I ſhall readily own, 
that even with the neceflary help to ob- 
tain ſpe=dily all the informations that are 
interchting to adminiſtration, it is {all 
poſſible to be an unſkilful 3 but 
would that miniſter be leſs ſo, if "Fa was 
totaily uninformed 7 As to ſenſible perſons, 


Jam. 
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Jam convinced that inſtruction is to them 
of the higheſt importance: that inſtruc - 
tion becomes the ſalutary curb of imagi- 
nation; its flights are circumſcribed to 
real objects by poſitive knowledge, and it 
is, in ſome fort obliged to direct its ſpe- 
culations towards what may be profitable 
to mankind. It is to be wiſhed, that all 
governments were to eſtabliſh a de poſit 
of informations, ſimilar to that I have 
indicated, it is to be wiſhed they were 
brought to communicate voluntarily to 
each other, all the general obſervations 
they might not want to keep excluſive- 
ly to themſelves, becauſe ſeveral of theſe 
obſervations would contribute to perfect 
the ideas of the public good. It icems 
to me, that this noble and pathetic con 

munication would be calculated to unite 
them, and to inſpire all nations with ge- 
neroſity of ſentiments. But although each of 
theſe governments was to keep its infor- 
mations to itſelf, ſor ereigns might ſtill 
diſcover, to the great advantage of hu- 
manity, how much they have to do, be- 
fore they can complete all the uſeful and 
=: Ms 
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beneficent occupations, which peaceful quiet 


times afford them an opportunity to me- 


ditate upon, and to carry into execu- 
tion. | = 


CHAP 
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CHAP. M.. — 


ON THE ECONOMY OF TIME, 1 


i eee —— — 


ET my reader endeavour for a mo- 
ment to aſſemble in his mind, the 
immenſe details of the chief of the admi- 
niſtration of the finances of France ; and 
| caſting. only a glance on the general noti- 


ons I have indicated, let him repretent 
to himſelf the multiplicity of branches of 5 


revenue, and of expence; the diverſity of 1 
taxes, the variety of cuſtoms and privi- | 
leges, the uncertainty of the principles, 
the habit of the various degrees of conſi- 
deration due to each perſon; the different | 
pretenſions of courtiers, nobles and ma- || 
giſtrates; the diverſe intereſts of financiers 1 
15 805 += "and | 
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and merchants ; in ſhort, the neceſſities of 
an immenſe nation, ſurrounded on all ſides 
with taxes, and the continual relation of the 
royal exchequer with all the hranches of 
government, 1 3 


ArTERWARPDS, and when he has reflect- 
ed for a few moments on this confuſion 
which is ſtill augmented by numberleſs un- 
forcſeen circumſtances, let him fix his at- 
tention on the common degree of abili- 
ties given to one man, and compare them 
with ſo vaſt a charge, and ſo complica- 
ted an adminiſtration! Then certainly he 
will be the moſt ſurpriſed at the inſuffici- 


ency of the inſtrument adapted to ſo im- 
menſe a labour. 


Bur ſince the nature of things 1 is ch. 
and ſince the putting ſuch a department 
into commiſſion would be the ſource of 
other inconveniencies, by occaſioning con- 
| tradictions, conflicts of authority, delays, 
and other obſtacles which originate from a 
diverſity of pretenſions, and the ſtruggles 
of ſelf- love; it is neceſſary, whilſt one 
chief 18 appointed to a department, that 

4 | being 
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being continually ſtruck with the diſpro- 
portion that exiſts between his abilities, 
and the duties he is to fulfill, he ſhould 
at leaſt extend his faculties by all the 


means in his power; and the moſt im- 


portant is a proper economy of his time, 


A LIFE of diſſipation, or pleaſure is for- 
bidden to the ſtateſman : he muſt labour 
inceſſantly, and accumulate thought upon 
thought: his leiſure hours ought to be limited 

to the time neceſſary to recruit his ſtrength : 
but to be an economiſt of his time, it is 
not alone ſufficient that he ſhould devote 
himſelf entirely to the duties of his place: 


for, if he ſhould attend to them without 


any method, and without a ſkilful choice 
of his occupations, he will no longer be 
maſter of that general chain of connec- 
tions which an adminiſtrator of the fin- 
ances ought to feel continually in his hands, 


if he would not transform himſelf into a 
blind agent, who can only apply his 


ſtrength to the objects that are within 
reach. 5 


Wool. III. A a THE 
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FT x firſt advice that ought to be given 
to all adminiſtrators of the finances, whoſe 
occupations will always be greater than 
their means, is never to tranſact perſon- 
ally, that which others may execute as well 
as themſelves, or even only in a ſufficient 
manner: for ideas of perfection become a 
tyrannical thought, when they degenerate 
into a minute anxiety ; and ſuch a ſpirit 
never can influence the chief of anexten- 
ſive adminiſtration, without prejudice to a 
more general and eſſential attention. Not 
that it .is juſtifiable to be indifferent to 


particulars ; but it is much leſs by his 


own labours, than by an intelligent choice 
of thoſe who are to ſecond him, that a 


miniſter can execute this branch of his 
department. p 


Hz will not be long in perceiving, how 
very ſcarce thoſe men are, who are quali- 
fied to be good under- ſecretaries; and it 
would be an error to think that their 
quantity will make up for the want of 
abilities; the too great multiplicity of the 
branches of his department occaſions a real 
loſs of time to the miniſter ; for each ſub- 

a altern 
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altern wiſhing to ſet a great value on his 
work, in order to arrogate a greater ſhare 
of it to himſelf, will lengthen out the 
affairs intruſted to his care, and even may 
ſometimes ſtart difficulties, 1n order to con- 
quer them. Theſe obſervations are ſtill more 
ſenſibly felt, when thoſe perſons, who are ap- 
pointed by the miniſter to be the principals in 
the various branches of any department, 
are of a ſuperior rank to that of the under- 
ſecretaries : then every claim of pride, for 
a few minutes; abſorbs the time allotted 
to the report of the labour of the day : 
then they open their budget and ſlowly 
ſearch for their papers with an air of dig— 
nity ; they deſtine a few moments more 
to compliments, and ſocial diſcourſe, to 
ſhow that they are not ignorant of good 
breeding, or to put themſelves on a foot- 

ing of equality : at laſt, the report begins, 
and the miniſter conſtrained by the degree 
of reſpect they ſeem to require, is at a 
great loſs how to avoid hearing uſcleſs 
explanations, and deſultory cn ſtart- 
ed to conceal their ignorance of the ſub- 
jex in queſtion; and the art made uſe of 
to diſplay, not the abilities requiſite for 
A 4 2 the 
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the ſubject, but the wit they are ou to 
Play off occaſionally, 


Tu too great multiplicity of perſons 
at the head of the various branches of a 
department, renders it likewiſe more diffi- 
cult to convey the inſtruction which is re- 
quiſite to bring the ſubalterns into the 
miniſter's method of judging, feeling, and 


tranſacting buſineſs; and this ſame ar- 


rangement often ſeparates, and diſunites 


thoſe affairs that have a cloſe relation to 


each other: certainly, even the man who 
is moſt worthy of confidence, ought not 
ro be intruſted with a department above 
his ſtrength ; but uſeleſs diviſions and 


| thoſe which take place only to oblige a 


greater number of perſons, are contrary 
to the Pfeile of a prudent admini- 
{tration. 


ir is, as it were, from the firſt hour of 
his miniſtry, that an adminiſtrator - of the 
finances becomes conſcious of the diſpro- 
portion between his abilities and the taſk 
he has to execute; for he is not long be- 
fore he perceives that he cannot read all 
Bos | the 
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the memorials preſented to him, nor all 
the letters he receives, nor ſometimes all 
thoſe he ſigns ; he ought therefore to ſup- 
ply with intelligence, the deficiencies un- 
avoidable both from the ſhortneſs of time, 
and the limits of his abilities He muſt 
adopt a method, by the help of which he 
may eaſily diſtinguuth between what re- 
quires a particular attention on his part, 
and what only demands his knowledge of 
the principal objet; between what he 

ought to know perſonally, and what he 
may truſt to the examination of perſons, 5 
whoſe character and judgement he has ex- 
perienced. 


A REGULAR difiriktion of all his time 
is likewiſe infinitely neceflary. It ſeems 
as if the value of time was unknown to 
him, and as if he was undecided in the 
midſt of the folicitudes which public af- 
fairs require, when he has not determin- 
ed hours for each branch of buſineſs, or 
when he ſuffers himſelf to be con tinually 
interrupted by the intruſion of a ſubject 
foreign to that he withes to attend to. 
I am afraid to appear too minute; other- 
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wiſe J ſhould recommend the being very 
regular even in the diſpoſal of papers. I 
have known men in a public department, 
who never could find thoſe they wanted, 
without a long previous reſearch: manu- 
ſcripts accumulated on all fides in the 
cloſet, of a miniſter may look well in the 
eyes of fools; it is with them a token of 
great occupation; but an experienced ob- 
ſerver forms a different kind of Ts 


Too frequent public levees are a real 
loſs of time, ſince the miniſter can attend 
but-very ſuperficially to each matter at 
ſuch audiences; but it is nevertheleſs ne- 
ceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome days 
ſet apart for that purpoſe ; though it were 
only, to admit thoſe, who are of an ob- 
ſcure claſs, and deſtitute of protection, to 
approach the miniſter ; and alſo, that the 
knowledge of an important matter, ſhould 
not be obliged to depend on a letter, ora 
memorial; for it is poffible to ſuppoſe, 
that a breach of confidence may put a ſtop 
to this channel of information. 


ExCLUSIVELY of theſe public levees, a 
miniſter cannot help giving private meet- 


ings 
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ings to. certain deſcriptions of perſo! us: but 
he muſt not encourage the diſpoſition na- 
tural to thoſe who ſollicit, to dwell a 
long time on what concerns them; and 
Jam of opinion that he ovght at leaſt 
to adopt a ſerious look to check thoſe 
flights of vanity, and ſeifiſh details, which 
waſte ſo much time at ſuch interviews : 
he muſt alſo oppoſe the ſame calmneſs 
to the common attacks of praiſe, or flat- 
tery, which are more or leſs {kilfully direct- 
ed againſt him by the greateſt part of thoſe 
who ſtand in need of him, and who be- 
ing ready to give him a double doſe, if he 
ſhews the leaſt token of ſatisfaction and 
of complaiſance, are more eſpecially deter- 
mined after having dwelt on his merit, 
to require ſo much the more time to ſpeak 
of their own, 


ITHINE I had adopted an uſeful method 
with reſpect to theſe private audiences : it 
was to beg of moſt of thoſe who demand- 
ed one, to inform me previouſly in wri- 
ting, what was the ſubject upon which 
thay defired to converſe with me; for 
thus, a great number of uſeleſs conver- 
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ſations were avoided, either by a deciſive 
verbal anſwer, or by an explanation giyen in 
writing. 


I po not reckon among the rational me- 
thods of ſparing time, the former cuſtom 
of the adminiſtration of the finances, of 
giving no anſwer to the letters of com- 
plaint from commercial people reſpecting 
the collection of the revenue duties, and 
of only writing the deciſion of the mini- 
ſter in the margin, leaving to the merch- 
ants, or their repreſentatives the care of 
coming to ſeek for that decifion in the 
office, where it was depoſited: for econo- 
my of time is only precious ſo far as it 
allows greater leiſure for uſeful, or obliga- 


tory objects. 


I r1xD myſelf urged, as it were, to point | 
out the ſurcſt and beſt method of ſaving 
time: it is to oppoſe general principles 
to unjuſt ſolicitations, and indiſcreet de- 
mands, and never to deviate from them. 
It is exceptions that are made, which ob- 
lige the miniſter to argue againſt thoſe, 
who make a "pretence from theſe. excep- 


tions, 
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tions, to obtain the ſame; they then 
think they have a right to ſpeak of what 
is due to them, conſidering what has been 
| done for others ; and the miniſter, in order 
to conceal his partiality, is obliged to 
hearken patiently to details totally uncon- 
nected with public affairs: relations, friends 
and court- protectors demand a ſtill greater 
complaiſance; and the day is ſpent in 
playing the part of a favoured individual, 
inſtead of fulfilling the duties of a mini- 
ſter. How much time have I not ſpared 
only by announcing, that the King was 
determined not to grant any penſion be- 
fore the end of the year ; not to diſpoſe of 
any employment, or contract, in the finance 
department, through favour ; never to make 
a conceſſion of any of his demeſnes ; to 
make no exchanges; not to promiſe any 
reverſions; and to leave the choice of 
their ſubalterns to the Farmers-General, 
and the adminiſtrators of his revenue? 
How much time have I not ſpared by a2 
conſtant adherence to theſe regulations, and ” 
ſundry others of a ſimilar kind 3 


Bur 


4 
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Bur what ought really to be lamented, 
is, that ſuch is the multiplicity of public 
affairs, and ſo rapid is their ſucceſſion to 
each other, that a miniſter can never find 
ſufficient leiſure to inſtruct himſelf or to 
meditate; and yet the whole day would 
not be too long to aſcertain all the abuſive 
practices, and to prepare plans of reform- 
ation. If it was poſſible to realize an ima- 
ginary arrangement, one could wiſh to join 
two men in one, whereof the firſt, ſnould give 
himſelf up continually to reflection, whilſt 
the other, ſhould have an eye to the courſe 
of public affairs. No, it will be ſaid by 
ſome perſons, the French nation ought to 
have volatile nuniſters, without anxiety, 
without embarraſſments, looking at every 
thing, rapidly, and deciding in the ſame 
manner: methinks, at leaſt, I hear this 
language held by thoſe goodnatur-d people 
who laughing, playing and {pending their 
penſions, think that every thing is for the 
beſt in this world, and that the nation is as 
ſatisfied as they are. I am of opinion a mi- 
niſter will not hearken to ſuch leſſons; and I 
rather think, the confidence of a ſovereign, 
and the affairs of a great nation require from 


thoſe 
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thoſe, who occupy the firſt places in theſtate, 
an intire application of their abilities and 
thoughts; and that they are ſtrictly account- 
able for the uſe they make of their whole 
time, ee e 


BE therefore ſparing of time, you who 
know the importance of it: oh ! how pre- 
cious it is for a miniſter of the finances, if 
he contemplates the extent of his duties, 
and the narrow limits of his abilities! how 
precious it is for that man, who has it in his 
power to do good almoſt every inſtant ! he 
ought to look on time as a fort of hallowed 

commodity ; and if he poſſeſſes a great 
ſhare of ſenſibility, that idea will follow 

him every where, either to adminiſter plea- 

ſure to him, or to torment him with remorſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


ON THE SPIRIT OF SYSTEM. 


"UE ſpirit of 9 4 is undoubtedly. a 
good method of  diſburdening the 

wad and abridging our ocupations ; ; by re- 
ferring almoſt every thing to ſome general 
idea, it diſpenſes with ſtudy ing, compar- 
ing and diſtinguiſhing the various grada- 
tions, and exceptions; I have however, care- 
| fully avoided adviſing this method of ſav- 
ing time. It has the ſame effect as the prun- 
ing of a tree, ſo as to make it grow in height 
only, inſtead of rendering it proper to give 
a beneficial ſhade, by lopping it with dif 


cr etion. 


THE 
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Tun ſpirit of ſyſtem is ſometimes taken 
for genius, becauſe they both recall the 
ideas of extenfion and novelty ; but their 
conduct is very different. Genius by ſur- 
paſſing the knowledge of its age, really in- 
creaſes the maſs of uſeful information; 
whilſt the ſpirit of ſyſtem, by exaggera- 
ting its application, deſtroys inſtead of in- 
creaſing, 


Genivs is a faculty of the mind, which 
enables us to colle& together a great diver- 
ſity of objects, and to comprehend the chain 
that unites them: the ſpirit of ſyſtem 
makes a ſmall number of obje&s general, 
and forcibly unites every part, by the au— 
thority of one or two principles. Genius 
does not run counter to common opinions, 
becauſe it conſiders them as the reſult of a 
long ſeries of obſervations ; and it pays re- 
ſpe& to good ſenſe, as being the faithful 
guardian of thoſe opinions: the ſpirit of 

ſyſtem on the contrary, findserrors in every 
thing; becauſe its attention always directed 
to the ſame line, never ſees more than one 
dimenſion; and it deſpiſes that good ſenſe 
which adheres to vulgar maxims, often 
with 
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without being able to defend them. Good 
ſenſe is confined within the limits, which 
traditional information has determined. 
Genius extends theſe limits by new acquiſi- 

tions; and the ſpirit of ſyſtem forms to it- 
ſelf an ideal empire by ſimple abſtractions 
alone. Good ſenſe ſees objects in their 
real light: Genius finds out objects till 
then unknown, the ſpirit of ſyſtem forms a 
wrong judgment of every thing, becauſe the 
exaggeration it applies to all things, is an 
obſtacle to their being accurately aſcer- 
tained. Experience forms good ſenſe; na- 
ture gives genius; and imagination en- 
couraged by ſelf- love gives birth to the ſpirit 

of ſyſtem. Time alone, however, ſecures 
patronage and homage to genius, becauſe 

time alone accuſtoms men to comprehend 
thoſe truths, whoſe reſpective relations to 
each other are very numerous: the ſpirit of 
ſyſtem, on the contrary, is immediately 
ſurrounded with followers; becauſe it leſ- 
ſens the labour of the underſtanding, by re- 
ferring every thing that requires any pre- 
ciſion to vague ideas; and becauſe it has 
watch-words, by which its diſciples eaſily 
know each other in the midſt of the greateſt 
obſcurity: 
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obſcurity ; thus, whilſt the moſt ſteril and 
abridged vocabulary, 1s ſometimes ſufficient 
for the {ſpirit of ſyſtem, genius muſt ani— 
mate language. in every ſenſe, and as it 
were, imprint its own ſtamp upon it, if it 
aims at giving an explicit idea of the vigour 
and multiplicity of its conceptions. 
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e a 7 of et. 


ON THE NOMINATION TO THE OFFICES OF 
INTENDANTS OF THE PROVINCES. 


PHE duty of the Intendants of the pro- 


vinces is to inform, and ſecond the 


general adminiſtration throughout the whole 


extent of the department that is intruſted 
to them, it is therefore impoſſible to be too 
attentive to the choice made of perſons ap- 
pointed to fill theſe places. An ancient 


cuſtom determines, that none but maſters 


of requeſts ſhall be appointed; and al- 


though the order of ſeniority is ſome times 
followed, it very often happens, that from 


partial conſiderations, it 1s deviated from ; 


which is ſtill worſe. Young men without 
any experience, or wy other preparation, 


than 


1 , 
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than their having launched out into the 
- polite amuſements of the metropolis, and a 
knowledge of the bon ton of ſociety, have 
been ſent to govern a province, whoſe po- 
pulation exceeds that of fundry kingdoms 
in Europe. And it was thought a proper 
_ excuſe to ſay, that theſe young men be- 
longed to families long known in the ma- 
giſtracy; but are not the rights and the 
wants of the people known likewiſe in the 
annals of humanity ? Undoubtedly, if ſuch a 
| princi iple of adminiſtration is to be obſerved, 
it is vefy fortunate that the family of Mont- 
morency does not defire to be Intendants; for 
by the ſame rule, that mark of confidence 


ought to be given them from the very 
cradle. 


Tas 8 of queſts are only cighty 
in number; it is therefore rare to find in 
them, a union of all the talents requiſite 
for ſuch an important office as that of In- 
tendant, even by making a moſt impartial 
choice among thoſe, Who qualify them- 

ſelves to be Intendants. 1] am therefore of 
opinion, that magiſtrates of a different 
order ought not to be excluded, when the 

Vol. III. B b neceſſary 


. 
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neceſſary abilities to excite the confidence of 
the ſovereign are diſcovered in them : for all 
theſe prerogatives, and diviſions, within a 
ſpace already too narrow, ſerve only to con- 
tract the reſources of adminiſtration. 


THERE could be no real motive to limit 
the choice permanently, to the maſters of 
requeſt alone, but becauſe it was ſuppoſed 
their functions, particularly formed them 
for the duties of adminiſtration; but that 
is not the caſe; for until the moment in 
which they are deſigned to become Intend- 
ants, their whole buſineſs is to make their , 
report to the council of requeſts, for an- 
nulling of ſentences; this kind of buſi- 
neſs habituates the mind indeed to a ſpecies 
of logic; but as they are always forced to 
judge between two given points, this prac- 
tice, is no apprenticeſhip to adminiſtration, 
whoſe genius is entirely different, and a pro- 


per education for which, would rather re- 


quire, that they ſhould early endeavour to 
diſcover what is not pointed out to them; 
to embrace ſeveral objects at once ; to con- 
nect with facility the chain of ſeveral re- 
lative We and to digeſt with regu- 

larity, 
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larity, a great variety of 0 I 
with alſo, to adviſe young magiſtrates, who 
are deſtined to the adminiſtration of pro- 
vinces, to avoid carefully, that ſtiffneſs com- 
monly acquired from the pride which ad- 
heres to collective bodies of men: in order 
to render their actions more conciliating, 
they ſhould diveſt themſelves a little of 
their perſonal vanity; for authority renders 
men proud; whilſt the diſcharge of its 
duties makes us modeſt ; theſe duties then 
ought to be ſtudied and fully comprehend- 
ed ; both the heart and the mind muſt be 
deeply impreſſed with them; then, and it pf 
would be a very great advantage, no Intend- 
ant would covet the reputation of being the 
ſole promoter of the good that may be done 
in his department: then, they would not | 
envy the ſhare of ,authority, the ſovereign 


might think proper to intruſt with the pro- 


vincial adminiſtrations : they would find 
that it is ſtill a very great hongur to adopt 
the elucidations of theſe adminiſtrations, to 
ſecond their labours, and to guide the opi- 
nion of government on that ſubject; but, it 
is unfortunate, that moſt men are very 
loath to give up the ſmalleſt, and even the 

RN... molt 
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moſt burdenſome appendages of authority ; 
and it is neceſſary to poſſeſs a certain eleva- 
tion of mind, and ſublimity of ſenti— 
ment, in order to fee ſomething more attract- 
ing than the pleaſure of commanding, in 
public offices of adminiſtration. I am con- 
vinced neveftheleſs, that in the provinces 
under provincial adminiſtrations, and in 
thoſe of the ſtates, the Intendants poſſeſs 
many ſurer methods of acquiring fame, and 

of favouring their ambitious views > but 
inſtead of being ſo quickly jealous of their 
prerogatives, inſtead of ſetting up authority, 
in oppoſition to authority, as if theirs alone 
iſſued from the ſovereign ; it would be more 
becoming, if forgetting themſelves entire- 
ly, they were only anxious about the public 
good; then, every one would confide in 
them, every one would take a pleaſure in 
praiſing their abilities, and their character; 
whilſt the man who is anxious to ruſh into 
public notice, and to be active without any 


neceſſity for it, awakens and excites critt- 
ciſm, and maleyolence. 


It were much to be wiſhed that the magi- 
ſtrates who are appointed to be Intendants 


were 
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were to remain much longer telent i in the 
ſame provinces: knowledge is in all things 
the work of time, and it is a renunciation 
of a valuable advantage to forego that which 
is given by experience. I own that an In- 
tendant, though tranſlated from one pro- 
vince to another, does not loſe the know- 
ledge that reſults from general reſearches : 
but all the informations that are peculiar to 
places, and circumſtances, are thereby en- 
tirely loſt, and the improvements that were 
begun, are ſuſpended either through the in- 
experience, or the pride of his ſucceſſor. 


FT uxERE exiſts likewiſe another cuſtom, 
the inconvenience of which I had occaſion 
to aſcertain: the appointment of Intendants 
belongs only in part, to the adminiſtration 
of the finances: for it is the miniſter of 
the war department who alone receives the 
King's orders for their nomination to the 
frontier provinces: and as thoſe places are 
the moſt lucrative and honourable, it hap- 
pens, that about the time when the Intend- 
ants of the internal provinces may reaſon- 
ably aſpire to be tranſlated to thoſe above 
mentioned, they ſtand leaſt in need of merit- 
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ing the approbation of the miniſter of the fin 
ances ; and yet their connections with that 
department, are in all the generalities indiſ- 
criminately, the moſt eſſential part of their 
functions. 6 


LET it not be thought that in theſe di- 
verſe obſervations, I have any peculiar per- 
ſons in view, who are now in place; it is 
always under a general aſpect that I confider 


the ſubjects on which I expatiate : I know 


ſeveral Intendants who neither require to be 


curbed, nor to be encouraged ; and I may ſay, 


that no miniſter ever took greater delight 


than I did in doing them juſtice, and ſetting 


a high value on their ſervices: but ſince I 


freely open my mind in this work, I muſt 
acknowledge, that I always conſidered the 
- diſguſt they expreſſed at ſeeing a man at 


the head of the finances, who was not a 


magiſtrate, as a very narrow ſentiment : I do 
not know whether I am miſtaken ; but it 
appears to me, that when this envious ſpirit 
peculiar to collective bodies, diſplays itſelf 


with eagerneſs, it is always attended with a 


_ difficiency of perſonal dignity : I am cer- 
tain that MonTEsSqQumu would not have 


pleaded 


4 
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pleaded indiſcriminately for all preſidents of 
Parliament; nor HELveT1vs for the Farmers 
General; nor Mr. de MALESHERBEs in our 
days, for all the magiſtrates of the court of 
aids-: it is therefore, if I may be allowed to 
ſay it, from a ſenſe of our want of perſonal 
ſuperiority, that we are induced to aſſociate 
in pride, and to throw our mite into one 
common purſe, YT 


4% 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


ON THE CHANGES OF PRINCIPLES AND PER- 


SONS, IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE. 
FINANCES, we * 


HEN men of common abilities are at 

the head of affairs, the public is of 
ten | impatient for ſome revolution, and that 
ſentiment is natural: thoſe who live on 
hopes, commonly defire a multiplicity of lot- 
teries : however, thoſe continual alterations 
in principles, which are the ordinary con- 
ſequence of the ſucceſſion of miniſters in 
France; are very great misfortunes, and real 
-obſtacles to the progreſs and permanency 
of uſeful eſtabliſhments ; it is not ſolely to 
the diverſity of opinions, that theſe changes 
| TR 
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muſt be attributed ; for the having an op- 
pinion of one's own in matters of admini- 
ſtration is in fact, a mark of ſenſe, which 
is not given to every one: but vanity, pre- 
tenſions, jealouſy, thoſe conſtant attributes 
of human nature, put the new miniſter outof 
humour with all the ideas of his, prede- 
ceflor; and the more thoſe ideas were 
well received, the more offenſive they are to 
him: the abilities, or the virtues of a man 
1o near him, are like a ſhade that ohſcures 
his own ſplendour for ſome time ; and to 
weaken the fame that is troubleſome to him, 
he blames what was done before him, he 
follows another path, and takes to his boſom 
and to his council, all thoſe who were neg- 


lected by the preceding miniſter. 


THESE inconveniences, conlidered under 
a general aſpect, muſt be attributed to vari- 
ous cauſes. In FRANCE, there is not any 
repreſentative body of the nation, aſſem- 
bled for the diſcuſſion of the great affairs of 
adminiſtration, nor any depoſitary, or 
guardian of thoſe principles that are conſe- 
crated by reflection and experience. 
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443 | _ | 
Tas miniſters themſelves, defirous of an 
abſolute authority over their reſpective de- 
partments, and always occupied with the 


means of obtaining that ſuperiority of fa- 
vour and credit, which the faults of their 


colleagues give them room to hope for, are 
not collectively, the protectors of the prin- 
ciples applicable to each branch of admini- 


ſtration with which they are ſeparately in- 


truſted. The adminiſtration of the finances, 
more eſpecially, being naturally complicated, 
is ſtill more liable to eſcape their attention: 


 befides, the miniſter of that department, can 
eaſily ſubdue every opinion to his own, were it 
only, by making ule, at proper ſeaſons, of 


the pliable argument of public credit, or 


of that idea to which every thing may be 
referred, namely, the intereſt of oy 


But, it will perhaps be dbCrved, that 
ſome of theſe circumſtances are equally ap- 


plicable to a great number of monarchical 
governments; and yet, all arrangements of 


adminiſtration appear to be more permanent 
in them, than in France: this is becauſe in 


moſt of theſe governments, they are guided, 
and as it were reſtrained by the laws of ne- 


ceſſity; 
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Ly 


ceſſity ; whereas in France, where the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, and the proſperous ſtate of 
commerce, and of induſtry, triumph ſo of- 
ten over the errors of government, they oc- 
caſionally act, in moſt arrangements made 
by adminiſtration, as if they only e 


for the overplus. 


LASTLY, although France has had great 
| miniſters in every line, perhaps the nation- 
al character ſo well adapted to ſuch a variety 
of objects, is leſs calculated for the ſpirit of 
adminiſtration than for any other; that 
ſpirit requires a Kind of deliberation, con- 
ſtancy and uniformity, which is not always 
reconcileable with its activity of imagina- 
tion, and more eſpecially with that inſtan- 
tancous ſenſibility which delights in a con- 
tinual renewal of whatever ſtrikes the 
mind. = 5 

Ir was therefore, in, conſequence of theſe 
various conſiderations, that I wiſhed to in- 
ſure, as it Were, a great part of the public 
adminiſtration, by eſtabliſhing provincial 
aſſemblies, which ſhould have been called to- 
gether, to inquire into, and to preſerve the 
b good 
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good that might be done in each province; 
and which being a collectwe body under the 
ſanction of the laws, would ſoon have ac- 
quired a ſufficient conſiſtency not to be ſo 
eaſily expoſed to the frequent variations of 
ſyſtem, or to the inconſtant opinions of the 


miniſters of the finances. 8 


_ Wir renders the choice of thoſe men 
who are fit for the firſt places of adminiſtra- 
tion, the more difficult in France is the, too 
diſtinctly marked limits, which ſeparate the 
various ranks, and the law of cuſtom, 
which circumſcribes the moſt 1 important no- 
minations within a very narrow circle. 
Uſually, the miniſters of the finances, 
and very often, even the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
are bes on from among the magiſtrates 
whoſe functions are exerciſed in the coun- 
eil; and independent of the maſters of the 
red delte, who devoid of experience; gene- 
rally have not the leaſt idea of public affairs, 
the eligible candidates are limited to thirty 
three Intendants of provinces, and forty 
four State-counſellors; and as ſeveral of the 
latter, either from their great age, or from 
choice, have not any ambition, the number of 
thoſe who are on the liſt for the great offices, 
| | 
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of ſtate is reduced to fifty or ſixty : which is 
very {mall indeed, to expeQ always to find 


men of tranſcendent abilities. 


As long however as the choice of a ui 
ſter of the finances is to be reſtrained to one 
rank in ſociety, I think the body of magi- 
ſtrates above mentioned, deſerves the pre- 
ference ; and it is perhaps for want of a ſuf- 
ficent reflection on the extent and diverſi ity 
of the functions of a comptroller general, 
or miniſter of the finances in France, that it 
is often ſaid, „it is from the body of 
financiers, or merchants that he ought to 
be choſen.” I beheve in this caſe, the 
word financiers propagates the illuſion ; the 
reſources, that a comptroller general muſt 
find in all extraordinary circumſtances, cer- 
tainly require that he ſhould perfectly un- 
derſtand the nature of public credit, and 
be thorougly ſkilled in all money tranſac- 
tions that depend on public confidence: but 
beſides that, there are a great many bankers, 

merchants, and financiers, whoſe notions on 
that branch of adminiſtration would be 
quite abſurd, they would likewiſe be in 
general too great ſtrangers to a multiplicity 

of informations and reflections, which are 


„ e alſo 
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alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary in the exerciſe 
of a branch of adminiſtration whoſe in— 
ſpection extends to the totality of the reve- 
nue, and of the expence, and has an influ- 
ence directly and indirectly on the proſperity 


of the ftate, and the Neri of the peo- 
ple. 


* 


I am therefore of opinion, that of all the 
incomplete and partial preparations, -theſe 


which the functions of an Intendant of a 


province furniſh, approaches neareſt to the 
knowledge neceſſary for a miniſter of the 


finances. 


Bur the wifeſt meaſure would undoubt- 
edly be, not to make choice of that mini- 
ſter, neither on account of his rank, his 
ſituation in life, nor any other conventional 


token; but rather by the qualities of his 


heart and of his mind: a very difficult un— 
dertaking indeed; more eſpecially for ſove- 
reigns before whom the truth is always 
concealed, or at leaſt diſguiſed: accuſtom- 
ed from their infancy to keep thoſe who at- 


tend upon them at a great diſtance, or to let 


them only approach their perſons, in thoſe 
moments 
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moments that are devoted to pleaſure, the 
opinion they form of mankind depends, for 
the moſt part, on the ſuggeſtions of the few 
courtiers they admit to their intimacy ; and 
how can an impartial ſpirit be expected 
from thoſe who are prepoſſeſſed with ideas 
of fortune and ambition? the firſt ſprings of 
theſe two ardent paſſions, are love, and 
hate, which prevail according to their in- 
tereſt. 


Tu art of court intrigue has likewiſe 
made ſuch a progreſs, that the very great 
delicacy with which it is carried on, de- 
ceives the moſt attentive ; its ſubterfuges are 
incredible: it knows how to aſſume every 
form, the moſt ſubtil addreſs; audacious 
falſehood, the appearance of fincerity, and 
even the maſk of auſterity. It ſtudies the 
motions, the habits, and even the books read 
"by ſovereigns, in order to diſcover what 
may beſt promote- its views, and facilitate "0 
its plots. The Caliph Haroun-al-Raſchid, _ 
_ undoubtedly after having experienced that 
truth never gains acceſs to the palace of 
Kings, uſed to diſguiſe himſelf in the night 
time, to learn the ſecret opinions of his 


1 _ people; 
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people: at derben, ſuch a method Gould be 
very favourable to court intrigue: for thoſe 
who are verſed in it, would not fail to ſuborn 
ſome of their ſubaltern dependants, to re- 
peat within hearing of the monarch, only 
what they would with to have him know. 


Aras! how many ſnares are laid on all 
ſides for fovereigns : and how indulgent 
ought we to be 17 are deceived! 
they perhaps poſſefs only one method of 
forming a ſure idea of the abilities and 
merit of thoſe who are at a diſtance from 
the court, and from their perſons : they 
ought, long before the time when court-1n- 
trigues begin to operate, to liſten attentive- 
ly to the voice of reputation, to that faint 
but continual echo, which in ſome meaſure 
reſembles thoſe flight ſhocks of an earth- 
quake, which are fo eaſily diſcerned in the 
calm and ſilence of night; but ceaſe to be 
heard, when men on the return of day, take 
poſſeſſion of the earth and fill it with the 


noiſe of their labour, and the clamour of 
their ng. 


AND 
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Let the Sovereign have a General to appoint, 
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N th pa | ; * 5 4 
AxwPyet, as „ + we ought 
not to cone}, that fimWMhouch an almoſt. 
5 . . 3 | 1 by . 0 
unerring gaide, is not a ſufficient ſecurity 
. the choice of a miniſter of the finances. 


and he may ſafely truſt to the public voice; 
for thoſe talents, and that kind of merit, 
which give reputation to ſuch, or ſuch an 
officer, are preciſely the qualities which an- 
{wer the views of gha overeigu, ahd are to ® 
determine his confidence: it is in campaigns, 
that thoſ®yhom the public voice diſtin- | 
guiſhes have acquired their fame; and they ® 
are deſtined by the Sovereign to the com- 
mand of his armies: the ſame reflections 
may likewiſe be applied to Ambafſadors, 
to Preſidents of ſupreme Gourts, and ſundry# 
other places, in which the ſame kind of 
merit is as requiſite for the ſeconf rank, a$is 
required for the firſt offices of the ſtate ; 
but the reputation the candidates for the , 
miniſtry of the finances never affords ®5reS® 
than an imperfect aſſurang of their regal 
abilities for Noe poſt, dec Ab 6 ws. | 
in which they have diſtingujſhed Fly. a 7 | i 
required only a part of the knov ledge and 1 
& Vol. III. 9 Cc g qualifications ll 
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qualifications neceſſary for a gen ad- 
miniſtrator of ti fances. 5 
5 5 l 
'Tnvs the reputation of an excellen 
Rndant of a province, whoſe duties re 
nevertheleſs circumſeribed, and whoſe line 
of conduct is traced, either by inſtructions 
from the m1..1ſter, or the will of the So- 
vereign, is non ſofficient Mrrant that this 
Intendant will not g; 1 up tg erro- 
ſhall have the 
power of direCtufs the general qminiſtra- 
tion at his will: neither will that reputation 
be a proof of his knowledge F the circula- 
tion of the ſpecie, of the art of maintaining 


of public credit, and of a variety of other 'þ 


19 en to his firſt ſtudies. 


| Axe ſame manner, che reputation of a 
towering geflius in matters of finance, Who 
ſhould'be perfectly acq uit with the legi- 


n t be a tecygty,. for that uprightnef; 8 of 
Weart and tit Gundmind, which endea- 
proſperity of the ſtate in 


the eaſy circun 


ation off taxes, and of {cal demands, will . 


*. the lower claſs of 
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© $ likewiſe, the reputation of a ie 
© merchant, who ſhould diſplay the greateſt 


which preſerves men from the inebriation 


mind, bent by habit, ſhali know how to a 


e 
at Once, a great diverſityof nne xions, and 
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the peoßle, „ and the loye and confidence f 
the nation. * | 

* * | 1 V. 


abilities in the conduct of his own affairs, ft 
and who ſhould be the oracle of th&cham- | 

bers of commegce, will not infure his pure 

and diſintereſtè cbnduk in 2 public line: 

that reputation, moreg eſpecially, will not 2 
be a warrant for that eleyatioh of character 


cn ſed by N of a high ſtation, and 
that dignity in his manners, without 
which a man 1s always in France on the 0 


ee. of being Ka * 3 


S 
Tuvs, the reputation of a learned 4 * 


porting judge, Who, In. „ Signs cauſe, 


ſhould «qui y and nv with 8 a- 
city, the a indings of exrof, and 
inſincerity, vill hot be ſecurity that his * 


to new objects, or how. to comprehend © 


to know likewiſe, we togliſcover by its own .. $ 
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S LasrLx, in the ſame manner, the res 
putatiqn of a philoſoMical writer, Who 
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powers, all thoſe towards which his atten- 
tion ſhould not be directed. - oF 


to obſe 
. perfection with «MA Icom 
: delicacy, than when they may, by means 
, of theſe unnatural fRicles, eclipſe g Ir 


Ic1- 
ſen whatcver they compare with iS, 


» c 
OF 


=” 


* 


ſhould ably diſcuſs the moſt important 
queſtiòſis of adminiſtration, will not war- 


rant his firmneſs, ability; aud pgpcence in 


2 


4 . „„ *, | 
his actions, in the ſam@ GMRrce, as he was 
fertile, and bold in his aflertions. 


WE ought not therefor to be ſurpriſed at 
the number of difficultiestg, be overcome, 


would be wrong to judge of the conduck of 


Othe acting miniſter, by e it with an 


v imagination t 


idea] phantom "confeived b. 
and ne map be of ſome couſequence 


'*, 


Oh! bow difficulp, HA rare to be found, 


> are an exact progp'tion, and perfect modera- 
| * | L N tion 


hs 
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4 — ; 9 
and the great riſks to be ruf M th choice of 
a miniſter of the finances: we ought not te 
rely on wht, cannot hope for; and it 


rve, that men e the idea of y 
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| acency and 6 
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virtue which WC Mg wire from them, 
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n, er in our judgment, or our 
thoughts! | We are too apt to believe we 
poſſoſs that greatnelg, x we, exaggerate, that 
{kill we find wanting in others, and, .thag 
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HIS rich d ſuperb kingdom con- 


tains, elieve, nearly twenty-ſix 
millions of ſouls. | 4 +4 


A 
Iva e kent is about twenty-ſeven thouſand 


ſquarecaghs, PA 


Tur ſoil of this fortunate countrxis not 4 | 


averſe to any of the productions of Europe 2 4 
and ſeveral are peculiar toi. -- hy 


w - - 
A GREAT number of navigable rivers, 
| ſome canals, and nearly, nine thouſand 
leagues of publigg roads, facilitate the inte- 
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| imported into France“ 


to the domain revenues of the crown, 
and the patrimonial eſtates of towns, hoſ- 
pitals, 85 amount to fix hundred millions. 


»yior communications of ande d 
ocean, and Mediterrafieah ſea water its coaſts. 


A $ALvprious and temperate Amate 


would gende He ordinary life of man 


longer than if any other part of the world, 


if moral cauſesgdid not nme oppoſe 
0 > *% 


the favourable influenc nature. 


Tux induſtry of the inhabits of France 


is ſo diverſificg, that this gon perhaps 


is in no real want of the Work 8 of art of 


other nation 8. 


« 


WzaLTHY colonies in, \ merica form a | 
part of the King's poſtefh 10nS; and pro- | 


ducts to the amount of above one hundred 


and twenty millions of livres arepannually 


-# 
Taz contributions of Motion, added 


Tur clergy, ngftcss a yearly income of 


pne hundred and thirty m _ 
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5 4 


* 


Tn annual balance of commerce in fa- 


vour of France, might be eſtimated before 
the laſt war at 278 millions. 5 


Tur Fah and ſilver ſp 
in the kingdom, amoun 
thouſand ons of livres 

* . 


ein cißeulation 


above two 


1 


| 
- . 


Tur agpual increaſe of chat wealth may 
45 valued at᷑ Hrty millions. 5 


"ow this increaſe 1s roſy equal to 
the augm-ntation of ſpecie in all the other 
ſtates of Europe colle@velyy. 


WHaT a wMtercul Sfolay of power! 
How many motives for being contented 
with a prudent method of making the beſt 
of ſuch numerous bleſſi ngs : How many 
reaſons for not being jealous of ot her na- 


* tions! And Wat a rd of regret, when 


the earth is imbrued with blood to endea- 
vour to gain a ſmall increaſe of uſeleſs 
ſuperiority, at the expence of public feli- 
city, to which ſo much may, and ought 
to be added. whe, Oh Py i 
* CHAP. 
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H! ww impatient 1 JO heh. to =” 
diſcuſs this ſubject. and how earneſt: || 

| 


2 5 has my ſoul longed to "expatiate on the i 
evils attached to this dreadful calamity !_ 82 
it ſtops the courſe of ſalutary plans; it = 
dries up the ſources of proſperity : it diverts 
men 's minds from attending to the happi- 
neſs of nations ; it even ſometimes ſuſpends * 
the ideas of juſtice and humanity; in ſhort, , 
it expels all beneficent and humane ſenti- —_ 
ments, and places enmity, hatred, the ne- I 1 1 
ceſſity of oppreſſion, and the rage of de- 1 
vaſtation in their ſtead. | 
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of admiration which was beſtowed upon 8 


them; and I ſhall at leaſt make bold f lay, 


11 


* 
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Tux lt } 42 a that " Ip itſelf to me, 
when 1 conſider thi. igin of 


goſt wars, 


„ that thoſe gr FM political combinations, 
which, 


ve ſoo n kindled the firebrand 
of Ieord, and occaſioned ſap man{deval- 


tations, ſcarcely ever deſerved that ſhate 


that wa a ſtate 15 arrived, at an eminent 
egree of pow@ and ſplendour, it muſt, 
1 for want of a ſufficiently general concep- 
tion, ant of an exact knowledge of its 

cap und its reſources, that continual 
_ ; 


ies are entertained, and the duration 


of the public tranquillity made dependent 


on ſo many uncertain ſpeculations. I ſhall © 


not even be afraid of obſerving, that 1 in a 


nation under the above predicament, it 19 
a real, misfortune for 4 people, when, 
from a ſpirit of imitation, government ha- 
bituates itſelf to conſider its ſtrength as de- 


pendent on thoſe exterior ties, whoſe con- 


texture and combination form what is call- 


ed political ſcience. Then, the ſubtleſt ideas 


on the balance of power take the lead of 
cvery other thought, and continually oc- 


copy the attention 3 ; then, thoſe frequent 


g® 


my Wars 


8 


0 *. 


41 f= 


wars of competitorſhip ſpring up, whereof 
the firſt,, renders a ſecond more probable, 
for in proportion as a ſtate is weakened by . 
a War, it 18 ſo much the more apt ſoon 1 


* .qox* 
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| become jealqus, becauſe the fentiment of 


75 calouſy is only founded on compariſon, 


and in the courſe of ſeveral revolving years, 
it is fometimes one power, and ſometimes 
another, that attracts the attention of po- 

liticians, thus the empléyment of every 
nation, in every age, is to endeavour conti- 
nually to reduce other nations, the ſame 
low ſtate to which it has brought | itſelf © 
by its errors; whilſt, if it was not to waſte 
its ſtrength, if it was to ſtudy the proper 
uſe of its means, and to make the beſt 

of them, with the help of a prudent admi- 

niſtration, it would arrive, without any ef- © 

fort, at Mat degree of ſupe 
wiſhes attain. «6 


Ius likewiſe remark, that this kind of 
ſuperiority is the only one whoſe conſe- » 
quences are as it were univerſal. The tri- 
umpl df war undoubtedly raiſe a nation 
above that which is congred; but as 
theſe Femphs commonly requife long 
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efforts. and great ay e the weakneſs: 


that reſults from rag ®neceſl; arily changes 


rength and that of the great 
took no parF in its quarrel 
proſperity inceaſed during the peace the. 
enjoyed. 


„ 35 
uf 


ates that 


LASTLY, we cannot deny, that the 
grandeur at wt 


and whole W 


za ſtate arrives through 2 


3 "i proportions that exiſted betWeen its 


"of 


the prudence of its adminiſtration is the 


moſt irgpMta it, and that which moſt com- 
mands the reſpect of other nations: they 
are much more jealous. of the ſmalleſt in- 
creale of dominions pfocured by means of 
war, or policy, than of that augmentation 
of power which is founded upon order; 


and this ſentiment is natural: for that 


propegſity which originated in the 


prudent 
cond of a ſovereign, makes HIS 


irtues 


recollected; and they ars conſidered as a 
ſafeguard againſt the abuſe he might make 


3 of the increaſe of his ſtrength, 


* 


Ic our FRY commerce has been the 
chief cauſe ofiniſfkins the earth a (cene of 


blood ; hat « loſe and indefinite idea, adds 
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8 . public opiniop excited by a Word,. 
Mich g<prefents "vvcrial intereſt, is 
often deceived in its judgments. I would 
wilingly-aſk thoſe who are ever ready 
give their voice for war from ſuch. 
0 . are you“ acquainted with the 
1 Elance of. the commerce of your country ? 
Have you ſtudied its elements? Haye yoſ#® 
8 ſufficientlyexamined, if 5 addon Mraf⸗ 
ic in which pu deſire td participate, will 
increaſe the national wealth; and#do you 
_ diſtinguiſh well the ſource, and the effects 
of that wealth? Have you balanced the 
advantages that vou expect from war, 
againſt thewdimage Which may reſult to 
pvyour eſtabliſhed commerce, from the riſe 
of the fatg of intereſt occaſioned by the mul- 
tißlicity cf the government loans, and the ad- a 
ditional gfe in the price of induſtry oggation- i | 
ed by the inc; of taxes? Are y 1 aflurcd = 
that whilſt youTFendeavour to open a new _ = 
branch of commerce by the {word, another x 
will not eſcape you, either on account of the 1 
regard you will be forced to ſhow to your an- = 
cient allies, or of the conceſſions that will be 
required by thef hg? Fatty, are you ac- 
quainted with the full extent of youf prèſent l | 
proſperity and have you eſtimated the extent oY 


— — — —d ü — Wenner — 


1 


of the ſacrifices that 


to taxes, and to all the unge 
5 nations that War and great events occaſion: 


. 
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1 the end at which“ 
you aſpire may deſſes? Nothing is more 


* 


ſimple than the word commerce, when, 


only its vulgar acceptation is conſideròd: 
@othing is more complicated, when itzzis 


applied tothe univerfality of &xchMpes, 
to the impor 


of ſome, to the uſeleſſ- 


* gneſs of others, t& the diſadvantage of ſeve- 


ral; in ſhort, to political views, to labour, 


Red combi- 


a deliberate and profound reflection ought 


therefore to be employed before we deter- 
mine on kindling the# torch of diſcord 
thoughout the uni krſe, for commercial 
Intereſt; and we ought never to forget, 
that in times of peace, a dim utter of 


certain duties, a bounty on ſome expor- 
tations, a 1 f obtained among ſome 
foreign nations, and a 


ſtration, are often of more value than the 
advantages propoſed to be gained with fleets 
and armies. 


_ Narions in their Gvüge ſtate, were 


guided by blind, and unruly paſſions, and 


theſe ,Pathions have been moderated in a 


5 


2 4 great 


& » WP 
1 


fety of other 


benefits reſulting from a®rudent admin1- 


2 
1 


ans. s to the * 
=_ tradictions it has to reconcile, and th df. 


made a deep impreſſion on n 


ouſly reflected on: moſt governments ap- 


: penfi 4 


"+ 


e 
« 1 


the confuſion of 


and as the ſcience 


lonſy; | © Oy 
is not improved in propſſio | 


4 
= 


ficulties it hag to overcome, maflkind ſtill 


enjoys but impertggtly, the change made 1n 


its condition. | 


v8 * 


I coup wiſh a conſideration that always 


atisfied, when after a bloody and ex- 
wär, they Have made an honour- 
able treaty of peace; undgubtedly ſuch 
an end of a w 
nation, which habing been unjuſtly attack- 
ed, was compelled to repelytorce by force: 
but a nation that might have avoided the 
enmity of other powers by more circum- 


ſpe& proceedings, or another, which has 


entered into a war from a political ſpecu- 


lation, cannot be igfiorant that the amount * 


of 


* 


| be | l 
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great degree by the effect of civilization 0 
bit the multiplicity and 

diverſe intereſts, which the ideas of money, 
commerce, national wealth, and the ba- 


4 were ler1- 


ar may be ſufficient for 4 


- 


— 
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Ms 


# TEE 2 or 


of the advantages they enjoy in conſe- 
quence of the treaty of peace, is not the only 
object worthy of their attention; they have 
alſo to conſider, what would have been their 
ſituation at thagtime ſuch a treaty is made, 
if war hat nterrupted th ſe of their 
proſperity. 2 NY ©. 


S 


very uſef dil to all the ſtates of Europe, and 
Great Britain more eſphkially would have 
been greatly 1 inſtructed thereby: 17 not 
being able to öffer ſo general a ſtatement, I. 


W 


oh '* 


d to France: 


6 b reflections to thoſe which 


1 may be appli 


Luxx us ſuppoſe a war durin high this 
45 kingdom ſhould be ob ed to I from 
fifty to ſixty = wy of its annual revenue 
to pay the intereſts of the loans which the 
8 preparations for war, the expences of each 
campaign, and the gaying off of debts ſhould 
have rendered neceſſary : and let us next 
take a rapid view of the different uſes go- 
vernment might have made of that reve- 
nue, not only towards the increaſe of pub- 
lic 


mpariſons would have often been # 
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lic felicity, but alſo in the augmentation _ 


of its military forces. 


Tur diſtribution I am going to make of 


that revenue, does not indicate my opinion; 
but in a calculation of this kind, I defire 
even to obviate any objections, by ſhew- 
ing how the different wiſhes that are form- 
ed in a monarchy, both with reſpect to 
happineſs and power, would have been 
entirely accompliſhed. 8— 


Iv the firſt place, I find that with 

eighteen millions of that annual revenue, 
the companies of the regiments might have 
been nearly carried to their full complement, 
and the army augmented with fifty thouſand 
foot ſoldiers, and ten or twelve thouſand 


horſe. 


I FIND, in the next place, that two mil- 
lions of that revenue, which in time of 
peace would have paid the intereſt of a loan 
of forty millions, would have added to our 


navy, thirty men of war, and a proportion- 


able number of frigates; which might 


have been maintained with four millions 


Vol. III. D d yeariy: 
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yearly : thus we ſee twenty-four millions 
of that revenue ſolely devoted to the military 
ſervice. 


Lz us now allow the ſurplus, for the 
diverſe branches of adminiſtration, and let 
us conſider its conſequences. 


W1TH eighteen millions yearly, the price 
of ſalt might have been rendered uniform 
throughout the kingdom, by reducing it 
a third, in the provinces of the little gabels, 
and two-thirds, in the provinces of the great 
gabels, and not increaſing the charges of | 
the privileged provinces. 


W1rrHn four or five millions, the interior 
parts of the kingdom might have been freed 
from all cuſtom-houſe duties, without raiſ- 
ing thoſe levied on the imports or exports of 

the kingdom, and without carrying to ac- 

count, the improvements I pointed out when 
treating on that ſubject. 


Wrru two millions, five hundred thou- 
ſand livres, ſerving to pay the intereſt of 
lucceſſive loans up to fifty millions, the ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary canals that are wanting in France 
might have been cxecuted, 


Wirz one million yearly, government 
would have been enabled to give ſufficient 
bounties to all eſtabliſhments of induſtry, 


that might increaſe the proſperity of the 
kingdom. 


po Wirn one million, five hundred thouſand 

livres, the ſums yearly deſtined to give 
work to the poor would have been doubled; 
and at the ſame time, the inhabitants of 
the country would have been greatly be- 
nefited, as vicinal communications would 
have been multiplied. 


WI TH a like ſum, the priſons through- 
out the 0 would have been improv- 
few years, and all charitable eſta- 
bim ents brought to their perfection. 


AND with two millions yearly, allotted to 
that purpoſe, the clearing of waſte lands, 


would have received an incredible activity. 
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THESE diſtributions compoſe thirty-one 
millions; which joined to twenty-four 
millions for military expences, make to- 
gether the ſum of fifty- five millions em- 
ployed as above, a ſum equal to that which 
I ſuppoſe alienated from the public reve- 
nue for the annual expences of war. 


IT is apparent, that it is eaſy to modity 


the above diſtributions in ſeveral different 


manners; but it is ſufficient to perceive the 


immenſe advantages which this ſtatement 
preſents, either for the ſtrength and proſpe- 


rity of the ſtate, or for the alleviation of the 


indigent claſſes of the nation. 


THis is not all, for if we carry to account 
the diminution of commerce which reſults 
from a war of five or ſix years duration, we 
ſhall find that the kingdom is deprived of a 


conſiderable augmentation of wealth. 


LASTLY, war, and the loans it occaſions, 


cauſe a ſenſible riſe in the rate of intereſt ; 


whilſt peace, under a rational adminiſtra- 
tion, lowers it annually, were it only 
through the effect of the increaſe of ſpecie, 

and 
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and of the influence of the ſtated reimburſe- 
ments. This ſucceſſive reduction of intereſt 
is likewiſe a ſource of ineſtimable advan- 
tages to commerce, agriculture and finances. 


Now let the above reſults be compared 
With the benefits which a fortunate war 
(and they are not all ſo) may procure to a 
kingdom arrived to the degree of proſperity 
of France; let that compariſon be made, 
not in a deſultory manner, but with the 
help of reflection and ſcience, and it will 
be found that for the moſt part, ten ſeeds 
have been ſown to reap one. 


CERTAINLY, with ſo many means of 
power, a government may expect with great 
probability, to humble its rivals, and to ex- 
tend its dominions : but to make uſe of its 
forces for the felicity of its ſubjects, to 
command reſpect without the aſſiſtance and 
the dangers of reſtleſs politicks; theſe are 
the real, and obligatory advantages to be 
made of the greatneſs of its ſituation, it 
ſhows at once a knowledge of its aſcendency 
and of its proper uſes; then it imitates thoſe 
kindly rivers, whoſe rapid current cannot 


De. be 
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be ſtopped, but which in their majeſtic 
courſe favour navigation, facilitate com- 
merce, and fertilize the country without 
devaſtation, or deſtruction. 


Ir is not war, but a prudent and peaceful 
adminiſtration alone, that can procure to 
France, all that it ſtill wants. 


TE amount of the ſpecie in the kingdom 
is immenſe; but the want of public con- 
fidence, very often occaſions the greateſt part 


of it to be hoarded. 


Tux population of the kingdom is im- 
menſe; but the exceſs and the nature of 
the taxes render the country inhabitants 
Poor, and diſcourage them: the human ſpe- 
cies is weakened from too great wretched- 
neſs; and the number of children who die 
before the age at which ſtrength is diſplayed, 


ſurpaſſes the natural proportion. 


TE ſovereign's revenue is immenſe; but 
the public debt conſumes two fifths of it; 
and it is only with the produce of a prudent 

economy 
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economy, and by lowering of the rate of 1n- 
tereſt, that this charge can be leſſened. 


TE contributions of the nation, more 

_ eſpecially, are immenſe ; but it is only by 

conſtantly ſtrengthening public credit, that 

government can be enabled to find ſufficient 
reſources, in extraordinary circumſtances. 


LasTLY, the balance of commerce in fa- 
your of the kingdom, is a prodigious ſource | 
of riches ; but war ſuſpends its courſe ; and 
an important reflection ariſes out of that 
obſervation; which is, that the nation which 
derives the greateſt advantages from peace, 
makes alſo the greateſt ſacrifices, when it 
renounces that calm and proſperous ſtate. 


How will the caſe be then, if, which can- 
not be avoided, we join to all thoſe con- 
fiderations, the affecting repreſentation of 
all the evils that attend on war? How will 
it appear, if we were to endeavour to ſet a 
price on the life and ſufferings of men? 
And as the ſpeculations of the mind are un- 
certain, as arguments are often deficient in 
that energy which belongs only to the affec- 
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tions of the ſoul, we cannot wiſh too ar- 
dently, that thoſe profound ſentiments of 
humanity, which animate every thought, 
may poſſeſs the hearts of the miniſters of 
Kings. Then, the examination of the mo- 
tives that may determine the commencement 
of a war, will appear to be the moſt ſerious 
of all deliberations ; then, a ſenſible emotion 
will affect all thoſe, who may be called to 
that diſcuſſion; then, in the midſt of a 
council, in which endeavours might be uſed 
to determine the opinion of the ſovereign, by 
political calculations; the moſt honeſt of 
his ſervants, would perhaps dare to hold 
this language to him. 


66 SIRE, war 1s the ſource of ſo many exile; ; 
it. is ſo terrible a ſcourge, that a ſenſible. 
and provident ſovereign, never ought to 
„ undertake it without the moſt evidently 
*« juſt motives: and it is the duty of the 
„ preateſt monarch in the univerſe, to give 
„ theexample of that morality of ſovereigns, 
Which aſſures the happineſs of humanity 
and the tranquillity of nations. Do not 
66 give away, SIRE, to vain anxieties, nor to 
„ uncertain expectations. Ah! what have 

. N you 
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you to fear, and what ſhould excite your 
jealouſy? You reign over twenty-ſix mil- 


lions of men; providence has bleſſed 


your empi re, by diſtributing in every part, 


with a bountiful hand, all ſorts of pro- 
ductions; your kingdom acquires every 


year, as much ſpꝰcie as the reſt of Europe 


collectively; you enjoy immenſe reve- 
nues, and their prudent diſtribution may 


enable you to maintain a navy and armies 


capable of commanding the reſpect of 
thoſe nations that are jealous of your 
power. The war to which you are ad- 
viſed, may very likely coſt you eight, or 
nine hundred millions of livres: and 


though victory was to be a conſtant at- 


tendant on your arms, you will devote to 
death, or to cruel ſufferings, ſo great a 


number of your ſubjects, that if any per- 
ſon who could look into futurity, was 


at this inſtant to ſet the liſt before your 


eyes, you would ſhrink back with horror. 


Still this is not all; you are going to 


overburden your people with new taxes, 
who have ſcarcely had any reſpite ; you 


are going to flacken the activity of com- 
merce and manufactures; in order 
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to procure ſeamen and ſoldiers; men 


bred to huſbandry will be preſſed, and 


taken from their country labours ; and 


an hundred thoufand families will per- 


* haps be deprived of the hands that feed 


them. And yet, though crowned with 
the greateſt ſucceſſes, after ſo many evils, 
after ſo many calamities, what will you 
obtain? A tranfient ally, uncertain gra- 
titude, perhaps an iſland at the diſtance 
of two thouſand leagues from your em- 
pire, or ſome new ſubjects in another he- 
miſphere? Alas! you are called to no- 
bler conqueſts : turn your eyes to the in- 


terior parts of your kingdom; conſider 


what communications and canals are ſtill 
wanting ; look at thoſe peſtilential marthes 
that ought to be drained, and thoſe waſte- 


lands, whoſe cultivation would be aſſured 


on the firſt glimpſe of aſſiſtance from 
government; look on that part of your 


people, who would be encouraged to new 
„ undertakings by a diminution of taxes; 
6c 


look more eſpecially, at that other real! y 
wretched claſs, which ſtands in need of 


immediate aſſiſtance to reſiſt the miſery 


of its ſituation. And yet, to effectuate 
. N 
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de ſo many benefits, a ſmall part of the ca- 
« pital you are going to conſume in the war 
* to which you are adviſed, would perhaps 
& be ſufficient. Are not the numerous in- 
„ habitants of your extenſive dominions 
„ ſufficient to gratify your love of the peo- 
ple? And if I may be allowed to ſay it, 
& equal to the utmoſt extent of the good it 
„is in the power of one man to do? But if 
* you are deſirous of acquiring more ſub- 
* jects, you may have them without blood- 
„ ſhed, and without fighting battles ; for 
«© they will propagate on every fide in your 
empire, under the influence of the be- 
% neficent means that are in your hands: 
+ a good government multiplies the race of 
„ men, as the marning-dews of the ſpring 
„ nouriſh the ſhoots of a plant: therefore, 
before you ſeek beyond the ſeas, for thoſe 
* new ſubjects, yet unknown to you, re- 
«© fleCt that in order to acquire them, you 
are going to ſacrifice a greater number, 
* who love you, whom you love, whoſe 
4 fidelity you have experienced, and whoſe 
* happineſs is intruſted to your care. 
„What perſonal motive can therefore de- 
“ termine you to war? Is it the ſplendour 
6 of 
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of the ſucceſſes you hope for? Is it the 
ambition of a greater fame to be handed 
down to poſterity? But is renown con- 
fined alone, to blood-ſhed and devaſtation ;_ 
and does not that monarch acquire any, 


who diffuſes happineſs and proſperity 


throughout his extenſive dominions ? 


Titus reigned only three years; yet his 
name has been tranſmitted from age to 
age, by the love of nations, and is ſtill 
made uſe of in the eulogiums beſtowed 
on ſovereigns. 

« Do not doubt it, Sin E, a prudent admi- 
niſtration will be more valuable to you, 
than the moſt excellent political ſyſtems ; 
and if to ſo much ſtrength, you unite 
the ſway and influence acquired over 
other nations, by a diſtinguiſhed character 
of juſtice and moderation, you will en- 
joy at once, the greateſt glory and the 
moſt formidable power. Alas! Sire, pre- 


ſent this magnificent ſpectacle to the 


world: and then, if you deſire triumphal 
arches, ſhew yourſelf in your provinces ; 
and preceded by the fame of your good- 


neſs, appear ſurrounded with the bleſ- 


ings 
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<« {ings of your people and the heart felt ac- 
„ clamations of a ſenfible nation, made 


„ happy by its ſovereign.” 


Suck is nearly the language that an honeſt 
miniſter deeply impreſſed with the conſci- 
ouſneſs of his diverſe duties might hold; I 
cannot believe that ſuch refleQtions would 
be foreign to political deliberations : at firſt, 
they would be thought extraordinary, and 
the miniſter who ſhould argue in this man- 
ner, would not be accounted a good ſtateſ- 
man: but as reaſon has its proper dignity 
and aſcendency, the miniſter who thould 
inliſt under its banners, and who ſhould 
boldly, and without any perſonal preten- 
ſions, dare to maintain great truths, would 
perhaps force his way through prejudice, or 

habitual ideas. Thoſe ideas, I own, have 
a very great authority; and they ſometimes 
_ poſſeſs the mind in ſuch a manner, that it 
becomes foreign to the moſt natural ſenti- 
ments. I cannot remember without ſhud- 
dering, having ſeen the following enume- 
ration, in a ſtatement of the money required 
for the exigencies of war: 


Forty 
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For thouſand men to be em- 
barked for the colonies - 40,000 


To be deducted for the firſt year's 
mortality = . = = 132333 


REMAINDER 26,667 
THE pay of When, at the rate of, &c. 


A CLERK in office makes this calculation 
in cool blood! A miniſter too commonly 
takes notice only of the ſtatement of the pro- 
bable expences, and turns without remorſe, 


to the next leaf, to examine the reſult of the 
whole. 


How can we forbear indulging profound 
ſentiments of grief on ſuch occaſions ! Alas! 
if by any law of nature unknown to me, 

mankind deſerved ſo much indifference, I 

ſhould be much in the wrong to write, and 

to be ſo earneſtly anxious about their fate; 

1 myſelf muſt be only a vile maſs of duſt, 

which the wind of life fets in motion for a 
few moments: but I entertain a higher idea 
of our exiſtence, and of the ſpirit by which 

$5 1 
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it is animated; I entertain a higher idea of 
thoſe relative impreſſions which the Divine 
hand has ſtamped upon us, and which con- 
nect us with each other. 


CITIZENS, it is ſaid, owe themſelves to 
their country : undoubtedly they do ; but 
it is the duty of government to fix the mea- 
ſure of that debt; thus, the ſacrifices it 
requires, are juſt, or unjuſt, ſupportable, 
or terrible, according to the wiſdom of its 
deliberations. 


THosz who apologiſe for war will ſay ; 
mankind has always been in a ſtate of war- 
fare! Undoubtedly they have: ſtorms have 
alſo deſtroyed the crops in all ages; the 

plague has ſcattered its envenomed breath ; 
religious intolerance has ſacrificed its vic- 
tims; and crimes of every kind have deſo- 
lated the earth ! But on the other hand, rea- 
ſon has obſtinately fought againſt folly, mo- 
rality againſt vices, art againſt ſickneſs, and 
the induſtry of men againſt the rigours of 
bad ſeaſons. Tf barbarous nations, con- 
demned to want and wretchedneſs by their 
ignorance, have been led on to countries in 


which 
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which the progreſs of arts, and a variety of 
riches promiſed them luxuries till then un- 
known! We can eaſily conceive the mo- 
tives of ſuch invaſions, when humanity and 
Juſtice are ſet aſide : but in our days, when 
the general perfection of induſtry, and the 
knowledge of commerce have rendered the 
enjoyments of nations more equal; war 
ſeems to depend more on the private ambi- 
tion of ſovereigus, and the reſtleſs ſpirit of 
their counſellors. 


Bur I hear it ſtated as the laſt objection, 
that men delight in running hazards, and 
often ſeek them of themſelves! I own it: ſe- 
veral, in that purſuit, attain diſtinguiſhed 
| honours, and great fortunes : but thoſe who 
receive only the moſt indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary ſubſiſtence as a. compenſation for the 
life they riſk; if they are not inliſted by 
violence, if they are not reſtrained by diſ. 
cipline, are at leaſt retained under their 
colours, from exalted ſentiments excited by 
example and opinion ; but even ſuppoſing 
that ſome men placed themſelves volun- 
tarily in a fituation liable to calamities; 
will theſe calamities change their nature? 

e 
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the ignorance of the vulgar is a kind of 
protracted mingrity; and neither their firſt 
choice, nor their firſt emotions are to be con- 
ſidered with regard to thoſe ſituations into 
which they are hurried by circumſtances. 
Their ſentiments ought to be aſcertained in 
thoſe moments in which under the moſt ex- 
cruciating pains, but ſtill alive, they are 
carried away by thouſands from the fatal 
field in which they have been mowed 
down by the enemy : their ſentiments ought 
to be aſcertained, when in thoſe tremen- 
dous places, where they are heiped on each. 
other, and where the tortures they bear to 
preſerve a languiſhing g exiſtence, prove too 
forcibly the value they ſet on their lives, 

and the greatneſs of the ſacrifice to which 
they have expoſed themſelves : their ſenti- 
ments ought alſo to be aſcertained in thoſe 
moments in which, perhaps, in addition to 
ſo many evils, the bitter remembrance of 
the momentary error, which has conducted 
them to that fate, occurs to their minds: 
their ſentiments ought more eſpecially to be 
aſcertain ed, 1 on board thoſe ſhips 
on fre, in which the moſt cruel death ſtares 
thera in the face, when on duty upon thoſe 
camparts, on which a ſubterrancous report 
Vol. III. SS: convinces 
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convinces them, that they are going to be bu- 
ried under a tremendous heap of ſtones and 
rubbiſh: but the earth covers them! the 
ocean ſwallows them up! and we forget 
them! their voice in the ſilence of the grave 
can no longer arraign the calamities of war! 
hard-hearted ſurvivors that we are! Whilſt 
we tread on mutilated bodies and ſhattered 
bones, we teſtify our joy at the glory and ho- 
nours, of which we alone are become the heirs! 


Lr me not be reproached with having 
dwelt too long on theſe melancholy det- 
criptions : they cannot be too often re- 
peated, ſo much are we accuſtomed in the 
very midſt of ſociety, to conſider war, and 
all its horrors, ſolely as an honourable oc 
cupation for our illuſtrious youth, as an 
exerciſe of their courage, and the means of 
acquiring the abilities of general officers. 
And ſuch is the effect of this tranſient deli- 
rium, that what is only the meer rumour 
of the various polite aſſemblies in the capital, 
is ſometimes taken for the general wiſh of thie 
nation. Alas! you who govern, do not be 
deceived by that rumour : thoſe whoſe im- 
pulſe you are ſo ready to follow, will ſoon 

eee 1 Vonder 
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wonder at your condeſcenſion; ſo ſhallow 
are their ſentiments, and more eſpecially, 


ſo little are they conformable to their real 


intereſt ; but thoſe who have nothing to do, 
delight in novelty : and after a long peace, 
they are impaticnt for the tumult of war: 
as we ſometimes ſee ſhepherds in the high- 
lands tired with the uniformity of their 
lives, wiſhing for a ſtorm, or a tempeſt, that 
agitated nature may preſent them a new 
ſpectacle to their eyes. 


| NerTHER ought we to forget, that in 
the midſt of the buſtle of ſociety, the mind 


is only ſet in motion by ſimple ideas, as it 
has not time to attend to deliberate diſcuſ- 
ſions: thus, the hope of a ſucceſsful en- 
terprize, the ſplendour of a victory, the 
humbling of a nation we are jealous of; 


are the ideas that are indulged with avidity : 


but the greatneſs of the expence, the for- 


tunate and fertile uſe, that expence might 


otherwiſe be put to; and alas! muſt I fay 
it? the death and deſtruction of thoſe men, 


whoſe funeral obſequies we do not behold; 


all thoſe diverſe conſiderations which ought 


to be connected with each other in our 


Ee 2 minds, 
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minds, are almoſt always diſperſed, or their 
impreſſion is too tranſitory. 


Ix is therefore the duty of thoſe men 
whoſe reflections are more general and com- 
prehenſive, of thoſe who are guided by the 
two great lights, of thought and feeling, to 
ſtart, to defend, to animate if poſſible, ra- 
tional and proſperous ideas; it is their duty 
to tear off the veil that conceals them, in 
order to give them full ſplendour and in- 
fluence: it is alſo their duty not to be faſ- 
einated by the illuſions of falſe glory, but 
rather to reſerve their pureſt homage for 
thoſe general and beneficent virtues, that are 

above all, and before all things, the tutelar 
genius of nations. As for me, far from re- 
greting that I have oppoſed, to the beſt of my 
abilities, thoſe chimeras which are deſtruc- 
tive of the haypineſs of mankind, and of the 
real ſtrength of ſtates; far from being afraid 
of having manifeſted too much zeal for 
tcuths that are repugnant to ſo many paſ- 
ſions and prejudices: I look upon theſe truths 
to be fo uſeful, neceſſary, and ſo entirely 
juſt; and I am ſo deeply impreſſed with them, 
chat aſter having ſupported them with my 
+ feeble 
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feeble endeavours during my miniſtry, and 
atter having endeavoured to diffuſe the 
knowledge of them even in my retreat, I 
could wiſh the laſt drop of my blood were 


employed in 1 imprinting them upon men's 
ming 


Ir is you, more eſpecially, whom J in- 
vite to ſupport theſe principles; and who 
ought to do it, you who are diſtinguiſhed 
by the character of your ſtation, and the rank 
you occupy in the church: never forget 
that you are the miniſters of peace; and 
when you are performing the ceremony of 
ble ſfſing the banners, when you conſecrate 
victories, and trophies of war, let your 
hearts be ſenfible above all things, to the 
misfortunes of humenity, and let your elo- 
gence recall them te the conſciences of 
ſovereigns ; leave to the world and its hiſ- 
torians, the care of celebrating the heroes of 
death and vengeance; for, amidſt the tymult 

of their deſtructive paſſions, compaſſion for 
mankind is your province: cauſe the ſo- 

vereign to be loved for his virtues, and his 
miniſters for their wiſdom and prudence: 
but never adopt the language of courtiers, 


E 3 When 
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when you ſpeak in the name of HIM before 
whom, all the powers on earth are nothing. 


TRE ſubject Jam now treating, concerns 
every nation; and we cannot remark with- 
out regret, that in ſeveral ſtates, war is not 
the only ſcourge that multiplies the cala- 
mities of mankind: they are alſo increaſed 
by that abſolutely military genius which 1s 
ſometimes the conſequence, and at others 
the forerunner of war: already, ſeveral 
ſtates are nothing but immenſe barracks; 
and the ſucceſſive increaſe of diſciplined ar- 
mies augments taxes, fear, and ſlavery in an 
equal proportion; in ſhort, by an unfor- 
tunate re- action, it happens, that the exceſ- 
five expences which are the effect of this 
compulſive ſituation, inſpire a deſire to turn 
them to account, by conqueſts: and in 
proportion as ſovereigns extend their poſſeſ- 
ſions, deſpotiſm becomes more neceſſary; 
and even the time will come, when its ac- 
tivity will not be rapid enough, to connect 
ſo many parts together. Then, ſovereigns 
will conſider thought and reflection as op- 
polite to their deſigns; and perhaps act u- 
ated by an ambition fimilar to that of ma- 
chiniſts 
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chiniſts, and mechanicians, their laſt re- 
ſearch will be to diſcover ſome ſecret to 
ſtop, or put in motion by a ſingle ſpring, all 
the wiſhes of their ſubjects. What a degra- 
dation of human nature! What a 2 
offered to the ambition of one man! Theſe 
ideas are indeed leſs ſenſible, when there 
are, in ſuch monarchies, as is the caſe at 
preſent, ſeveral ſovereigns endowed with a 
ſuperior ſpirit, and who being often agitated 
by different ſentiments, would wiſh to be 
able to reconcile the national genius which 
gives them perſonal ſatisfaction, with the 
military principles that are requiſite for 
their politicks; but men paſs away, and 
with them ſometimes are loſt all the miti- 
gations that had no other ſupport but their 
character, 


Tux ſpirit of the reflections I have hi- 
therto made, is not only applicable to the 
nations whoſe intereſts are regulated by the 
will of one man: I addreſs myſelf equally | 
to you, GREAT NATION, (Great Britain) 
to whom the ſentiment of liberty imparts 
all its Powers! Let that energy of your 
fouls, let that abundance and communi- 


E e 4 cation 
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cation of knowledge which reſults. from it, 
lead you to entertain the ſentiments of poli- 
tical humanity, that are ſo well connected 
with generous and extenſive ideas. Be not 
maſtered by an ardent deſire of wealth, nor 
by a proud confidence in yourſelves, nor by 
a perpetual jealouſy of other nations; and 
ſince the waves of the ocean free you from 
the imperious yoke of qiſciplined armies, 
think that your ſirſt care is due to the pre- 
ſervation of the precious government under 
which you live: tremble leaſt you one day 
become indifferent to it; if on account of 
thoſe exceſſive taxes which war accumulates 
on you, you expoſe the public and patriotic 
ſentiment from which your ſtrength and 
your happineſs haye ſo long proceeded, to 
too ſevere conflicts with ſelf intereſt ; in 
ſhort, as in every country, as ſoon as the 
temporary, reign of private paſſions is over, 
men caſt a wiſhful look on that depoſit of 
the rights of men and of citizens, of which 
you are ſtil] the guardians; think, that you 
are accountable to mankind for that liberty, 
whoſe laſt remains you preſerye, that if its 

traces ſhould ſoon happen to be eraſed in 
one part of the world, the type and re- 
bi | membrance 
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membrance of it 254 ſtill be found lome- 
; where, 


AxD you, riſing nation, whom generous 
efforts have freed from the yoke of Europe! 
Let the univerſe be ſtruck with {till greater 
reverence at the fight of the privileges you 
have acquired, by ſeeing you continually 


employed for the public felicity : do not 


offer it as a ſacrifice at the unſettled. ſhrine 
of political ideas, and of the deceitful com- 


binations of warlike ambition; avoid, or at 


leaſt delay participating in the paſſions of our 
hemiſphere; make your own,advantage of 
the knowledge which experience alone, has 
given to our old age, and preſerve for a 
long time, the ſimplicity of childhood: in 


ſhort, honour human nature, by ſhewing 
that when left to its own feelings, it 1s 
{till capable of thoſe virtues that maintain 


public order, and of that prudence which 
inſures public, tranquillity. | 


CHAP. 
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#1 5m | 0 HAP. XXXV. 


OTHER REFLECTIONS o THE SAME 
1499. 1 SUBJECT, ; 


HAT more remains for me to ſay ? 

I ought to ſtop here; for my fee- 
ble voice is not adequate to the majeſty of ſo 
great a ſubject; I preſume, however, to ſoli- 
cit this laſt moment of attention. Hitherto, 
it was under the ideas of public felicity, 
and in an exact comprehenſion of what con- 
ſtitutes real power, that I ſought for argu- 
ments to divert ſovereigns from a ſpirit of 
war and jealouſy; but I ſhould execute the 
taſk I have impoſed upon myſelf very im- 
| perfectly, if I did not endeavour to intereſt 
them! in the truths, the defence of which I 
have 
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have undertaken, by the confideration of 
their own perſonal happineſs : and it is to 
the diſcharge of this duty, that I deſtine the 
reflections I am going to offer. 


SOVEREIGNS very ſoon grow tired of 
amuſements and vanities : pleaſures croud 
upon them, before they have time to wiſh 
for them, and they experience a full fatiety 
of them, long before other men. Born in 
the midſt of the pomp of courts, and of the 
timorous reſpects of thoſe who ſurround 
them, they accuſtom themſelves from their 
infancy to the ſplendour of the throne, and 
its brilliant train ſtrikes their ſenſes * no 
longer; they muſt therefore, have ſome 
object to intereſt them, or continual variety, 
to free them from the wearinets that purſues 
them every where. Some conſtructed pa- 
laces and pyramids, to rouſe, as it were in 
their own breaſts, the idea of their great- 
neſs: others had an ambition to extend 
their dominions ; and were not afraid to ſa- 
erifice the blood and fortune of their ſub- 
jects, to add ſome few leagues of land, to 
twenty or thirty thouſand they already poſ- 
ſeſſed without enjoyment: a greater number, 
indifferent 
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indifferent to every thing, paſſed their reigns 
in floth and inactivity: but undoubtedly 
the moſt fortunate among them, were thoſe, | 
who endowed at once with noble and ſen- 
ſible ſouls, experienced how ſatisfactory 
it was to be beneficent. It is only in the 
exerciſe. of this virtue, that ſovereigus can 
find pleaſure continually regenerating ; its 
objects are ſo extenſive, and ſo diverſified, 5 
that the ſentiment of it is never exhauſted ; 
and it ſoon finds itſelf connected with ideas 
of regularity and order, which add freſh 
ſtrength to it, ſo that, whilſt falſe glory 
requires perpetual adulation, and only en- 
joys itſelf in the midſt of noiſe and accla- 
mations, public beneficence adminiſters to 
thoſe who exerciſe it, conſolations adapted 
to each day, and to every moment; they are, 
as it were, an independent property, which 
neither time, nor men, nor their ingratitude 
can takea way. by | 


WIA 1 what remorſe attends 
upon the moſt dazzling and renowned am- 
bition, that of victories and conqueſts! A 
name indeed ſprings up and is recorded in 
hiſtory, from the midſt of battles and de- 

ä vaſtation, 
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vaſtation, from the midſt of thoſe heaps of 
aſhes, to which flouriſhing cities have been 
reduced by fire, and from thoſe fields, in 
which whole armies have found their graves; 
but it is the name of that ſovereign, who 
to glut his ideas of glory, commanded thoſe 
ravages, and willed thoſe devaſtations: it 
may be compared with reſpect to us, to 
thoſe extinguiſhed volcanos which formerly 
vomited ſulphur, and bitumen : the faint 
remembrance of which ſometimes excites 
our wonder: but thoſe horrid traces winch 
a warlike and conquering prince leaves of 
himſelf long after his time, are no proofs that 
he enjoyed happineſs. I fancy I ſee ſuch a 
ſovereign, in the moſt ſplendid moment of 
his glory and of his triumph: at that in- 
ſtant in which, after having hearkened to 
the diſcourſes of his courtiers, and being in- 
toxicated with their praiſes, he retires alone 
to his cloſet, holding in his hand, the par- 
ticulars of the horrors of an engagement; 
there he reads the recital attentively, not as 
a man guided by ſimple curioſity, who hay- 
ing nothing to reproach himſelf with, ſeeks 
only to gratify his pailion for variety; but 
rather as the author of ſo many evils, for 


every 
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every one of which, he is perhaps arraigned 
in his own conſcience. Then, on the eve 
of commanding more bloodſhed, on the eve 
of increaſing the burthen of the taxes, of 
aggravating the fate of his ſubjects, and 
of making them feel the weight of his con- 
quering arm; how many melancholy re- 
flections occupy his mind; how many 
gloomy ideas aflail him! In that inſtant, 
he would wiſh to recall the crowd that ſur- 
rounded him : return, would he willingly 
cry, return, and tell me, what it was that 
intoxicated me juſt now: you are gone, and 
I find myſelf as it were, in a frightful de- 
ſert: in ſolitude, I do not know even the 
traces of my firſt ſentiments : the light that 
dazzled me is extinguiſhed: my joys are 


fled; my glory is vaniſhed ! 


Such muſt be nearly, the ſeries of 
thoughts that take poſſeſſion of the victorious. 
monarch left to himſelf : in the mean while, 
night comes on apace, darkneſs and ſilence 
cover the earth; peace ſeems to reign 
every where, except in his heart: the plain- 
tive cries of the dying, the lamentations of 
diſconſolate families, the various calamities 

825 of 
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of which he is the author, occur to his re- 
membrance, and trouble his imagination: 
every thing gives him anxiety, every thing 
holds his mind in ſuſpenſe; a dream, the 


whiſtling of the winds, a clap of thunder 


are ſometimes ſufficient to agitate him, and 
to put him in mind of his inſignificancy. 
Who am J, does he unwillingly exclaim, 
to order ſo much devaſtation, and to be the 


cauſe of the ſhedding ſo many tears! born 


to be one of the benefactors of mankind, I 
am become its ſcourge ! is that the uſe I 


ought to make of the treaſures at my dif- 
pPoſal, and of the power intruſted to me! 


either every thing in the univerſe exiſts 


without order, without any end, or motive; 


or, elſe, I have ſome account to give; and 
what will it be! It is in vain that to ſwell 


his pride, or to exculpate himſelf in his 
own eyes, the anxious monarch deſires to 


attribute his ſucceſſes and triumphs to the 
Supreme Being : he thinks he feels an 1n- 
viſible hand that repels him, and ſeems to 


reje& his gratitude. At laſt, diſtracted 


with theſe ideas, he endeavours to bury in 
ſleep, the hours that are ſo irkſome to him; 
impatient till the return of day, the ſplen- 

dour 
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dour of his court, and the multitude of 
his ſervants approach to diſpel his ys 
and renew his illuſions. 


Ab | whit a different ſcene ie the life of 
a beneficent ſovereign : We ſeem as if 
paſſing from a ſtormy and tempeſtuous 
night, to one of thoſe pure and ſerene days 
in which the calmneſs of nature ani mates, 
in every being, the delight he feels in his 
exiſtence, and awakens the ſentiment of 
happineſs. A beneficent ſovereign finds a 
continual ſource of agreeable ſenſations, in 
the diſpoſition of his ſoul ; and of intereſting 
objects, in the occupations of his mind: no- 
thing 1 in nature, or in the order of ſociety is 
indifferent to him, becauſe every thing is 
in ſome degree, or other, connected with the 
fate of men, and the meaſure of happi- 


neſs of which they are ſuceptible. By put- 


ting himſelf on a par with them, by his 
love for them and his reflections; he is not 
governed by that haughty pride which ori- 
ginates in the immenſe diſtance that ſove- 
reigns generally ſet between their ſubjects 
and themſelves, and which leaves them, as 
it were, alone on the face of the earth: but 


he 
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| he poſſeſſes that more ſublime and active 
ſenſation, which proceeds from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of what he is able to do for their 
happineſs. Laſtly, by learning in the ear- 
ly period of his life, not to think entirely 
of himſelf, but to live for others, a bene- 
ficent ſovereign lengthens the duration of 
his pleaſures; and old age, habit, and ſa- 
tiety which extinguiſh all the paſſions of 
men, ſeem to make a reſpectful exception 
to his. He, who makes all his power ſub» 
ſervient to the views of his ambition, ſoon 
experiences the reſiſtance offered by various 
events, diverie intereſts, and limited means: 
he is like a pilot, who ſteers his ſhip 
through a ridge of rocks, and at every in- 
ſtant hears the cracking of the timbers 
that break, or are detached from the ſides, 
The ſovereign alſo, who makes it his ear- 
neſt buſineſs to attend to the proſperity of 
his kingdom, and the public welfare, un- 
doubtedly meets likewiſe with difficulties; 
but thoſe obſtacles neither ſour his temper, 
nor exaſperate him: an honeſt intention 
creates a quiet conſcience, and a kind of 
harmony between our ſentiments and our 
duties; which even in the midſt of the 
Vol. III. Ft: greateſt 
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greateſt perplexities, maintains calmneſs 
and tranquillity in the breaſt of a good 
prince : ſo that, inſtead of flying, as it 
were, from his own thoughts, and thus 
ſhortening the moments of his life, he takes 
a delight in recollection and meditation, 
and in all thoſe actions of the ſoul, in which 
a man is juſtly ſatisfied with himſelf: the 
darkneſs of night, by recalling the moſt 
conſolatory recollections, ſeems to animate 
his ſolitude; the convulſions of agitated 
nature, inſtead of alarming his imagina- 
tion, awaken ideas within him, that form 
an agreeable connection with his ſenti- 
ments; the love of mankind by which he 
is actuated, the ſpirit of public benefi- 
cence with which he 1s animated, the or- 
der that he delights in maintaining, inſpire 
him with the moſt generous thoughts; 
and by employing his reſources and his 
authority in promoting the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, he riſes to the comprehenſion of 
that Infinite Being, who, in the creation 
of the univerſe ſeems to have diſplayed as 
much beneficence, as power. 


IT 
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IT is in this conſtantly clear current of 
ſentiments and actions, which correſpond with 
each other, that a beneficent ſovereign ſees his 
days ſmoothly glide along; and when old age 
informs him of the approach of the mo- 
ment in which his ſtrength will fail him, 
he looks forward to that inevitable period 
with tranquillity ; and when he is no 
longer able to act or adviſe, he takes a re- 
troſpective view of his reign ; and ſatisfied 
with the prudent uſe he has made of it, he 

gives himſelf up to thoſe hopes, which 
virtuous and ſenſible minds alone can en- 
certain. 


How very different is the cloſe of the 
life of that ſovereign, who was only ac- 
quainted with ambition, and a paſſion of 
War: how often does his laſt moment ap- 
pear terrible to him, and of what little uſe 
are his moſt brilliant actions. Worn out 
by age and fickneſs, when the ſhades of 
death ſurround him, and when he could 

with to chace away the melancholy reflec- 
tions that torment him, does he command 
his battles and victories to be brought to his 
rocecollection? Does he aſk to be reminded 
TS. of 
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of thoſe torrents of the blood of his enemies 
which he cauſed to be ſhed ? Does he or- 
der thoſe trophies of victory to be unfurl- 
ed before him, in which he might find the 
traces of the tears that watered them ? 
No; all theſe ideas terrify him, all theſe 
recollections are froubletome to him. I have 
been too fond of wan, was the laſt ſpeech of --- 
the moſt powerful of kings; ſuch were the 
words he addreſſed to bis oreat grandſon ! 
Tardy regrets ! which certainly did not ſuf- 
fice to calm the agitations of his ſoul ! Ah! 
how much happier he would have been, if 
after a reign ſimilar to that of Titus and 
Antoninus, he had been, able to ſay to 
the young prince: I experienced all ſorts 

of pleaſures, I was acquainted with all 

kinds of glory: believe a dying king: I 
only found real content, in the good I was 
able to do; tread in my ſteps: entertain 
for your people, the ſame tender affection I 

felt for them : inſtead of deſtroying the 
eſtabliſhments 1 have formed for the pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate; inſtead of rejecting my 
principles of order and economy; inſtead 
of aboliſhing the laws I promulgated for 
the benefit of the lower claſs, and the 
Z | allevi- 
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alleviation of the wretched, proceed {till 
farther, and let our names, blended to- 
gether, be equally bleſſed: but when in 
the early period of your reign, you ſhall 
hear the tumultuous acclamations that will 
be addrefled to you, do not believe you are 
already in poſſeſſion of the love of your 
ſubjects, nor that it is ſo very eaſy to merit 
that ſentiment : conſider, that theſe firſt 
clamours are the cries of hope: the people 
have ſo many wants, and are fo incapable of 


_ diſtinguiſhing the degree of good, which 


the beſt of kings may do them, that if the 
ſovereign whom they do not yet know, 
and of whoſe virtues or. abilities they are 
yet ignorant, only leaves a free ſcope to 
their wiſhes, and expectations, he will al- 
ways excite and ſatisfy the imagination. 
Let this idea increaſe your compaſſion for 
thoſe numerous beings, who from their 
ignorance, and aſfecting ſimplicity, believe 


that kings can redreſs all their grievances; 


and let it preſerve you from a premature 


pride. The only juſt opinion of us, is that 


which we leave behind us, the only glory, 
that which remains attached to our memory. 
My taſk 18 now at an end, and you are going 
to begin your's : yes, in a moment; thoſe 

5 0p . 6 courtiers 
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courtiers who ſurround me, will attend 
on you; in a moment, the drums of the 
guards will announce your acceſſion, and all 
the ſplendour of the throne. will be diſplay- 
ed before your eyes. Do not ſuffer your- 
felf to be dazzled by theſe brilliant ſeduc— 
tions of the ſupreme rank ; but more eſpe- 
cially, refiſt thoſe wrong ideas of the great- 
neſs of kings, which ambitious, or intereſt- 
ed men will endeavour to inculcate in you: 
you will be rendered envious of the power 
of other nations, before you have time to be 
acquainted with your own ; you will be 
urged to deſtroy their felicity, before you 
have time to reflect on the good you may 
do to your own ſubjects; you will be ſoli— 
cited to overturn the peace of the world, 
before you have ſecured the maintenance 
of order within your own kingdom ; and 
you wall be inſpired with the defire of in- 
creaſing your dominions, before you have 
even aſcertained what cares and informa- 
tions are neceflary to govern with prudence 
the ſmalleſt of your provinces. Miſtruſt, 
alas! that variety of projects with which 
they endeavour to ſeduce the ambition and 
vanity of ſovereigns, or to raiſe theſe paſ- 

lions 
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ſions in them: miſtruſt all thoſe ſyſtems 
with which they attempt to make them 
forget, both the limits of their faculties, 
the ſhortneſs of their life, and every thing 
that they have in common with other men: 
ſtay by me a little longer, my ſon ! to 
learn, that the ſovereign of a moſt powerful 
empire, vaniſhes from the ſurface of the 
earth, with leſs noiſe than a leaf that falls 
from a tree, or a light that is extinguiſhed, 
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© H A P. XXXVL. 
AND LAST. 


TT is time to finiſh : it is time to put 
* an end to the taſk I undertook, it has 
been laborious to me, not on account of 
the reſearches, the pains taken, or the per- 
ſevering meditation that fuch a work re- 
quired ; but of the recolleQions, which 
in ſpite of me, united themſelves with 
all my ideas, and ſentiments. No per- 
ſon can diſcover ſooner than myſelf, how 
inadequate my abilities were to the talents 
requiſite to execute the plan I had conceiv- 
ed; but man, borne away by predomin- 
ant ideas, ruſhes forward without meaſur- 

ing exactly, the ſpace he has to run over. 


But 
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But after all, have I been ſo much de- 
ceived, that no advantage is to reſult from 
my intentions, and my endeavours ? {up- 
poſing even that no value is ſet on the 
reflections that appeared to me to bear 
ſome relation to the public welfare, nor 
on the emotions of a heart animated by 
great motives, I ſhall not be deprived of 


every ſatisfaction, if it is at leaſt perceiv- 


ed, that by collecting with regularity a 
multiplicity of intereſting informations, I 
have offered ſome aſſiſtance to the medi- 


tations of ſtateſmen, and of all thoſe who are 
candidates for the adminiſtration of public 
affairs. I ſhall even affert, that the utility 


of this part of my work docs not depend 


on the exactneſs of all the particulars, but 


rather on the connection and regular or- 
der, wiiich contributes to a more ealy con- 
ception of the whole ; and affords the mcans 
of diſcovering without trouble, the errors 


and alterations: thus much I may truly 
ſay, that even conſidering this work un- 


der that light, it is impoſſible for me to 
ſet a price on the aſſiſtance I ſhould have 
received from ſuch a treatiſe, or to deter- 
mine what ſacrifices of my private fortune 


I would 
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J would not have made to obtain it, if, 
when I took the reins of adminiſtration, 
| ſomebody had offered it to me. 


ITuIs aſſertion would not excite any won- 
der, if others knew by experience as well 
as I do, in what a ſtate of confuſion are 
all the ideas that may be uſeful to the 

public: inſomuch, that in the midſt of 
this diforder, the adminiſtration of the fin- 
ances is rather a ſchool to learn the means, 
than a ſtation capable of doing good, in an 
active and ſpeedy manner: ſome well af- 
fected miniſters have perhaps only want- 
ed to penetrate into the chaos that pre- 
ſented itſelf to their view, in order to con- 
cur efficaciouſly to the proſperity of the 
kingdom ; and ſometimes alto, they em- 
| braced the idea that all was well, in or- 
der to avoid the pains that became neceſ- 
ſary to find out the traces of reaſon and 
truth, in the midſt of the darkneſs that 
ſurrounds adminiſtration. | 


Some perſons, will ſay perhaps, that 1 
ought to have been contented with giving 


to the department of the finances, the re- 
ſult 
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ſult of the reſcarches and of the reflecti- 


ons to which I devoted myſelf during my 
retreat; but ſhould I have taken fo much 
pains, ſolely, to increaſe that heap of pa- 
pers which time covers with its duſt, after 
a clerk has made a few extracts from 
them, according to the meaſure of his abi- 
lities, or of his leiſure? Beſides, if on the 
one hand, it is important to multiply the 
means of inſtruction for thoſe who are one 
day to have a fhare in the government, 


it is not leſs eſſential on the other, 


to inform and guide the tribunal before 
which they will be called to appear, which 


tribunal 1s that of public opinion. Let 
it not be doubted; general informations 
are what ſooner or latter will become the 


acting principle of the good of the ſtate : 
and 1o long as public opinion continues 
to be weak in its deciſion, uncertain ut 
its knowledge, and inattentive, no power- 
ful ſafe-guard will exiſt againſt errors, 
and wrong ſyſtems. Theſe were the re- 
flections that anmiated me, when I under- 


took to depolit ſome of my thoughts in 


this work: I have ſeen the very beſt in- 
ſtitutions have no other fupport than the 


man 
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man who conceived them ; I have ſeen his 
plans and his labours diſappear with his 
perſon ; 1 have ſeen miniſters of the fin- 
ances make as light of the ideas of their 
predeceſſors, as if the iovereign's autho- 
rity had not confecrated them; and I have 
ſeen the ſmalleſt ſhare of ſelf-love at every 
inſtant, get the better of the general views 
of order and perfection. Some remedy 
ought therefore to be found againſt this con- 
tinual fluctuation: ſuch an unſettled admini- 
ſtration muſt be curbed, and the attainment 
of this important object can only take place, 
through the progreſs of knowledge; and of 
the reſtraining power of public opinion. 
Undoubtedly, the inſtruction that is to 
guide that opinion, is only inſenſibly ex- 
tended and ſtreugthened: but thoſe power- 
ful dikes that are now capable of curbing 
the impetuoſity of the ocean, are nothing 
but grains of ſand accumulated and ren- 


dered 0 by length of time. 


NEITHER orecents, nor great examples 
have always ſpeedy effects; nor is their 
impreſſion univerſal; but intelligent men 
diſtinguiſh their traces, ſometimes, in what 

18 
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is done, ſometimes, in what remains un- 


done for want of courage; ſometimes, in 
the exact obſervation of good principles, 
and oftener, in their adoption in part; 


ſometimes, in a ſincere love of order and 


virtue, and ſometimcs alſo, in a political 


affectation of that ſentiment: minds and 


characters aſſume different forms; but 
every thing is, more or leſs, finally influ- 


enced by the impulſe of the public. It 
is then its ignorance and indifference that 
are moſt to be feared; and that general 
careleſſneſs, which cauſing it to neglect 


great and uſeful ideas, and to leave a free 
ſcope to the errors of thoſe who gcvern 


ſeems to abandon the world to its own 
fate. Alas! (muſt 1t be ſaid) the time 
perhaps preſſes, to talk to men about the 


public good: perhaps there is not a mo- 


ment to loſe, in fixing their attention 


on the various relative objects that unite 
them to each other : they everv day be- 


come more perſonally ſelfiſh, every day 


ſome tye is relaxed, and the ſpirit of in- 


difference makes a freſh progreſs : they are 


ſtill ſenfible to the antient denominations, 
of honour, and of one's own country, but 


their | 
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their acceptation becomes leſs extenſive, 
and they ſerve much more as a pretence 
for the deſtructive paſſions, than as a mo- 
tive for beneficent ideas: laſtly, ſince the 
virtues ſeem to require more than ever, to 
be made conſpicuous, in order to be exer- 
ciſed, it becomes infinitely eſſential that 
public opinion ſhould excite people to be 
virtuous: that opinion ought therefore to be 
ſupported, and to be guided ; it ought to 
be called to the aſſiſtance of the ideas, 
that are really intereſting to the felicity 
of mankind. 


LE then the motive and the aim of 
this work be excuſed: I was encouraged 
to it, not from any preſumption, or any 
wrong idea of my abilities; but it ſeemed 
to me, that I was under very uncommon 

circumſtances, and that I owed ſome 
acknowledgment for the chance that col- 
lected them: in fact, if we fix our atten- 
tion on the long ſeries of miniſters of the 
finances, we ſhall find, with very few ex- 
ceptions ; that ſome of them died during 

the courſe of their miniſtry ; that others, 
and they are the moſt numerous clas, 


e | Ppre- 
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preſided in that department, as if they were 
not poſſeſſed of it, or as if it was an office 
of mere parade, or a ſinecure; and that all the 


knowledge they retired with, was an enu- 


meration of the various buſineſs of their 
department, and a hiſt of all the individuals 
on whom they had conferred obligations, and 


of all the ungrateful people they deſervedly 


met with: that ſeveral miniſters, without 


any fixed principles, and without any opi— 


nion of their own, were led all manner of 


Ways, by the diverſe perſons in whom 
they placed a blind confidence, in ſo much 
that even the good of which they were 
the paſſive inſtruments, was not the reſult 
of any regular chain of ideas ; and from 
the inſtant they were removed from public 
affairs, they found themſelves in a deſert, 
and as it were ſeparated from their own 


actions: they may have had ſome recol- 
lection and knowledge of what they had 


ſeen, but even the moſt perfect remember- 


ance does not ſuffice to enable a man to 
form all his knowledge and information 


into one compact body of facts, and all 
very extenſive calculations are a eontinual 


lource of errors and of confuſion, when di- 


veſted 
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veſted of that intelligence of mind which 
diſtinguiſhes probabilities, and which, with 
the aſſiſtance of accommodations and com- 
pariſons, offers a freſh guide in the ſearch 
of truth, 


1 may truly ſay, that in ſome reſpects 
at leaſt, my fituation was different from 
thoſe I have juſt delineated. J was early 
conſcious of the neceſſity I was under of 
ſupporting myſelf; and I placed no un- 
bounded confidence in any man: I fought 
for inſtructions every where: I heard: J 
conſulted; but having always rendered the 
ideas of others ſubſervient to my own re- 
flections, I found myſelf in my retreat as 
it were in poſſeſſion of the ſame capital, 
as during my adminiſtration, and perhaps, 
a little richer, becauſe I had then more 
time to beſtow on meditation. The or- 
der in which I endeavoured to ſet the 
various informations I ſucceſſively acquir- 
ed, has made them my own: and as I 
always adapted them to ſome plan, or to 
ſome idea, now that I find myſelf like all - 
other miniſters out of place, without aſ- 

ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance from, or communication with thoſe 
at the head of affairs, I have been able 
to form a collection of my informations, 
and of my ideas. Laſtly, though I was 
ſcarcely five years, miniſter of the finances, 
I may venture to ſay, that ſpace of time 
was longer for me, than for moſt men: I 
was not diſtracted by any pleaſure, nor 
any idea of fortune; nor by any - wiſhes to 
ingratiate myſelf with the great, or thoſe 
in favour; nor by any of thoſe acti- 
ons, which one muſt endeavour to con- 
ceal: nor yet hy any of thoſe pre- 
judices which one muſt always endeavour 
to juſtify: in ſhort, 1 quitted the helm of 
public affairs at an age, in which my foul 
had not yet loſt any of that activity with- 
out which every idea of public good is 
languiſhing; 1 thought therefore that pe- 
culiarly circumſtanced as I. I was, it would 
ſhow a kind of indiffercce, if I ſpent 
the reſt of my life in idleneſs; and I 
flattered myſalf that in the proſecution of 
a new ſpecies of labour, my intentions 
would at leaſt met with a favourable in- 
dulgence. 5 
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AN explanation may perhaps be expected, 
of the reaſons that induced me to print 


this work, without having previouſly ſub- 


mitted it to the reviſion of one of the royal 
cenſors : I thought I was able to exerciſe his 


functions in my own behalf: 1 thought 1 


owed that mark of reſpect to truths which 
concern the happineſs of mankind, to dare 
to ſubmit them in a direct manner to 


the public judgment: I thought, more eſ- 


ſpecially, that it was not before the tribunal 


of a few ſelfiſn, trifling paſſions that objects 


ſo intereſting ought to be brought. Be- 
ſides, I cannot think it poſſible that a 
work can be diſapproved, in which the 
pureſt morality has been the guide of my 
ſentiments, and of my expreſſions, in which 
I have ſo clearly manifeſted the ſtrength 
and power of France, and in every part 
of which I have ſhewn reſpe& to in- 
dividuals, to the corporate bodies of the 


ſtate, and to thoſe opinions that are 


founded on the laws, and on the nature 
of the government. If this confidence of 
mine was not well founded, and if thoſe 
whoſe enmity I have already experienced, 
are to triumph over me once more; 
that 
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that internal ſentiment which has already 
ſupported me, again ſhall be my conſo- 
lation, ; EE 


IN fact, what am I, who have fo few 
| years to live! what am J, in compariſon 
with a ſingle uſeful truth, or a ſingle in- 
ſtructive information, which if it chance to 
fall on a fertile ſoil, will produce for a long 
time, the moſt ſalutary conſequences ! All 
perſonal calculations are erroneous ; and 
ſooner or later, time unveils the moſt ſe- 
ducing illuſions: man finds trouble, where 
he looked for nothing but content; weari- 
neſs where he flattered himſelf with habitu- 
al enjoyments; and diſguſts where he ex- 
pected to find nothing but glory: he ſees 
the phantoms of his imagination appear, 
and vaniſh in the ſame inſtant : the accom- 
pliſhment of his hopes, the triumphs of his # 
vanity, the ſucceſſes of his ambition, ſet | 
theſe paſſions in their true light; and he 1 
ſtands in need of a continual renewal of _ j 
taſtes, wiſhes, and inclinations, in order to = 
enable him to get through the ſhort ſpace of 
his life. It is therefore neceſſary, on this tu= | 
62 multuous 
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multuous ſtage, to rely on ſome principle; 
and the only one that can be applied to all 
events, that can ſerye as a guide to perſon- 
al int reſt in its doubts, and that can reſiſt 
its temptations, is a deeply inculcated conſci- 
ouſneſs of our ſocial duties, and a noble idea 
of order, and of virtue. We muſt firmly 
adhere to that great chain by which man is 
united in ſocicty, his mind to the knowledge 
of the public good, his ſoul to every gene- 
rous ſentiment, and his feeble exiſtence to 
the moſt ſublime of all ideas: then we may 
{ecurely truſt ourſelves; then we may be- 
lieve we are ſafely moored, and in the midſt 
of the illufions of this world, our opinions 
will acquire ſtability: then, more eſpecial- 
ly, we ſhall feel ourſelves eager to apply 
our faculties ta the objects that increaſe 
the uſe made of them, and which ſeem to 
_ augment our worth in our own eyes: then 
_ alſo, we ſhall become acquainted with true 
rewards, and heart felt conſolations: and 
when the end of all yanities approaches, 
when the time arrives in which, the ſhades 

of the inevitable night of death begin to 

ſurround us, we ſhall find ourſelves more 


3 reconciled 
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reconciled to that obſcure futurity, we 
ſhall approach it with more tranquillity ; 
and the feeling mind, at leaſt will not have 
its anxieties increaſed, by regrets for loſt 
time; for hours trifled away ; and for tal- 
ents, either negleQed, or abuſed,  _ 


THE END, 
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